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The Pulse of the Pacific 


The Power 
of the Coal 


Miner’s Union 


A prolonged and general coal miners’ strike 
is the worst calamity that can befall an 
industrial nation. Europe this winter 
supplies an excellent example of ‘the terri- 
ble effects of a coal shortage. Complete cessation of the coal 
supply, as planned by the miners’ leaders, would be a 
catastrophe in America. Half the population of America 
lives in a winter climate far more rigorous than that of 
western Europe, and all of the population is dependent for 
its very life upon uninterrupted long-distance rail transpor- 
tation in a far greater degree than the closely packed masses 
of the Old World. Take coal fuel away from the railroads 


‘for two months and thirty million Americans will begin to 


feel the pangs of hunger. In three months every form of 
human activity in the country’s most populous and most 
important part would come to a dead halt; trains, street 
cars and elevators would cease running; factories, mills and 
packing plants would shut down; hundred of thousands of 
city dwellers, the striking coal miners included, would scour 
afoot through the farming country hunting for something 
to eat. Six months after a cessation of the coal supply the 
cities of the East and Middle West would be practically 
deserted because there would be nothing to eat and noth- 
ing to do for their inhabitants. ; 
Identical results would follow a prolonged and general 
railroad strike. Between them the miners and railroaders 
could force the nation to its knees and kick it all over the 
lot any time they 
felt like it—if they ge B 
did not have stom- . ' 
achs like the rest of 
us. Fortunately they 
cannot condemn us 
to starvation with- 





themselves. 
U OU 


Prolonged Rail 
Strike Impossible 


Out here in the 
West we have the 
largest and_ tallest 
trees in the world, 
but we don’t have to 
saw their tops off 
to keep them from 
throwing the moon 
out of her orbit. 
Nature sees to it ‘ : 
that they do not gi 
disturb the wondrous 
order of the sidereal 
system with their 
crowns and keeps 
their roots from 
bursting through to 





broke up, unable to agree on the first resolution, the long-deferred strikes began. From 
left to right—Secretary Franklin K. Lane, E. H. Gary of the U. S. Steel Corporation, 
Samuel Gompers and Frank Morrison of the A. F. of L.. and John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


China. And nature also has seen to it that no part of the 
complicated living organism which is the modern industrial 
nation shall govern the whole for its selfish benefit. The 
stomach and the heart are indispensable organs, but they 
can’t strike without causing their own death. 

The 500,coo miners of bituminous coal must eat whether 
they work or not. If the union pays them a strike benefit 
of twelve dollars a week, their strike fund would be gonein half 
amonth. In six weeks they would have to call upon organ- 
ized labor as a whole for help, but by that time industry 
would be so disturbed, so many millions would be out of 
work that little help would be forthcoming. 

Similar considerations would govern the developments of 
a general and effective railroad strike. In a prolonged 
struggle the railroad men could not count on ample finan- 
cial assistance from other labor groups because payrolls 
and working forces everywhere would have to be radically 
reduced. Therefore the strike would have to be won in the 
first two or three weeks or the strikers will lose. 

For the preservation of its life the nation must use every 
possible means to keep its vital processes going in some 
fashion. That’s what the President meant when he served 
notice on the coal miners that their contemplated strike 
was wrong legally and morally and would be resisted with 
all the resources of the nation. And the same kind of notice 
will be given the railroad men. If they go out, they will see 
an improvised organization to run the trains grow up be- 
fore their eyes. No 
healthy nation can 
and willallowitself to 
be paralyzed through 
the refusal of a group 
to perform its usual 
function. 
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Force Never Wins 
Strike for Workers 


Having come thus 
far in our study of 
the labor problem, 
we might as well face 
facts and admit that, 
as the miners and the 
railroaders can not 
win a long strike be- 
cause the nation will 
rapidly fill their 
places and do their 
work somehow, their 
one chance of success 
lies in a successful 
effort to keep others 
taking their 
places. This they 
can do only by force 
and violence, and 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
They could not get together, except in this picture. When the Industrial Conference from 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Almost half a score of persons were killed in the Oakland, Cal., street~car riots. 
the town because the politicians were afraid to take drastic steps to maintain order. 
In Los Angeles no one was killed or injured during the car strike 


when it comes to the use of force, the nation is far better 
equipped than the most powerful labor organization. If 
force is to be the deciding factor in any struggle involving 
the very life of the nation, labor will have lost before the 
first riot. 

Should we, therefore, train ourselves in the effective use 
of machine guns, grenades and bayonets and tell the coal 
miners and the railroad men to go to the devil? Or would 
it be better, if possible, to apply the ounce of prevention? 

A coal or a railroad strike, even if broken sooner or later, 
brings untold misery and loss while it lasts and leaves 
bitterness and inefficiency in its wake. If even-handed 
justice, generosity and the square deal can prevent the 
strikes, let these remedies be applied at once. 

The underground miner leads a hard and dangerous life. 
He is entitled to the highest possible pay and the shortest 
possible hours. If a working week of only thirty hours is 
necessary to preserve his health, let us grant it and cheer- 
fully pay the increased bill. America can not afford to 
send hundreds of thousands of valuable workers into a 
premature grave for the sake of cheap coal. Justice and 
the square deal are due even the humblest foreigner doing 
needed work. 

We have an elaborate and powerful government. It is 
within the province of this government to determine scien- 
tifically whether the underground miner can work six, seven 
or eight hours a day without impairment of strength and 
health. Let the government scientifically determine the 
proper length of the underground working day; let it insist 
upon the very best ventilation, safety and mechanical 
mining equipment. When that is done, the question of 
wages can be adjusted from time to time in accord with 
the rising or falling cost of living. 


U U 


Summing up, it seems to us that it is the 
first duty of the government to determine 
whether the health and strength of the 
men engaged in the key industries of 
mining and transportation are surrounded by the proper 
safeguards and whether the going wage is sufficient to 
maintain them and their families in comfort. This deter- 
mination should be made by an agency unbiased and with- 
out preconceived leanings. On the basis of such a deter- 
mination the country could form an intelligent opinion as 
to the merits of the demands. 


Social Justice 
Must Be Aim 


of America 


Pending such a determination of the 
facts, the nation must live, mining and 
transportation must go on without inter- 
ruption. If the miners and transporta- 
tion workers reject arbitration and strike, 
they must expect the nation to make 
every possible effort to maintain its life 
without them. And if they try to inter- 
fere with these efforts by force, they 
must expect to see overwhelming force 
marshaled against them, no matter how 
much merit their cause may have. 

Self-preservation is the first law in 
national as well as individual life. 


U U 


It is not healthy to place 
into the hands of a few 
hundred thousand men 
the power to paralyze 
all the activities of a nation of a hundred 
and ten millions. At present the coal 
miners and the railroad brotherhoods 
have this power. It can and will be 
4 curtailed. In the West and Southwest 
the coal miner already plays a negligible 
role. Power is supplied by crude oil and 
hydro-electricity. Inthe Middle West and 
the East water power can be developed on 
a larger scale, coal consumption can be reduced by erecting 
modern efficient power plants in the center of the coal fields, 
shipping power over electric wires instead of transporting 
coal in cars. Some day electricity developed out of the move- 
ment of wind and water will make the world entirely inde- 
pendent of the coal miner. Pending the arrival of that day, 
clectricity will continue to lessen his importance. 

Similarly a new factor is undermining the power of the 
railroad brotherhoods. Every day the mileage of perma- 
nent concrete highways is increasing, the number of heavy- 
duty motor trucks operating over them at freight-train 
speed is growing. In effect, this network of permanent 


The Power of 
Labor Groups 
is Diminishing 


Mobs ruled 


highways is fast developing into a subsidiary railway system 
capable of acting as substitute for the steel rail and the loco- 
motive in times of stress. 
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Smoking the Pipe of Peace 
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‘By and by only a general strike of 
the farmers will be able to bring the 
country to the verge of starvation. And 
if the urban workers are entitled to the 
seven-hour work day, does not the farmer 
deserve a like concession? 


U U 


High Urban Speaking of the farmer 
Wages and and farm laborer, the 
ae ee promoters of the endless 


strikes for higher wages 
and shorter hours seem to be overlooking 
one important fact: the higher they raise 
wages and the lower they cut hours, the 
more attractive they make ‘industrial 
work for the young man from the coun- 
try. For instance: 

The employees of the electric railways 
in and round Los Angeles struck. Within 
two weeks service on these lines was 
practically normal. The cars were oper- 
ated largely by young men from the 
country who sought the jobs with the 
full knowledge that they were taking 
strikers’ places. Work on the electric cars 
was so much easier, pleasanter and better 
paid that farm labor did not hesitate to 
fill the void. Incidentally, there was no 
rioting. No one was killed or injured 
because the Los Angeles authorities were known to stand 
firmly on the rock of public order. In Oakland, California, 
on the other hand, the car strike cost eight lives and sent 
scores to the hospitals because the authorities, considering 
votes first and their sworn duty afterwards, temporized 
with the mobs, took half-measures half-heartedly until the 
situation got beyond their control. 

For ten years the nation’s farms have been suffering from 
insufficient labor. To hold and increase the farm-labor 
supply, hours, wages and working conditions must be 
placed on par with the emoluments of industrial work. If 
that is done, food and clothing will go far higher than now 
and the industrial worker will pay the bill. 
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Just at the Most Dangerous Place in the Trail, too 








Or a 


INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


Are they glad to be home again from Siberia? Look at them! They've been shot in the 
back by the Bolsheviks and shoved round by the Japanese until they prayed for home 
or for reinforcements to clean up the whole mess at once. Yet volunteers are 
going out to Siberia by the thousand via the Pacific Coast 


In other words, no single group or faction can increase 
its standard of living at the expense of another group. 
They must all move up together, and they can make this 
upward movement only by increasing the individual and 
collective productiveness. 


U U 


The Closed If Mr. Gompers, Mr. Plumb and their 
Shop and the associates would only study the results 
Plumb Plan produced by the practical application of 


their theories in Russia, the road to indus- 
trial harmony would be filled with fewer obstacles. In 
Russia the workers took absolute control of practically all 
industries, directing them by means of committees elected 
by popular industrial vote. Capital and management was 
eliminated, bourgeois profits had vanished. The worker 
received “‘the full fruit of his toil.” 

The result was chaos, disorganization, loafing and sol- 
diering. To cure it, Lenine introduced “labor control” and 
“individual dictatorship” during the hours of work. The 
elected committees transmitted their power to individual 
directors, who arbitrarily fixed the hours of labor and the 
amount of work the individual must accomplish. The. 
orders of these soviet dictators were enforced by the bayo- 
nets of the Red Guards. Lenine tried to reason with his 
followers. He pointed out to them the obvious fact that 
they could have no heat if they did not produce coal, that 
they could have no bread unless they operated the mills 
and ran the trains to transport the wheat. When they kept 
on loafing and soldiering, he introduced compulsory labor, 
compulsory hours, piece work and the Taylor system of 
efficiency, jailing, starving and shooting those workmen 
who persisted in demanding the maximum standard of 
living with the minimum of productive toil. 

Messrs. Gompers, Plumb and their associates advocate 
the closed union shop. Because they could not get the 
recognition of this principle they broke up the national 
industrial conference. The employers’ group declined to 
accede to the closed-union-shop principle. Why did the 
employers decline? 

Because it has been the practically universal experience 
that the closed union shop arbitrarily reduces the output 
and places artificial fetters on individual efficiency. The 
closed union shop so hampered British industry that a 
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drastic law had to be passed in war time to make possible 
increased output and the full utilization of British man 
power in order to win the war and preserve the nation. 
And the British experience has been duplicated in every 
American community where the closed union shop has 
prevailed. 

If Messrs. Gompers and Plumb want to smooth the path 
for the closed union shop, they can do it best, they can 
obtain unqualified popular support, by abolishing the 
restrictions on output practised by practically every union, 
by making union membership a guarantee of efficiency and 
by demonstrating to the employer and to the public that 
the closed shop will produce higher output in return for 
higher wages, shorter hours and better conditions. 

When organized labor proves that it can and will do these 
things, it will have the unanimous backing of public opinion 
in its demand for a substantial share in the control of indus- 
try and transportation. 


U U 
The Treaty 


About to Be ; 
es cally cer- 
Ratified tain, as 


these lines are written, 
that the Treaty will be 
ratified by the Senate 
without amendments, 
but with certain com- 
paratively mild reser- 
vations. The dust raised 
by the great contro- 
versy is settling, the 
janitors are clearing up 
the inky wreckage and 
it becomes possible to 
see the real object of 
the fight. 

The ship that brought 
the President home 
from France bore the 
name George Washing- 
ton. Despite this sig- 
nificant cognomen of 
his temporary habita- 
tion, Europe thoroughly 
believes that Mr. Wil- 
son changed his mind 
concerning the Treaty 
on his way across the 
Atlantic. He was ex- 
pected to lay the unvar- 
nished facts before the 
American people, to tell 
them frankly that the 
instrument he was 
bringing home had many and grievous faults, that it lacked 
the idealistic, altruistic base he had advocated and that it 
was the result of many compromises with powerful national- 
istic and imperialistic forces, but that it was the best to be 
had under the circumstances and that it carried in its 
womb the seed of its own regeneration—the League of 
Nations. This plain statement would come in his first 
speech advocating ratification, according to opinion abroad. 

But he did not speak as those who had watched the Peace 
Conference felt sure he would. Instead he seems to have 
decided to take the stand that the Treaty was 99.8 per cent 
perfect and complied in practically every respect with his 
oft-proclaimed ideals. Why did he change? Why did the 
opposition attack his stand with such corroding bitterness? 

Perhaps our humble attempt to answer the questions 
may shed a little light on the riddle and pour a little oil on 
the angry waters of controversy. Perhaps it will be possi- 
ble to show that the President and the opposition were 
never so very far apart. 


It seems 
practi- 


x 








Seattle believes in taking hostages. Its fighting mayor, the doughty Ole Hansen, not 
had an old-fashioned family of eight children. Hansen's successor, Mayor Cecil 
B. Fitzgerald. runs true to form. He and Mrs. Fitzgerald have six of ‘em, as fine 


looking, upstanding a family as can be found in a week's airplane travel 


The President, being a historian and a 
Sania wo Bult scholar, having had to do the compro- 
All Parties mising, must have known the shortcomings 

and dangers of the Treaty far better than 
any other man. But he also knew that the League of Na- 
tions, properly supported and handled, could supply the 
megaphone through which the voice of the world’s liberals 
could make itself heard, that the hand of the League, if 
guided by the right spirit, could lay the healing salve of jus- 
tice over the wounds inflicted by the Treaty. 

Is it not possible that Mr. Wilson, knowing the vulnera- 
bility of the Treaty, knowing that mass attacks upon it were 
inevitable, decided for strategic and personal reasons to 
defend every clause of the document, to hold it aloft as a 
perfect creation in order to save it from amendment and 
from a return to the reconvened Paris Conference? Is it 
improbable that, to forestall the worst, he demanded of the 
Senate far more than he expected to get? 


Also, is it totally im- 
se ss 4 4 
he DAF ny is 


Reservations 







possible that the Senate 
¢ opposition, knowing the 
President’s strength 
with the country, in- 
tended from the begin- 
ning to ratify with mild 
reservations and follow- 
ing the custom of bar- 
gainers from time im- 
memorial, announced in 
rock-ribbed tones that 
never, never, never 
would it deliver the fate 
of this great and good 
country into the hands 
of Europe’s royal ad- 
venturers through the 
straight jacket of thene- 
farious Covenant, only 
to silence the tumult 
the moment it had been 
assured of the reserva- 
tions it desired? 

Such things have 
happened before. Per- 
haps both parties are 
satisfied with the ulti- 
mate result and had 
been ready to accept it 
at the beginning of the 
es great debate. 

PHOTO BY aeee, orem Yet this debate was 

wasted time or 
effort. For the United 
States it has been the 
most valuable and con- 
structive discussion of 
world affairs since the poison gas of propaganda and censor- 
ship began to hide the facts back in 1914. 


U U 


We owe it to the black blood of forensic 
battle spilled by the Senatorial opposition 
that we have been able to get a close-up 
view of the actual facts in the case, that 
we now can have a true picture of America’s position in the 
war and in the world as it emerges from the crimson chaos. 
Thanks to the great debate we now know that the European 
governments during the past five years professed unswerv- 
ing allegiance to the unselfish American ideals, but that their 
actions did not square with their words. We know now 
that the Old World governments care little about ideals, 
but are mightily concerned in all practical affairs that may 
influence their nations’ trade and expansion. 

It is good to have our eyes wide open. We are about to 
enter into an agreement of a more or less permanent nature 








Uncle Sam’s 
Great Role 


in the League 
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Mountain-climbing is now made easy. See the airplane wing in the right foreground? W. S. Osborne of the Forest Service took this photo of 
Mt. Hood, Oregon's best beloved and highest peak, flying so close to the summit that he almost scraped the snow with the fuselage 


with them. Since we learned that all of them think of 
Number One and his best interests exclusively, since we 
have discovered that they echoed our fine phrases in order 
to please us as one humors a precocious child, we know 
what to expect. Our task in the League of Nations is to 
fight for the common interests of all mankind, to do battle 
for the righting of the wrongs in the Treaty, to work early 
and late for the establishment of a foundation upon which 
all the nations of Europe and Asia may meet in sincere 
friendship. 

No such busis can exist while deals like the Shantung 
affair can go through unchallenged. It is strictly up to the 
United States to see to it that similar deals are prevented 
in the future and that the unworkable parts of the Treaty 
are changed in order to restore genuine peace in Europe and 
Asia. The time for compromises, deals and secret agree- 
ments is past. Hereafter the United States must take its 
stand squarely upon righteousness and justice, must refuse 
to yield the thousandth part of an inch and withdraw from 
the League of Nations unless it can infuse the spirit of 
altruism into the organization. 


U U 


The Greatest 
Booze Debauch 


Apparently it is 
the present pro- 
in All History 9°27 of the Ad- 

ministration to 
use the “wet” votes as a club 
with which to help force early 
ratification of the Treaty. If the 
Treaty is ratified late in Novem- 
ber, the country will be given a 
chance to indulge in a whiskey 
debauch of unexampled propor- 
tions for two months. The 
longer ratification is delayed the 
shorter the booze orgy. 

Political cowardice is at the 
bottom of this situation. If Con- 
gress immediately after the armis- 
tice had repealed the war-time 
prohibition act and allowed the 
manufacture and sale of beer and 
light wines while keeping whiskey 
and other ardent spirits tightly 
bottled up, the country would have 





Col. House is back in the U.S.A. 

he more he saw the less he’a say, 
Ana the less he spoke the more he heara. 
Why éan't we be like this wise ola bira ? 


adjusted itself calmly and without much protest to the 
advent of national prohibition. Instead of this sound, sen- 
sible policy which would have enabled the wine-grape 
growers of California to minimize their losses by disposing 
peacefully of this year’s crop, which would have given the 
breweries, glass plants and allied enterprises a full year in 
which to make the necessary re-adjustment, Congress and 
the President passed the buck, jockeyed and maneuvered 
round the heart of the problem for political advantage 
and finally arrived at the unsatisfactory solution of ushering 
in prohibition with a booze orgy of two months. 

It is still time to reconsider, to minimize the losses of the 
grape growers and to keep the lid screwed down tight on the 
remaining stores of strong drink. No one in his right senses 
enjoys the prospect of the greatest booze debauch in 
all history. Since all local restrictions have been abolished, 
it is certain to come if the ban on whiskey is lifted. For 
months the authorities have been closing one eye; during 
a short “wet” interim they will shut both, no matter 
how bad the excesses. 


U U 
Pullman Car 


Still Outraces 
the Airplane 


Sixty-two air- 
planesstarted to 
fly across the 
continent and 
back. Less than a dozen finished 
the round trip. At the end of the 
third week of the endurance 
contest six pilots were still hoping 
for better weather to finish the 
journey. Ten men _ had_ been 
killed. Thirty machines had been 


wrecked. After the end of the 
contest long-distance flying 
ceased except in the extreme 


South and West. 

Some months ago it was pointed 
out in these pages that the air- 
plane’s commercial possibilities 
were distinctly and unmistakably 
limited by the fact that it required 
an immense amount of power to 
keep afloat, thus rigidly restrict- 
ing the useful load it could carry. 
Numerous critics notwithstanding, 


Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 
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Perry, 1 the Portland Oregonian 


Will the Pill Calm the Patient ? 


the result of the contest supports the adverse con- 
clusion. The airplane has not yet demonstrated that 
it can carry its own weight, its fuel and its pilot safely, 
dependably and under unfavorable weather conditions over 
long distances on a regular schedule. The best planes with 
the best motors developed by the war failed to meet these 
requirements. It will be years before the airplane has been 
brought to a point where a standardized machine can travel 
from coast to coast on regular schedule at all seasons of the 
year without getting smashed long before its useful life 
should be over. When it has reached that point, it will then 
have to begin the demonstration of its commercial useful- 
ness as a carrier of passengers and goods. 


U U 


How high is your meat bill? Does it show 
an appreciable shrinkage compared with a 
year ago or are you still paying war prices? 
Look it up. Take the bills of November, 
1918, and compare the charges with the meat prices you are 
paying today. Then examine the following figures: 

Since the beginning of the war the number of cattle in 
the nine important countries of western Europe has de- 
creased ten per cent or about 7,000,000 head, the principal 
decreases taking place in Belgium and Germany. During 
the same period the number of cattle in the exporting 
countries of the Americas and Australia increased almost 
fifteen per cent or 16,000,000 head. In the meantime the 
consumption of meat in Europe has decreased rapidly. 

Does this enormous surplus reflect itself in the prices you 
pay for roast beef, steak and soup meat? If it does not, who 
is grabbing the money? The Western cattle men are not. 
They are barely making expenses or facing a deficit. The 
packers apparently are passing fresh beef on to the retailers 
with only a small margin of profit. Who is getting the 
money? 

In the United States and Canada we have today 17,000,- 
ooo more hogs than we had in 1914. In western Europe 
the number of hogs during the war shrunk by 24,000,000, 
indicating a net world loss of about 7,000,000 swine or a 
decrease of 6.5 per cent. Does so small a decrease warrant 
a price of 75 cents a pound for bacon? 


National Beef 
Week With 


Bargain Prices 


The stock-raisers of the United States are in a precarious 
position. They have an enormous surplus above domestic 
needs. Europe is not buying American meats and meat 
products as heavily as had been expected. Europe hasn’t 
the money and Europe isn’t working hard enough to get 
the money with which to buy American goods. Therefore 
the producers must look to the home market to absorb a 
large part of the surplus. The department store cuts prices 
when it wants to clear its shelves. Meat prices must come 
down if the country is to consume its share of the surplus. 

Why not have a National Beef Week with heavily reduced 
prices Lacked by an advertising campaign? 


U Lv) 


A Christmas Who would have expected that the gover- 
P ; 

Present for nors of eight Far Western states, pioneers 

All Women in granting women the ballot, could refuse 


to lift a finger in an effort to help the 
women of the benighted east? The governor of New Hamp- 
shire—think of it!—called a special session of the legislature 
last summer for the express purpose of ratifying the suffrage 
amendment. But the governors of Oregon, of Wyoming, 
Nevada, Arizona, of Washington, Idaho, New Mexico, 
South and North Dakota, all states in which women have 
voted for years, decline to follow New Hampshire’s lead. 

California ratified the amendment early in November. 
Colorado is scheduled to take like action during the middle 
of the month. What do the governors of the other Far 
Western suffrage states fear? The expense of a special 
legislative session called for the single purpose of ratifying 
the amendment is very small; the whole thing can be done 
in a few hours. Why not do it? 

With California and Colorado nineteen states have 
ratified, sixteen of them in special sessions. Seventeen more 
ratifications are needed. If the Far Western suffrage states 
do not take the lead, the anti-suffragists in the east will take 
heart, pick up their tomahawk and block ratification in 
several states, thus holding up universal suffrage for years 
to come. 

Come, gentle governors. Be generous. Christmas is 
approaching. Give ten million women the one gift they 
desire. 
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All is Peaceful Along the Pacific 
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We don’t believe it. Whoever makes the 
general statement that one child out of 
three in the United States of America is 
undernourished, implying that one-third 
of the population never gets enough to eat to satisfy its 
minimum physical needs, either does not know what he is 
talking about or else is making an intentionally misleading 
statement. 

Apparently this statement is based on the startling dis- 
covery that a large percentage of school children is below 
the normal weight for a given age and height. That twenty 
to thirty per cent of the school children are below normal 
weight may be readily admitted, but it is silly and ridiculous 
to jump to the conclusion that the thin, scrawny youngster 
lacks weight because he or she does not get enough to eat. 
Every parent knows that some children can stuff themselves 
habitually like young anacondas and still remain thin, while 
others grow fat on a fraction of the thin one’s ration, but 
apparently these individual differences in assimilation have 
not been taken into account by the promulgators of the 
theory that one-third of America’s population is perpetually 
suffering from the pangs of hunger. 

Of real value, on the contrary, is the effort made by the 
California Dairy Council to determine how many school 
children receive an adequate amount of milk daily and how 
many do not. Fresh, pure milk is an indispensable part of 
the child’s diet. No child should be without it. When it is 
definitely known how many school children fail to receive 
this indispensable food, intelligent steps can be taken to 
remedy the deficiency. But sensational, scare-head gen- 
eralizations based on inconclusive facts are of no value to 
anyone. 


Do American 
Children Get 
Enough to Eat? 


U U 


Municipal And still milk is going up. In most of the 
Distribution of | Far Western cities it now retails, delivered, 

for fifteen cents a quart or nine cents a 
Fresh Milk pint, giving the milk dealer better than 
sixty cents « gallon, gross. Of this amount the producer, 
the dairyman, receives approximately fifty per cent less the 
freight. Out of the other fifty per cent the distributor pays 
for pasteurization, handling, bottling and delivery. 




















Bronstrup, in the San Francisco Chronuile 


To Have and to Hold 
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Some People Can Learn Only Through Experience 





Perry, in the Portland Oregonian 


The average grocer manages to pay his rather high rent, 
his help, buys his light and heat, runs his delivery system 
and makes a profit out of an average margin of twenty-five 
to thirty per cent. The milk distributor maintains that he 
will lose money unless he receives fifty per cent. 

A movement is on foot in several parts of the West to 
declare milk a public utility, its distribution to be under- 
taken either by the municipality itself or under strict munci- 
ipal regulation. The experiment certainly is worth while. 
If only one municipal milk man supplies each block instead 
of four or five private drivers, useless costs will be eliminated 
from the start. And the city can afford to render the ser- 
vice at cost. After paying the producer well for his output, 
it should be possible to sell milk for twelve cents and less 
per quart. 


U U 


The teaching of agriculture in the high 
schools of the Far West has been a fizzle. 
It has not held the interest of the pupils. . 
It has not caused them to look upon farm- 
ing with different eyes. It has not induced them to go back 
to the farm. Agriculture as taught at present in the high 
schools has not been made vital. 

Anyway, the city high school is not the proper place in 
which to teach agriculture. For real, permanent results it 
should be taught in the country schools. Oklahoma realized 
this necessity and provided for compulsory agricultural 
studies in all rural schools through a clause in the state con- 
stitution. Other states endeavored to reach the same 
results by law, but failure was the universal result. The 
teaching of agriculture out of a text-book by a person who 
knew little of the subject did not interest the pupils or their 
parents. 

The rural school as such and its agricultural studies in 
particular declined because they had no direct, practical 
relation to the life going on around them. 

Came a Missouri man with an idea. “If I can bring the 
daily life of the farm into the school-room, if I can take the 
children out into the fields and give them knowledge that 
will help their parents to do better farming and make more 


Putting New 
Life Into the 
Country School 
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$100 to $500 a year more than ordinary 
country teachers and their schools have 
become strong factors in community 
development. 

The Far West is ever looking for the 
best in education. Which rural school 
will be the first to adopt the Missouri 
idea of “Show the pupil?” 


U U 


Forest Waste The retail furniture 
Now Pinches dealers’ association of a 
a ee Pacific Coast state the 
ether day called upon 
the federal government to place anexport 
embargo on hardwoods The members of 
theassociation were scared. Every month 
they saw the price of their goods go up; 
every month they heard that the price 
would go still higher because the cost of 
hardwood was bound to increase. Upon 











The white states have ratified the woman's suffrage amendment. 


money,” he reasoned, “the little red school-house will be- 
come a feal factor in the life of the farming community and 
I’ll have to beg the children to go hore.” He tried out his 
theory. He took five ambitious teachers and gave them a 
special winter’s course. Then he turned them loose. 

One of the teachers took the school at Garrett, Nodaway 
county, Missouri. He found a dingy, gray, unpainted build- 
ing with two dilapidated outhouses; he was hired by an in- 
different school board that had made an annual levy of fifty 
cents per hundred dollars of assessed valuation since the 
flood. The children had been put through the usual dull 
cramming process. 


U U 


After the daily life of the farm had been 
Pace for the brought into the schoolroom for one term, 
Par West things changed. The school board lifted 

the levy to ninety cents 
and raised the teacher’s salary. The 
school was given a coat of paint and 
renovated, inside and out. A little work 
shop was built. The outhouses were put 
into first-class condition and in the 
community the school became the 
center of interest. 

How was it done? 

Instead of studying botany out of a 
book, the pupils went out into the 
fields to study corn, to find out why 
Jim Watson’s field had a better stand 
than Old Man Bledsoe’s. Instead of 
getting words out of a printed page, 
the pupils learned how to select seeds 
and test them, how and why to rotate 
crops, how to make a garden, how to do 
canning and drying. 

The second year they learned how to 
make actual things of real use on their 
parents’ farm. In the third year the 
study of live animals was taken up, and 
in the fourth year the farm home itself 
and the soil upon which it stands was 
taken up, always through practical first- 
hand demonstration and doing. 

Two hundred teachers in thirty-eight 
Missouri counties have specially pre- 
pared themselves for the vitalizing of the 
rural school. They are getting from 


Missouri Sets 


The black ones have not, 
except that California and Colorado have just joined the white sisterhood. Let us 
hope that all the territory west of the Missouri will be white before spring 





the cause of this increase the following ex- 
cerpt from a government report of aSouth 
African state throws a vivid light: 

The reckless improvidence and desire for 
quick returns practised by Yankee speculators 
have placed hickory spokes and buggies largely on the South 
African market. ... Well-wishers of the Colony may, however, 
view this with equanimity because it gives the more valuable 
(South African) hardwood forests a period of rest, pending the in- 
evitable ultimate failure of the American supply. 


Because Yankee speculators want to make quick: profits 
by selling hickory cheap to South Africa, white oak, ash and 
poplar to southern Europe, black walnut to Germany, the 
American householder is confronted by extravagant prices 
for furniture. Even in the backward corners of Europe 
the governments will not allow the cutting of white oak 
for barrel staves, most criminally wasteful of all lumbering 
operations, but in America the practice still flourishes. 

Furniture is high and going higher: lumber is high and 
going higher. Pretty soon there will be a famine in hard 
and soft woods—unless we cease butchering the remaining 
stand of timber and adopt a rational national forest policy. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
Ko Clun Pong killed himself after the oriental fashion as a protest against the Shantung deal. 
The upper picture shows Chinese girl students—white is the Chinese color of 
mourning—in his funeral procession. ‘Below the pupils of Ching Hwa 
College are demonstrating against the loss of the province 
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T was a great victory 

for Japan. The United 

States Senate by a 

vote of fifty-five to thirty-five has confirmed the 
decision of the Peace Conference awarding German rights 
and privileges in the Chinese province of Shantung to Japan. 
It is not at all improbable that the Peace Treaty, as various 
experts asserted to the Foreign Relations Committee, has 
done much more than merely yield German rights in 
Shantung to Japan, and that the ambiguous language of 
the Treaty with the Senate’s ratification substantially robs 
China of the entire province and shackles its forty millions 
of people. 

I have the honor to sit immediately next to a distinguished 
United States Senator who has served in three Cabinets, a 
Senator for whom I have conceived a very high respect and 
regard, and from whose full store of knowledge of inter- 
national events I have often profited. When first he 
asserted to me the proud tradition of our State Department, 
the boast indeed of our Gov- 





W hat of the Nation? 


American National Honor and Shantung 
—Mob Rule and the Law 


By Senator Hiram W. Johnson 














France, with 
a population, according to 


the size of 


the best estimate, of 

thirty-eight millions, the density of the population being 
four times as great as that of France. It is rich in minerals, 
and in one sense is the gateway to Peking. The Ger- 
mans extorted in 1898 a non-transferable lease from 
the Chinese. After the commencement of the war in 1914, 
China wished to undertake the recapture of the fortress 
and harbor, but was prevented from active participa- 
tion by Japan. Japan joined the Allies, and in 1914 marched 
into the interior of the province, captured the harbor and 
German forces, and has since remained in possession, not 
only of what Germany had under the lease, but substantially 
of the entire province. Thereafter in 1915, at the point of 
the gun, Japan extorted various agreements from China. 
But the United States Government at that time advised 
both China and Japan “that it will recognize no agreement 
or pledge between the government of China or that of Japan, 
which may affect the rights 





ernment, that we had never 
despoiled a friend, nor broken 
our plighted word, I listened 
with but the passing interest 
aroused by the relation of 
what would seem in a democ- 
racy the obvious and natural 


Senater Hiram Johnson writes exclusively for SUNSET. 
His authoritative articles each month deal with various 
matters of national interest and importance. 
Senator and the Editors have reserved for themselves en- 
tire freedom in the expression of their views on all subjects. 


which the United States 
and her citizens derived 
from treaties in China, or 


which may affect the polit- 
ical or territorial integrity 
of China, or the interna- 
tional policy, known as the 


Both the 





course. 

That a government resting upon the sovereignty of a 
people, asserting in its very Magna Charta the right of the 
people to rule, and fashioning its own destiny on this doc- 
trine, should never be a party to wrenching territory from 
the weak and yielding it to the lust of power, or from hand- 
ing peoples to an arrogant, and a formidable and hostile 
nation, was to me but the necessary and essential corollary 
of our American policy. I little thought in the early days 
of our discussion how soon that principle of the Republic’s 
action, which had ever been its guide in its foreign relations, 
would be put to the test. The test has come upon the Shan- 
tung decision; the principle is shattered; the day of the 
proud boast of America is past. 

Very hastily let us examine the situation. Shantung is 
one of the eighteen provinces of China, about one-fourth 


policy of the Open Door, 
as far as it relates to China.”” We may therefore dismiss 
from the discussion the 1915 agreements. In 1917 we 
asked China to enter the war, and we promised that if China 
would participate we would protect her at the Peace Table. 
At our request China declared war on Germany. The 
Allies, with the exception of Japan, desired this as well. 
While we and they were asking China thus to declare war, 
Japan, Great Britain, France and Italy entered into secret 
bargains, by which it was agreed the Allies would vote with 
Japan in relation to Shantung at the Peace Conference, 
and by which Great Britain stipulated Japan should vote 
with Great Britain concerning islands south of the equator 
in the Pacific. The bargain was made contemporaneously 
with our negotiations with China and China’s entrance into 
the war, and, as the testimony discloses, was concealed, not 
15 
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only from China, but from the United States, and neither 
knew of this agreement to despoil a friend we were inviting 
to participate with us in the conflict until the meeting of 
the Peace Conference in 1919. Our Nation, through the 
President, stated the terms upon which peace would be 
made. These terms were definite and specific, and assented 
to, with one or two exceptions wholly unconnected with 
the present discussion, by all nations. We insisted that: 

“Each part of the final settlement must be based 
upon the essential justice of that particular case; 

“That every territorial settlement must be made in 
the interest and for the benefit of the populations con- 
cerned; 

“That all well defined national aspirations shall be 
accorded the utmost satisfaction; 

“We are indomitable in our power of independent 
action and can in no circumstances consent to live in a 
world government by intrigue and force; 

“A free and wholly impartial adjustment of all colo- 
nial claims; 

“The settlement of every question, whether of terri- 
tory, or sovereignty or economic arrangement, or of 
political relationship, upon the basis of the acceptance 
of that settlement by the people immediately con- 
cerned, and not upon the basis of the material interest 
or advantage of any other nation or people which may 
desire a different settlement for the sake of its own 
exterior influence or mastery; 

“That peoples shall not be handed about from one 
sovereignty to another as if they were property;” 

and thatself-determination should obtain in every 
settlement. 

Not only were these principles enunciated and accepted, 
but again and again we insisted that any peace which did 
nor protect weak peoples would be an insincere and an 
insecure peace, and that in the new world order it would be 
intolerable to permit the weak to be bandied about among 
the strong. These declarations of ours were accepted 
throughout the world. The straining eyes of subject peoples 
saw the dawn of a new era. The President said subse- 
quently that the hope aroused in weak nations and weak 
peoples by the trumpet tones of the great Republic of the 
world was a “metaphysical tragedy.” It was much more 
than this. China had the right to rely, first, upon our 
promise, second, upon our peace terms acclaimed and 
accepted by all the world, and third, upon the justice of 
her position. When the Peace Conference met at Paris, 
with high hopes the Chinese representatives presented 
their case. They were at once confronted with the secret 
bargains of the Allies robbing her at the very time she 
became a party in the common cause. 


PON the presentation of the secret bargains an impasse 

arose. Japan threatened to withdraw from the League of 
Nations and the Conference if the bargains were not recog- 
nized and Shantung given to her. This despite the fact the 
secret treaties were superceded by the terms of peace to 
which all had assented. The experts all agreed and Secre- 
tary Lansing so testified that this was a mere bluff. The 
President disagreed with his experts and with Secretary 
Lansing. The bluff worked and the President yielded to 
the secret treaties. What a sorry and sordid picture! And 
not the worst part of the situation is that some ministers, 
some churchmen, some school teachers and some judges 
are complacently telegraphing United States Senators, ““We 
have considered the objections to the Treaty and we find 
none that has merit or is weighty.”” What an intellectual 
strabismus is here! I venture the assertion that none of 
these good people has even read the Treaty. I will not 
believe that they justify the Shantung decision. There has 
been little justification of it in Washington. There have 
been many specious pleas that we agree to the wrong and 
then express a disapproval of it, a kind of conscience salving 
difficult to comprehend; and again, that we leave it ulti- 
mately to the League of Nations to remedy the wrong, a 


suggestion carrying with it an utter contempt for popular 
intelligence, because the very beneficiary of the wrong 
under the League can prevent its remedy. 

I have not dilated upon this subject because of the wrong 
upon China. That is bad enough. The wrong we have 
done ourselves is infinitely worse. A man who lies finally 
destroys his veracity. The individual who indulges in 
questionable transactions or frauds strains and _ finally 
breaks his moral fibre. A nation is no different. The nation 
that breaks its promises, forsakes its principles and violates 
its plighted word destroys its national fibre. It not only 
stains its honor but perverts its very moral nature. 

When those who had in their keeping the good faith of the 
United States departed from its lofty and honorable course 
and assented to injustice and imperial piracy they com- 
mitted a most grievous wrong against the Republic. This 
generation holds in trust the national honor for succeeding 
generations. Our high duty, apparently, has been for- 
gotten. The greatest injustice done is not to forty millions 
of Chinese. In the destruction of the national moral fibre, 
the wrong is done to generations of Americans. It was a 
great victory for Japan; a sorry day for America. 


Mob Rule and the Law 
i events in our country have demonstrated 


how very thin after all is the veneer of civilization. 

Race riots in different cities, and even in the capi- 
tal of the Nation, broke through all legal restraints, 
overcame for the moment constituted authority and ex- 
hibited the naked fiendishness of mob brutality. Unrest 
and an apparent hostility to organized society here and 
there have exhibited the ugly possibilities underlying our 
social order. The worst of the recent instances occurred 
in Omaha. Here the hideous irresponsibility of mass mad- 
ness culminated in the burning of the court-house, in the 
cruel maltreatment of the mayor and an endeavor to hang 
that official. Very intimately it was brought home to us by 
these passing events that the protection of the law is some- 
times but a frail and slender barrier. 

In usual times, under ordinary circumstances, the majesty 
of the law offers the buckler and shield against disorder 
and violence; but through thisself-imposed screen of restraint 
and control we have lately had a fleeting glimpse of the dis- 
torted visage of the mad mob. We can not trace the causes 
of these northern riots nor the strange unrest which now 
affects us. It may be wholly psychological, a reflex of war, 
a continuance of that mass action in which people, moved 
from thcir accustomed orbit, indulge in war times. If this, 
time will work its cure,and restore our normal mentality. 

But the various “isms” like I. W. W.ism, preaching de- 
struction, bloodshed and overturn of government by 
violence, have a different root. I have no fear of the ulti- 
mate result of this preachment, but it has no place in our 
country. Here the promise of American life is held out to 
all, and in it all may participate. If the Government fails to 
respond, the ballot gives the efficacious weapon. In a 
democracy such as ours the builet can not be substituted for 
the ballot. 

On the Western coast, and it is there we have most of the 
I. W. W., there can be no excuse, whatever may be asserted 
of other parts of the world, for their existence. On the 
Pacific Coast the right of selection of those who make and 
administer the laws is given, and in addition, the power to 
make and unmake the very laws themselves. In the West 
we have come nearest democracy; and in the West, of all 
places, where people may suggest and make laws and undo 
what recalcitrant legislators may attempt, and even remove 
at will unfaithful officials, there should be neither lodgment 
nor tolerance of I. W. W.ism. If a law is bad, if it works in- 
justice or hardship, the lawmakers or the people themselves 
may repeal it; but this repeal must be accomplished in the 
specified mode. While the law exists it must be admin- 
istered fairly and enforced. To destroy the law by violence 
destroys not only it but weakens the whole barrier inter- 
posed by organized society for the people’s protection. 
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ONSIEUR BON COEUR 
stepped along the boulevard. 
It was a splendid day, a very 
grand day, such a day as Cali- 
fornia gives her own with lavish hand. 
The blue skies shone with depth and 
splendor, the little winds were sweet, the 
sunlight was neither pale nor glaring but 
that mystic blend of both that makes for 
brilliance and enchanting sparkle. 

And yet f2r once Monsieur lagged in his 
usually spirited progress. The battered hat 
on his gray head had lost something of its 
jaunty tilt, the eucalyptus stick in his slim 
old hand did not swing so gracefully, for 
alas! calamity had overtaken Monsieur! 

Perhaps you who read may remember 
Monsieur Bon Coeur, the erstwhile gay 
traveler of the West Coast ways. 

Assuredly! How could you forget him? 

Then you will recall the twenty dollars 
spent so regally to the veterinary for the 
setting of an utterly worthless little dog’s 
leg that a little boy’s heart might not en- 
tirely break in a willow thicket beside the 
road. You will remember, too, the shrewd 
old philanthropist who saw something of 
the transaction and the subsequent twenty 
that found its way to Monsieur’s hand; 
also the high resolves of Monsieur regard- 
ing the spending of the same—the suit, 
not too badly worn which he intended pur- 
chasing fromacertain modest se -cond-hand 
emporium south of the “Slot,” the hat to 
match, the shoes. But plans in Mon- 
sieur’s life had had for many years a 
discouraging way of failing to come 
true, of drifting away like smoke—since 
the wondrous wine-vats lay so near 
the roads! 

Of that magic twenty there was noth- 
ing left save only the small but clumsy 
box that hung in the left-hand curve of 
Monsieur’s straight old back beside the 
compact blanket-roll—an accordion, 
vastly the worse for wear, but mellow as 
the notes of a meadow-lark with age. It 
had cost the small sum of four bits and 
had been purchased from a sailor on the 
Oakland waterfront. 


Monsieur Plays 


| He Reaches the Heart of 
His Audience 


| By Vingie E. Roe 


Author of: Monsieur Bon Coeur 
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At eventides this little box was a won- 
drous comfort to its owner whose slender 


blue-veined hands were instinct with 
music. Sitting in some thicket beside 


the road, or on a pile of ties, Monsieur 
could make it speak with sobbing elo- 
quence of ancient glories—of Paris, of 
lights and loves and laughter long forgot. 

He could make a roystering bunch of 
hoboes turn away their faces in the twi- 
light and become tragically silent. He 
could play upon the past with aching 
pathos, all because the little empty box 
had a windy soul within it and because 
Monsieur had lived and was kindly. 

But today for once the world was a 
drab space to Monsieur 

He found no good in it—a very unusual 
thing. 

So he carried his ancient hat in his hand 
and plodded down the boulevard. For 
once too his blanket-roll seemed heavy 
and Monsieur sighed. 

He looked ahead and saw a great green 
wood that fringed the way, the cool 
guardians of some rich estate. There he 
thought one might rest at the roadside, 
assuredly, just in the outer shade. Mon- 
sieur was of that perfect breeding which 
never intrudes nor oversteps. And he was 
right. There were unlimited possibilities 
underthe green canopy—ah, yes, unlimited 
possibilities, as he was to find later. A 
smart hedge, shoulder high and perfectly 
kept, ran far and away down the road 
beside the shining asphalt, while inside 
huge trees sang and whispered in the 
winds. There were winding walks and 
fountains playing and little hidden nooks 
and places, with rustic seats and tables 
and benches of stone. Deep in the green 
dusk there must be a grand house and 
gardens and stables and places for motor 
cars. One knew they must all be there. 

Monsieur looked his fill and something 
of peace and beauty came back into the 
day, so that prese ently he unslung his roll, 
eased off his precious accordion and lay 
down beside the hedge with his gray head 
uncovered on the blankets. 
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What is there in a high blue sky that 
so tempts sleep to visit eyes beholding? 
And especially old eyes that have looked 
long on mundane things? 

In a matter of moments Monsieur slept. 
There was much to pity in the thin old face, 
so mercilessly exposed to the passing gaze. 
No one passed, however, and the little 
breezes played kindly on the furrowed 
brow beneath the shaggy iron gray hair. 

It was really several hours before a 
sound of voices wakened him, voices that 
came from over the hedge, a man’s voice 
and a woman’s. They were low toned but 
alive with passion and Monsieur divined 
at once that they had been going on for 
some time and that their speech was vital. 
With his instinctive courtesy he was for 
arising at once, and rolled softly over to 
do so. As he turned he found himself 
looking through an opening in the dense 
hedge where some animal owned a well- 
used passageway. 

There, some twenty feet away, a man 
sat on one of the stone benches and held 
hard to the hands of a woman who stood 
beside him. He was a young man, vital 
and quick with youth, handsome and slim, 
and he wore a uniform. His dark eyes 
pleaded upon the woman’s face and Mon- 
sieur looked up at her. 

A® what a woman! 

No wonder the youth looked at her 
with his heart in his face. She was tall 
and royally built and she was past her 
first youth, a full-bloomed flower of 
womanhood, rich and glowing and fit to 
make the wow leap at sight of her. She 
was blond : and intelligent. 
There were many things in her blue eyes, 
things that indexed her—love and passion 
and sensitiveness and courage. One knew 
that she could do strong things, that — 
had only to decide to do them. Now: 
she stood looking down at the young man 
on the bench there was in her face a tense- 
ness that spoke of struggle. She breathed 
shortly, held her under lip between her 
white teeth and studied. 
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The man put his face suddenly against 
her palms. 

“Lila,” he said thickly, “love is such a 
little word! It is useless in my great need 
to tell you what I feel for you. I only 
know that I will give the world and all it 
holds for you. 

“T will be a slave under your hand for- 
ever if you'll only come with me. I'll 
forsake everything, and gladly, consider- 
ing it niggardly pay for my paradise. I 
have passage booked on the boat that 
leaves atdawn. We can make it smoothly 
if you'll meet me here at twelve sharp. 
And then—the world before us. 

“We'll lose ourselves in the Islands. 
Oh, Lila! Mine! I can hardly grasp it— 
the wonder, the ecstacy! 

He lifted his face and it was drawn and 
white, the face of a boy crazed with love. 
It moved the woman visibly. 
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came sweeping up from toward the city 
and Monsieur scanned it eagerly as it 
turned in. It was a big car, solid, proud- 
looking, breathing wealth in its suave 
curves. In it sat a man, a fine specimen 
of a man, who rode in the tonneau, a 
grand, impressive man with a deep, rather 
stern face bronzed by alien winds, and he, 
too, wore a uniform, the beautiful blue 
and gold of a naval officer. Monsieur, 
beholding from his hidden camp, thrilled 
with the sense of waves, the steady throb 
of engines, the vision of green lands rising 
out of blue waters— 

This man must know far ports of the 
world—and he must belong to the won- 
derful blond woman. There could be no 
other. 

No. This man was her perfect counter- 
part—sane, dignified, commanding. Why, 


gold sat late out under the stars, quietly 
smoking and talking to the woman, all 
about the happenings of several absent 
months. Nor that the woman frowned 
in the darkness and listened in rather a 
bored manner. 

She did not care for the lure of ships, 
nor for South Sea Island politics. She had 
rather heard of love. 

Monsieur, I say, did not know that she 
looked once and again out toward the 
distant hedge and gripped her hands in 
her lap. But he fancied so. 


HEREFORE, when the dropping moon 

told off eleven o’clock Monsieur Bon 
Coeur took up the ancient accordion very 
tenderly, and seating himself upon the 
blanket roll in the willow thicket, began 
to play. He knew that the rich old voice, 
mellow as wine and deep throated, 
would carry just about right to reach 





“You are a force, Curt,” she said, 
“a strong force. You are a damnable 
force! I have always been straight- 
laced and proud of myself—but you 

you in your youth—and your fire 

-you pull me like a magnet. I— 
can’t decide.” 

“Pll be good to you!” 
“Oh, good!” 

“I know—but he—he has been 
good to me, too.”’ 

At that second Monsieur, holding 
his breath under the hedge, felt a 
pang. [here was another man! Some 
one had been eood to her! How 
could one help it, she was so won- 
derful! 

And she had always been proud of 
herself—straight-laced. 

Monsieur suddenly hated the 
white-faced boy the while he pitied 
him. This woman—why, she was 
sweet as the skies, as clear and digni- 
fed, by that confession. And the 
boy, what was he trying to do? To 
pull her down from that inestimable 
height! 

True, he offered her the greatest 
bribe on earth, the pure gold of a 
real love—Monsieur could see that— 
but there was inside him a panic of 
fear that she would decide and the 
perfect glory of her be lost. 

But she suddenly stooped and 
kissed the man and pulled her hands 


he swore. 





Wild Geese 


By Mabel Kingsley Richardson 


High in the April air, 
Flecking the dazzling sun, 
Northward the wild geese fare 
Luring the summer on. 


Spring-lilt is in their song, 

The heart of me flies after; 
Oh, let me go along 

To live with sun and laughter. 


But came the bleak November, 
And down the leaden sky 

The old way they remember, 
Drifting with plaintive cry. 


My fire-lit hearth is cheery, 
I have no wish to roam; 
For summer wings, aweary, 
Back to her southern home. 


the great house as soft as distant 
winds on hilltops. 

And so, when the man fell silent, 
smoking, and the woman was waiting 
in nervous tension for the whir of a 
motor which should stop somewhere 
out in the darkness, there came sud- 
denly creeping upon the night the 
deep infectious tones of some instru- 
ment whose origin was_ puzzling, 
heard thus in the night. 

From far down in the willows 
beyond the road they seemed tocome, 
soft, faint, golden, and they spoke of 
childhood and the village church: 


Jesus, lover of my soul— 


“Why— What—!” said the woman, 
but the man listened a moment and 
spoke out of quick understanding. 

“Some hobo camped in the thicket. 
They are a queer lot—geniuses, some 
of them, gone wrong.” 

His cigar glowed red as he listened. 

The woman sat up very straight. 

“Jesus, lover of my soul—”’ She 
could see herself, a little girl in a 
Kansas town, stiff-starched, obedient 
—her mother beside her. She saw 
the preacher in his pine pulpit—the 
waving tree branch at the window— 
smelled again the wind across the 
prairies. Ah, that was so long ago! 

' She had not known wealth then. The 
man over yonder had given her that, 








away. 

“Twill not decide now,” she said 

firmly, \‘eive meuntil tonight—at twelve.” 

“Done,” said the boy gallantly, kissed 
her arm where it lay against his cheek, 
rose and strode away. The woman 
watched him go and Monsieur watched 
her. 

Presently there was a roar and a whir 
and a long blue car swept through the 
hedge some distance down, turned and 
sailed away down the boulevard. 


ONG after the woman had disappeared 

among the trees Monsieur lay and 
thought. He was all a-tremble and sweat 
was in his palms. 

And then he rose, gathered his posses- 
sions, crossed the shining ribbon of road 
and made camp in a willow thicket. 

All the rest of the day Monsieur 
watched the green hedge, the great stone- 
buttressed gate farther down, the gables 
of the tall house just visible behind the 
trees. 

When the glowing sunset flushed the 
sky with red and gold another motor car 


he was the type for women to fall before 
and worship. And yet—that boy with 
his white fire of love had made the woman 
waver! 

Monsieur was all a-quiver with the 
coming tragedy, the fateful decision that 
waited on the night. 

And he, too, waited. 

The moon came up and went toward 
the west, a little pale early moon that gave 
scant light and hurried down the canopy, 
doing nothing save giving Monsieur an 
idea of the time. Among Monsieur’s flut- 
tering rags there was no watch. Once he 
had had one, an apologetic, faithful thing 
which seemed ever ashamed of its low 
standard price, but it too had gone the 
way of most of Monsieur’s possessions. 
So the old man watched the moon and 
calculated shrewdly. 

Now here ts the part of this affair which 
he did not know but which he surmised 
down in his anxiously kind old heart. 

He did not know that back in the mag- 
nificent grounds the man in the blue-and- 


the grave kindly man who knew 
the sea - 
But Monsieur on his blanket-roll had 


swept away. 
He was speaking of gallantry and brave 


deeds: 
A Spanish cavalier stood in his retreat— 


To Youth and its fire he would give its 
due, for Monsieur was an artist. 

And true to his shadowy intent, the 
woman thought of the white-faced boy 
who swore eternal love and. sacrifice— 
She gripped her hands tighter. Ah—love! 

The moon was rapidly sliding down the 
canopy and from far up the shining blue- 
black ribbon of the boulev ard the low hum 
of a motor was coming. 

But Monsieur was intent on love still, 
another love than that of fire and wind, 
of flame and passion, the love of depth 
and quietness, the smooth-wearing beau- 
tiful thing that the best hearts know: 


When your hair is silver white— 
(Continued on page 88) 
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“Say! Who W on the War? 


What the Doughboy Means When 
He Says lt 


I a 


Picture his hardships and his homesickness and 
you will understand his reactions to 


the life and custom round him 


E former members of the 

A. E. F. are still too near 

to the war to be entirely fair, 

either to the Allied armies, 
the S. O. S., the French people, the Y. M. 
C. A. or even to ourselves. We may be 
unfair in criticism or equally unfair in 
laudation. The comedies and tragedies 
of our own narrowed side-shows stand 
out prominently in relief against the back- 
ground of our greater, though more gen- 
eral, experiences of the war and the long, 
dreary post-armistice months. 

Yet will our opinions be worth a clacker 
more after the lapse of several years, 
which must be conventionally sacrificed 
to what those who think differently from 
us call “perspective”? I doubt it much. 
You can not get the entire truth nor the 
the unperverted truth from the active 
participant in any great incident of war 
that involves, as this one did, the min- 
gling of foreign nationalities and varying 
modes of living, thinking, and working; 
and the more actively partisan the partict- 
pant has been, the more difficult it will be 
to mine truth out of the long and tene- 
brous galleries of prejudices, hatreds and 
memories of discomforts and misunder- 
standings. ‘Time can not totally change 
this fact. It can merely modify through 
lapses of memory and through new experi- 
ences which are consciously or uncon- 
sciously compared with the old. 


The Champion Forgetter 


Great indeed is the power of forgetting, 
and the champion forgetter of the world 
is the doughboy of the A. E. F.. When he 
became acclimated to France (he will 
leny that), he forgot all but the beauty 
f home and country; when profiteered 
ipon on foreign soil, he forgot all the 











profiteering about his camps in America; 
when learning to fight, he forgot a] about 
plumbing, or bookkeeping, or carpenter- 
ing, or selling real estate; and when fight- 


ing, he forgot nearly all he had learned of 


the methods of fighting. It is superfluous 
to add the one thing he never forgot when 
within sight, sound, smell, or rumor of a 
German. 

Great will be his power of forgetting, 
and several years hence you will find more 
inventiveness in his tales than you will 
find distortions of truth now—or else he 
will need a gathering of cronies to help 
him recall many of the incidents he smiles 
or growls about to-day. 

Hear him now; hear him again five 
years hence. Take in also the words of 
his legion of buddies. Remember that he, 
personally, if a line soldier, has suffered 
pain, hunger, and the sight and sounds of 
death. Allow for all that. Then if you 
do not know the truth about the war, the 
Allies, France, and the world in general 
(of course you will not), at least you will 
know what impression a multitude of 
factors made upon the doughboy—the 
king of America for many years to come. 

It is my purpose to tell you of the 
doughboy and his impressions, to gather 
the latter together in a somewhat more 
concise form than you can obtain in 
casual conversations with reluctant nar- 
rators—the impressions of many dough- 


By 
Captain 
R. A. Griffin 


Iustrated by 
Herbert Morton Stoops 






boys, sergeants, corporals, but mainly 
privates, the men whom, from the depths 
of my heart and after many months of 
observation, | believe are the “‘salt of the 
earth.” 

It is not my intention to air any per- 
sonal opinions as the sentiments of the 
doughboy, passing them off as such, 
though often enough they are shared. So 

far as separate personal opinions are con- 
cerned, they merely come in as explana- 
tions of the doughboy material and why 
he felt this way or that, why his was a fer- 
tile mind to receive or exclude certain 
facts, why he was often fair and some- 
times biased, why he saw clearly or failed 
to see at all—the natural background of 
his daily life, on which these impressions 
were traced, some in clear outline, some 
in distortion. 


“So This Is France!” . 


Forget that the doughboy is anything 
else but the picked-at-random sort of 
man you see everywhere on the streets. 
At first sight that may lower your hero- 
worship of the doughboy; but in the long 
run it will elevate your faith in the nation. 

Much has been written and sung about 
the doughboy, and he is as often misrepre- 
sented as portrayed, perhaps more often. 
Especially was and is that true in those 
prose-poetical effusions that hold him up 
as a knight in the shining armor of faith, 
truth and purity. The people at home, 
in their idealism, forgot the plain com- 
mon run of man he was, even as he, once 
overseas and desperately homesick, for- 
got that America was not entirely heaven, 
not literally God’s chosen country. 

Let us first look at the kind of man he 
was overseas, so that we may understand 
why he thinks as he does, why the once 
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naive and impressionable, unsophisticated 
lad in the campaign hat has returned 
sophisticated, impressed upon and _ set 
with ideas and convictions under that 
double-peaked overseas cap o which he 
clings as if they were fundamental facts 
discovered, as indeed some of them are. 

Harassed, tired, skin-sticky, hungry 
and laden with equipment, he lands at Le 
Havre, with the expression, “So this 1s 
France!’ After three more days of travel 
on two days’ rations, he arrives, in his 
“forty hommes” standard car, somewhere 
about four hundred miles from where he 
started, somewhat more tired, dirty, 
harassed and hungry than ever before. 
During those three days he has formed 
a hasty kaleidoscopic impression of 
France that may cling to him until he 
embarks for home again, for this is typical 
of the traveling education the doughboy 
is destined to repeat as long as he is a 
member of the A. E, F. 


**Hinky, Dinky, Parley Voo” 


During the three days he sees some of 
the countryside of France and is still 
liberal enough to compare it favorably 
with home country. Generally this is the 
first and last time any favorable compari- 
sons are made. He sees many villages, 
typical of rural France, that impress him 
at once as being “way behind the times.” 
(He never does quite catch the meaning 
of the “Old World.””) He sees many old 
men, women and children, and some 
poorly uniformed, quite unromantic look- 
ing French soldiers. He throws chunks 
of bread from the train and watches chil- 
dren scramble for them in the mud. He 
philosophizes on that to the extent of ex- 
pressing his opinion that it is a “helluva 
note.” He may get some wine aboard his 
car—he generally does; sour nasty stuff, 
he thinks; but he drinks it, and being all 
out of sorts physically he gets sick, or a 
bit drunk, or quite drunk, as the case may 
be. 

He is quick to note that the M. P.s 
posted at the stations call Frenchmen 
“frogs,” in a very condescending, superior 
and often acrimonious manner. That 
seems to him the real dope. He has not 


learned to hate the M.P.s yet or to 
Any- 


sing “Hinky, Dinky, Parley Voo.” 
one who is already 
in France and wear- 
ing an overseas cap 
looks romantic and 
sophisticated to him. 
Accordingly, after 
one or two days in 
France, he calls all 
French, regardless of 
sex, “frogs,” in a 
manner quite supe- 
rior and condescend- 
ing. It never fazes 
the doughboy that 
the French soon un- 
derstand that appel- 
lation. 

The conventional 
three days en route 
completed, he de- 
trains, marches at 
least fifteen kilometers to his 
first billet, arrives there 
some time during the night, 
and is herded into barns, 
vacant storerooms — any- 
thing in fact that has four 
walls, more or less, rain- 
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proof, more or less. 
This being his first 
French village, he ex- 
plores it, and lays the 
foundation of all future 
judgments of French 
villages, towns and 
cities. He finds noth- 
ing but a few old men, 
a funny little mayor,a 
funnier town -crier, 
plenty of women, none 
of whom is “‘like the 
girls at home,” and 
children. He gives the 
children “chocolat” and 
chuckles to see the little 
boys smoke. But “they 
ain’t like American 
kids.” He quickly 
learns to take food to 
old French women to 
cook up for him, and 
perhaps grows fond of 
some grand old dame 
and promises to write 


to her. Sometimes he 
does. Sometimes he 
finds a young one. 


But most of the young 
ones are away working 
at munitions factories. 

After the first few 
days pass, the natives 
take him for granted, 
and relations become 
matter of fact. He does not quite like 
this attitude. Way down in his heart 
he is a sentimental fellow and would really 
like to hear a word about Lafayette, or 
something of the sort, and be looked upon 
as a savior of France. He had read in the 
home papers about grand_ receptions 
accorded American troops. Things were 
not going according to his plans. He finds 
this village had billetted many troops be- 
fore, and he does not look at all different 
to them than the other Americans that 
had come to save France; in fact, not 
much different from the other nationali- 
ties and races that were doing that same 
long and tiresome job. 

Then comes a pay-day, and he draws a 
pocketful of that flimsy French paper, 
and as he looks at a twenty-franc note, 
he exclaims, ‘‘Hell! 
and they call that 
money!” ‘That typi- 
fies his attitude to- 
ward the franc in 
France. At once he 
proceeds to spend 
it. There is nothing 
to buy except a few 
cheap souvenirs or 
postcards, unless he 
visits the estami- 
nets. Often he does 
both, and does them 
brown. He spends, 
and he says ‘‘Keep 
the change,” bash- 
gre fully the first time, 

~~ ‘vem grandly the second, 
<< > 9 boisterously at the 
third bottle, angrily 

at the fourth, de- 
mands cognac at the fifth— 
then the proprietor calls the 
guard, 

He drills, maneuvres, sa- 
lutes officers, trucks, colors 
and what-nots, sleeps, eats, 
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drinks, writes letters, cusses 
the heat or the cold, the sun 
or the rain, becomes a bit 
mean-tempered on his daily 
beef ration, involves himself 
in a fight or two, perhaps gets 
an inside view of the guard- 
house—and then one day 
when it looks as if company 
will fight company and_ the 
whole regiment land in the brig, 
itis announced that this meat- 
fed division is ready to move. 
Toward the Front, of course. 

“Thank God we’re getting 
out of this hole!’ “Oh, where 
do we go from here?” It is al- 
ways so with him. Always 
“Thank God” to go, and for- 
ever arriving at a worse place, 
until he treads 
the deck of the 
ship that is head- 
ing west. 

Now follows a 
period of march- 
ing, bivouac, 
marching, box- 
cars, marching, 
bivouac, march- 
ing—night after night on foot, 
the days drowsed off in wet 
woods, both days and nights 
in rain. Mud, water, shoes 
run down, shoddy uniforms 
quickly wearing out, grub half- 
cooked. No fires by night, no smoke by 
day, as he approaches the Front. Oh, 
forthe old billets again! Blankets wet and 
muddy, overcoats drenched and steaming, 
reserve rations soggy—on goes the march. 

“Don’t fall out.” Canteen too small. 
“Keep closed up.” Stumbling in mud 
holes, ‘not a damned mule,” worst pack 
in Europe, laden with ammunition. “My 
God, lieutenant, I can’t go another step.” 
Inspectors in automobiles taking notes on 
march discipline. “Thanks, buddy, that’s 
a big help.” Officer at the rear of each 
company. So it goes. 


“Uncle Sam's Rich!” 


Stone bruises on feet, pack cutting 
shoulders, hard to step easy in the dark, 
ammunition belt skinning hips, and 
“Damn those trucks!” ‘Captain, why 
aren’t those packs rolled uniformly!” 
“Sergeant, how often must I tell you—” 
Tempers getting lost and passing the 
buck. Automatic rifle squads staggering 
under worthless chauchats that don’t 
function and bulging musette bags. 
“Halted again—why the hell—first bat- 
talion on wrong road—forward, pass it 
along—yeh, always one more K, ain’t it? 
—Say, bud, pull out them blankets— 
sure, drop *em—whatell I care, Uncle 
Sam’s rich—into the woods here— 
dammit, keep up my head, you—! To 
the right of my wrist-watch—move on, 
for God’s sake—Unload kitchens here— 
No smoking—What the hell you doing 
with that flash-light—No fires while dark, 
no smoke after daybreak—How the devil 
can I help it if the wood is wet—Cook, we 
mess at five-thirty—Don’t give a damn 
if it is five—Colonel’s orders. . . .” 

It is raining and cold. Most of the men 
sleep on the saturated ground in their 
overcoats. Not enough energy is left to 
unstrap packs. Filth lies on the ground, 
occupied the night before by another out- 
fit. Cooks try madly to create a meal 
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He went to France a naive, impressionable, unsophisticated lad in a campaign hat. Until the day he went over the top he was a boy. 
He has suffered pain and hunger and the sight and sounds of death. He has returned sophisticated, impressed upon 
and set with ideas and convictions. And he is the king of America for many years to come 
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You, all of you, who thumped heavily on through the dark and rain and mud—great-hearted, 
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common men who would have made those marches on your hands and knees 


because you were going to the Front—you know! 


out of raw food and hard bread, without 
fire by night, without smoke by day (see 
inspector's report) out of water-soaked 
wood. An old-timer is muttering in his 
sleep, “This is a helluva war.” 
Five-thirty a. M. “The colonel wants 
to see all ofhcers.” Assembly at church, 
half a kilo away. The general has given 
the colonel hell. The colonel gets the 
majors and captains. It is the grand army 
game. “No discipline. By God, won’t 
have it!—ammunition in road—overcoats 
thrown away—men fell out—will bust 
you all—now in the Regular Army, we— 
keep them in line—use bayonets on 
them—government property in road— 
officers asleep at five o’clock—get results 
or new ofhicers— discipline—new noncoms 


—never stand for it again—I’Il—” This 
may be from an officer “relieved” later in 
the field of battle. 

Some officers take it out on the men. 
Most of them swallow the lump and say 
nothing. Some regiments are different. 
Many are the same. You doughboys, you 
know, don’t you? You who finished the 
march that night, and the next night, 
and many nights thereafter, and fell, 
numb in sleep and fatigue on the wet 
ground, careless of rain and mud—you 
who finished but were compelled by your 
human necessity to throw away that 
blanket, or that overcoat, or that extra 
pair of shoes that never fit anyhow, in 
order to do that last kilometer—you 
whose heart was nearly bursting your 


blouse as you dropped exhausted 
on the road, unable to move out 
of the way of the column—you, 
little man, who carried your big 
bunky’s rifle at the expense of 
your own slicker, after he had 
thrown away all but his rifle and 
ammunition, trying to make his 
breaking arches pull him through 
—you, all of you, who in the dark 
and rain and mud, with set jaws 
and peering eyes, thumped heavily 
and mechanically on, with aching 
backs and chafed shoulders, sweat- 
ing away your strength fifty 
minutes of the hour, shivering in 

a puddle of water through your 
th minutes’ rest—you, all of you, 
who made the marches those 
nights in September or wandered 
limping i in on the following morn- 
ings, patient, great-hearted, com- 
mon men, some stronger, some 
weaker—you know what those 
nights cost, who did them on foot, 
who would have done them on 
hands and knees, because your 
company and your bunkies were 
going to the Front! You were a 
doughboy. 


Sublime Patience 


I have used the word “‘patient”’ 
in describing the line soldier. It 
is of that trait, or virtue, rarely 
seen in him except in the imme- 
diate proximity of the Front, that 
I most often think when telling 
of the doughboy. It is not of 
result-getting that I speak when I 
mention the patience of the dough- 
boy. The Lord knows he had 
little enough of patience when he 
thought in terms of results. 
Rather is it of the fortitude of 
character and of nerves, that 
hardship, misery, neglect, danger 
and death developed within him. 
Nor was it ever the supine resig- 

nation of the downhearted, for 
never was he genuinely down- 
hearted. It was patience of a 
sublime sort, one of those wonders 
that war brings forth, camou- 
flaged perhaps beneath the coars- 
ened demeanor and rough speech 
of the fighting man, least of all 
suspected by him, but there 
whenever the test of physical and 
moral strength pressed him most 
closely. 

You who saw the soldiers in 
training here do not know it, nor 
do you who visited his billets, his 
leave areas, or his replacement camps. 
It was on the night after night marches, 
on the battlefields of France, among the 
seriously wounded in the aid stations and 
the field hospitals that this latent virtue of 
the average American was revealed. 

It is so I would have you see this boy 
until the eve of his first battle. He may 
be twenty-one or thirty-one years of age 
—but until the day he went over the top 
he was a boy. Mentally unprepared, as 
most American men were, he had been 
picked up by war and hurried into train- 
ing. Provincial, credulous, home-loving, 
and with a hard-boiled veneer, he was 
jammed into a harassed, weltering mass 
of humanity on board some vessel, landed 
(Continued on page 68) 
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An Age of Lies 


How the Profagandist Attacks the Foundation of Public Opinion 


ESTERDAY’S newspapers re- 

ported without reservation 

that Lenine was about to 

retire in favor of a Socialist 
government. ‘lo-day’s newspapers 
deny this statement upon the authority of 
the Bolsheviki. Last week’s newspapers 
carried the flat statement that pestilence, 
evacuation and executions had reduced 
the population of Petrograd from two 
million and a quarter to 800,000. In the 
same week, the same ne wspapers pub- 
lished interviews from persons just out of 
Petrogr: id saying that everything there is 
going nicely, thank you. 

Who is lying? To be brief and succinct, 
both sides. Then what is happening, 
really, in Russia? Also, what is happen- 
ing in Budapest, in Fiume, in Cork and in 
the labor circles of London? No plain 
private citizen knows. Why? Because- 
but to answer that que stion is the purpose 
of this article. 

To answer it fully I must begin very 
remotely, in time and place, from Russia 
in 1919—with London in the merry if 
tyrannical rule of good King 


By Will Irwin 


Author of: The American Newspaper 


any scholarly attention to the printers of 
Ave Maria Lane, who founded modern 
journalism. ‘Their very names live only 
on the criminal records, where one or the 
other was condemned for seditious utter- 
ance. As it was in the beginning, so it is 
now. Here, in the past two centuries, we 
have a force which has overthrown kings, 
created nations; the very nerve-system of 
modern democracy. Yet the people who 
gather the permanent facts about this, 
our world, together with those who draw 
philosophy from the facts, have treated it 
with silent indifference. Journalism is the 
little sister of literature, and this attitude 
proceeds probably from intellectual snob- 
bery. But no curiosity of snobbery is 
more striking than this. 

However, the journalist, picking from 
European history the scattered facts about 
his craft, traces a struggle at times heroic, 


kill this new political and social 
force, they bent themselves to con- 
trol it. The retained journalist, em- 
ployed to serve some master or 
interest, made his appearance. ‘Then, 
as journalism surged on, as newspapers 
and periodicals from the luxury of the 
few became the necessity of the many, 
they found other means—such as_ the 
control of policies by advertisers. Yet, 
take it in the mass, nothing ever served to 
check the tendency of the newspaper to 
be a popular force—a tribunate of the 
people. When, on August 1, 1914, an 
era of the world ended, journalism as a 
whole was free and in the main honest. 
The American newspaper, especially, 
had a freedom beyond anything known to 
Europe. The very founders of the Repub- 
lic had seen to that. Lawyers will tell you 
that the libel law, in most of our states, is 
just as stiff as the British libel law. That 
may be true in theory; it is not in prac- 
tice. As things work out with us, the 
truth may always be published without 
fear of punishment. British law proceeds 
on the theory that any dam- 





James. During that period a 
gentleman of a free and open 
nature worked mightily over 
on Bankside, across the river, 
rehearsing cheap comedians 
and female impersonators in 
comedies and melodramas of 
his own composition. They 
were designed, as he wrote 
himself, to tickle the ears of the 
groundlings—apprentices, ser- 
vants, boatmen, and the sport- 
ing element of the gentry, 
visiting the theatres on the 
edge of the Bankside stews 
somewhat in the spirit of San 
Francisco society people taking 
a whirl at the Barbary Coast. 

In the same town and at the 


censorships. 


ILL IRWIN, keenest of 
world affairs, 


students 
most interesting of the 
writers who analyze world and American 
conditions, shows in this article how the most 
important battles are not fought with powder 
and shells, but with printer’s ink, cables and ing 
Nobody in America knows so 
well as Irwin the inside workings of propa- 
ganda, the modern force that is used so effect- 
ively to “educate” the public in the things that 
special interests want it to believe. This article 
reveals facts heretofore unpublished. 
—THE EDIToRS. 


aging statement is_ libelous, 

and the “greater the truth the 
of Tr? Th 
greater the libel.’’ Then it ex- 
empts specifically a few classes 
of damaging statement which 
may be published if true. 
Further, the British have a 
curious, complex and hamper- 
contempt of court law 
which works, if not against the 
freedom of the press, at least 
against its free expression. 
French and German laws for 
the regulation of the press 
proceed on a different theory 
from those of the British but 
they are, on the whole, almost 
equally strict. No other coun- 
try grants such liberty to the 
newspaper press as the United 





same period, certain journey- 
man printers, so obscure that 
even their names are unpreserved, were 
publishing extremely cheap pamphlets, 
embellished with grotesque cuts hacked 
out of boxwood, describing the latest 
alluring crimes or discussing popular issues. 
Both the manager-playw right of Bankside 
and the printers of Ave Maria Lane lived 
and died generally unnoticed by the exalted 
and intellectual of their times. 

The ‘playwright was creating the chief- 
est glory of E nelish literature; was giving 
the final polish to the mould of English 
speech. The printers were creating a force 
equal, in the end, to the might of kings 
and armies. In a generation or so after 
his death, Shz ikespere, the playwright of 
Bankside, came into his own; and the fur- 
ther it was carried down the path of the 
generations, the brighter burned his light. 
Ponderous scholars spent lifetimes specu- 
lating on the true meaning of his garbled 
text. Investigators gz ained a reflected im- 
mortality by discovering and patching to- 
gether the scant records of his life. 

But no one, even to this day, has given 


at times merely sordid, for the right to 
print. Kings, potentates and vested in- 
terests seemed dimly to perceive in this 
new force a tribunate of the people, dan- 
gerous to those in established power; 
wherefore, they set themselves to suppress 
it by major force. For a century, when- 
ever a journalist breaks into formal history 
we usually find him in the stocks. For 
example, Daniel De Foe, the author of 
‘Robinson Crusoe” and parent of the 
Sunday Supplement, stood for a day ina 
wooden collar while the apprentices of 
London threw dead cats at his head. 


The Growth of a Popular Force 


Yet journalism would not be denied. In 
the course of a century and a half it wrig- 
gled loose from its fetters; we established 
fully in the United States and fully enough 
for all useful purposes in Europe, the right 
to print. When journalism became too 
strong for suppression, those same kings, 
powers, potentates | and special interests 
changed their tactics. Having failed to 


States. The conservative 
would call it not liberty but license—that, 
however, is aside from the mark. . 

Now, having this extraordinary free- 
dom, we alone have occupied a position to 
make experiments, to try new methods. 
Nowhere had ont journalism the finish of 
the London leaders, the artistic quality of 
the Parisian “specials”; but since the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century every 
change in the method of journalism— 
what I may call its strategy—arose on 
this side of the water, to be copied years 
later by a reluctant Europe. Until the 
thirties and forties of the last century, the 
newspaper was not a news paper. It was 
an editorial organ, where some man or 
faction expressed partisan politics. In 
1814 the London Times published in 
about twenty lines, vaguely expressed, the 
story of the Battle of Waterloo, adjoining 
two and a half columns of editorial opin- 
ion. James Gordon Bennett the elder, 
with the old New York Herald, made the 
daily newspaper a news organ. Europe 
held up shocked hands; within a decade 
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or so, she followed. We first, and Europe 
afterward, adopted the press bureau 
method of getting and distributing world- 
news. We first, and Europe afterward, 
put illustrations into daily journalism and, 
going further, photographic illustrations. 
We first, and Europe afterward, developed 
advertising and established the business 
principle that advertisers, not subscribers, 
should in the future be the main source of 
revenue. Even in the field of mechanical 
invention we expressed this tendency to 
push journalism to the limits of the un- 
known. The rotary press, the linotype 
machine, the stereotype process, the adap- 
tation of photo-engraving to fast presses 
—all these were American inventions. 

Except in literary quality, America was 
always first; the rest a decade or two 
behind. Of that we have seen a humorous 
example since the war. Regarding the 
newspaper mainly as a news paper, we 
learned long ago that the busy 
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American newspapers began to fight their 
causes through the news; and they found 
the method far more effective than the 
old one of presentation through editorials. 
Are you trying to wreck the “machine” in 
your city’ Put your cleverest reporters 
on the trail of the gang. Every time that 
Alderman Boodle, head of the machine, 
does anything to get himself into the news, 
treat of Alderman Boodle in such a man- 
ner as to make him appear a menace. ‘To 
approach the subject from another angie 
—get your point of view into the news 
columns. San Francisco ts not likely soon 
to forget the graft investigation of 1907-09. 
That was mainly a newspaper fight; and 
the battlefield was the news columns of 
the Bulletin, the Call, the Chronicle and 
the Examiner, not their editorial pages. 
The older McClure’s Magazine, during 
the closing years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, began the “literature of exposure” 





tise, and that regular publications were, 
on the whole, the best medium, we carried 
advertising to an importance and an art 
which Great Britain and the Continent 
knew not. ‘The business of soliciting and 
preparing advertisements grew so profit- 
able as to attract exception: illy good 
minds. ‘These men proceeded from hit- 
and-miss methods to accurate ones. They 
studied the psychology of persuasion. 
During the last twenty years there has 
appeared in America—and in America 
alone—a whole literature of the subject, 
varying from flippant and shallow to pro- 
found and original. Our experts in adver- 
tising knew by the book on what larger 
principles to proceed in any campaign to 
influence the public mind. 

Third, we had bred on the fringes of 
journalism a new profession—that of pub- 
licity agent. Somewhere along in the past 
generation, actresses and then plays be- 

gan to hire specialists whose 





American subscriber upon 
picking up his favorite journal 
wishes to be informed at once 
of the one to six or seven big- 
gest and most startling events 
which have occurred that day. 
Therefore the American editor 
plucked the stories of those 
events from the mass of the 
day’s news, put them, in a 
preferred position—usually the 
front page—and pointed them 
up with headlines in big type 
so that he who ran might read. 
Europeans, and especially the 
British, seemed to hate this 


“cc 


business was to get interesting 
matter, real or invented, into 


HILE they work with many tools, the the newspapers. The press 


main object of the propagandists whether 
political or industrial, is always the same—to ang 5 
slant, to bias, tocolorthe news. The gentlemen 
who serve special interests—reactionary or rad- 
ical—have ceased to skim the surface and have 
got down to the foundation of public opinion. 
We may have for a decade or a generation an 
age of lies, whereof the honest editor or reporter 
will be as much the victim as the public.” 


agent was long merely a pic- 
turesque minor figure in Amer- 
But some twenty 
years ago, other branches of 
business less spectacular than 
the theatrical profession began 
to experiment with employing 
press agents, and found them 
useful. The press agent grew 
into the publicity agent, a 
strategist free advertising 
instead of a mere tactician. 
This has enna a distinct pro- 
fession, loosely allied with that 





method. Whenever a Briton 
criticized the American press, he 
jumped with especial vigor on our “garish 
headlines.” He seemed to feel that there 
was in the process something immoral. 
The war came. Every Englishman, with 
his sons fighting at the Yser and the Aisne, 
with his house nightly imperilled by Zep- 
pelin or Gotha, with his cherished empire 
trembling in the balance, wanted to know 
immediately how things were coming out. 
The British newspapers took at once to 
headlines as big, as condensed, as “gar- 
ish” as our own. The war is over but the 
headlines remain. 
American Innovations 

Three advances in American newspaper 
method are pertinent to the present 
situation. 

First, we learned how, in a modern 
democracy, the public mind may best be 
influenced. 

From the days of the pamphleteers to 
those of the London Times leader-writers, 
the partisan presented his case and strove 
for converts through the expression of in- 
dividual opinion. So, for a century or 
two, did our newspaper partisans. Only 
in the last generation have our editors 
and publishers, expressing their own pe- 
culiar spirit of originality, inquired into 
this process and discovered its flaws. This 
is an age of universal education; it is also 
a critical age. The average reader had 
sense and education enough to perceive, 
instinctively if not consciously, that the 
fulmination of a partisan leader-writer 
was tarred from i birth with the black 
stick of prejudice. He wanted to know 
the facts, and from them to make up his 
own mind—or at least to think that he 
made up his own mind. Suddenly, in the 
eighties and nineties of the past century, 





or the “carnival of muckraking”—name 
it according to your individual opinions— 
and wrote its name into Amercian history. 
Now Ida Tarbell, Lincoln Steffens, Ray 
Stannard Baker and Samuel Hopkins 
Adams presented, in the articles which 
stirred the nation, not obvious opinions, 
but news. 

All this, of course, was news written 
from a point of view; more or less subtly, 
the news was colored. However, we 
found other methods. The Associated 
Press declares that its aim is to present 
the news entirely without color; yet it 
came possible so to edit this colorless news 
as to tinge public opinion. For example, 
there is a great coal strike in Pennsyl- 
vania; you are editor of an anti-labor 
newspaper on the Pacific Coast. From 
the colorless, impersonal report of the 
Associated Press, you choose that part 
which describes a murderous riot of the 
strikers, and “play it up’”—give it pre- 
ferred position on the front page, with a 
headline describing its atrocity. In the 
same report there may be an account of 
rough work by the State Constabulary. 

“Play it down”—print it on the second 
page with an obscure headline. Of course, 
if yours is a labor organ you will reverse 
the process. The atti ick of the State Con- 
stabulary goes on the front page under a 
hot headline; the riot, with a small head- 
line, is tacked onto the end of the story. 
All this, until recently, was a peculiarly 
American method. Before the Great War 
the editorial page in Great Britain, the 
signed special articleon the Continent, were 
the battlefields of public opinion. 

Second, we worked out “advertising 
psychology.” Having taught the bust- 
ness man that it really did pay to adver- 


of advertising expert. These 
men know how to lay out and put through 
a nation-wide campaign; and they use the 
news columns, not the editorial page. 

So there we were when the war began. 
American journalism, as usual, had 
pushed its strategy one era in advance of 
European. British and French journalists 
used to tell us before the war that the 
American type of journalism would never 
succeed in Europe, notwithstanding the 
fact that Northcliffe, the outstanding fig- 
ure of London journalism, owed much of 
his success to a study of American method. 
They were wrong; the striking thing 
about the Indo-European mind is not its 
differences between races, but its univer- 
sal resemblance. The war was to demon- 
strate that. 


Early Propaganda 


In all the ages of journalism, g< vern- 
ments, parties and special interests had 
employed propaganda. ‘They hired or 
subsidized editorial writers or pamphlet- 
eers to attack the opposition cause, to 
praise their own. Such literary lights as 
Dr. Johnson in England and Balzac in 
France worked in their time on this form 
of propaganda. Not until the era of com- 
mercial imperialism which preceded the 
great war did the powers of Europe be- 
gin to take a leaf from the American note- 
book and to slant or color the news. It 
was long an axiom in journalism that you 
could believe little that came out of 
China. That was because the imperialist 
governments, struggling for “spheres of 
influence,” all had their propaganda at 
work on China—suppressing this fact, en- 
larging on that; “his coloring and even 
inventing. In the light of what we know 
now, we shall some day have to revise our 
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pinion of what happened during the first 
decade of the twentieth century in the 
Belgian Congo. For since the war we 
vave learned that the German Imperial 
Government, hungry for African conces- 
sions, was behind the exposé, and that its 
head press agent in this campaign was Sir 
Roger Casement, hanged by Great Britain 
during the war as a treasonable German 
agent. 

In short, though the English and Con- 
tinental newspapers had not yet learned 
to follow American method in persuading 
the public, the intriguing European gov- 
ernments were beginning to learn. Our 
press bureaus, feeding telegraphic ne ws to 
organs of all shades of politic: il opinion, 
are almost entirely free from government 
or party slant. The corresponding bu- 
reaus in Europe were, by the twentieth 
century, almost all 
bound and tied by 
governments. They 
transmitted or sup- 
pressed, in a general 
way, the news which 
served the purpose 
of the country and 
of the party in power. 
This was especially 
true of their “foreign 
service’—the news 
sent by cable from 
France, Germany 
or England to the 
Americas or to other 
European countries. 
In our splendid iso- 
lation, our press 
bureaus, before the 
war, usually let the 
Europeans handle 
the foreign field. 
They “fed” into 
Havas in France, 
Reuter in England, 
Wolff in Berlin. The 
editors of these bu- 
reaus selected from 
the daily American 
news-reports such 
itemsas they wanted 
and flashed them on 
to Melbourne, to 
Rio, to Buenos 
Ayres, to Tokio. 
Having a deal of 
heavy matter to 
transmit, these edi- 
tors lightened up 
their reports by pick- 
ing from the Ameri- 
can news the bizarre 
items. Gowhere you 
would in the world, 
before the great war, 
and you discovered 
that the average 
man pictured the 
United States as a 
country where fabu- 
lously rich parvenus 
did peculiar things 
and where everyone got divorced. This 
alone is a striking example pointing the 
power of news-propaganda. 

That marvelously industrious intelli- 
gence bureau of the German General 
Staff, we know now, had long been study- 
ing American publicity methods with a 
view to their uses in the world-war which 
Germany was preparing. The story of 
German propaganda in the United States 


An Age of Lies: Will Irwin 


has often been told. From about 1gor on 
there was always a camouflaged journal- 
istic attaché in the German Embassy at 
Washington. He directed that campaign 
which was designed to keep Deutschtum 
alive in the Germans of the United States. 
What we do not generally know is that 
this man was not only an expert, but a 


student. A nation of great borrowers and 
adapters, the Germans took only from 
the best. They got their artillery techni- 


que from the French, their naval construc- 
tion from the British. And where should 
they go, if they wanted the best methods 
of influencing the public mind, but to the 
United States? That journalistic attaché 
was piling up in the archives of the Gen- 
eral Staff the latest American treatises on 
advertising psychology. He had men 
planted in our advertising agencies. He 
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Will Irwin was in charge of foreign propaganda under the Committee on Public Information. 
While he admits that they never told the whole truth, but only that part which served our Here, for any editor 
national purpose, he declares that the history of propaganda in the war would scarcely be 


worth considering but for one fact—it did not stop with the armistice 


had agents of the General Staff working 
and studying on American newspapers. 
When the war came, and when, after 
the failure of her original drive toward 
Paris, Germany realized that the struggle 
might last for years, the Propaganda Bu- 
reau of the General Staff proceeded to 
realize on this long, patient study of 
American method. They went for the 
news—always the news. At a time when 
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the French and British lines were closed, 
almost upon penalty of death, against 
American reporters, Germany was invit- 
ing these same reporters to see her front 

personally conducted, of course. Now 
Hans, the ordinary German soldier, is a 
human being with heroisms and humors 
and pleasant crochets, much like Jean or 
Tommy. You can not write the doings of 
any ordinarily decent human being with- 
out creating a favorable picture of him in 
the mind of your reader; American jour- 
nalists all understand that. The reporter 
who went to the German front could not 
in honor “roast” his hosts; moreover, the 
censorship prevented that. He wrote 
pleasantly of what he saw—the ways of 
Hans, the marvelous efficiency of the 
whole machine. This was exactly what 
the Germans wanted. Few of our news- 
paper and magazine 
reporters who visited 
Germany in 1915 
were pro-German; 
but they unwittingly 
played the German 
game as well as 
though they had 
been. This method 
was miraculously 
successful; it was, I 
think, the main 
cause for that be- 
wilderment of mind 
in the Middle West 
which helped so long 
to keep us neutral. 
The German propa- 
gandist abandoned 
at once the heavy 
fulminations of pro- 
fessors, and flew to 
the news. Every 
day the wireless sta- 
tion at Nauen, the 
most powerful in ex- 
istence, sent out long 
morning and even- 
ing reports which 
were relayed by 
other stations to 
every corner of the 
world. This pur- 
ported to be news— 
just news. In one 
sense, it was—but 
news subtly or ob- 
viously colored, 
news most distin- 
guished by what it 
suppressed, news 
dressed out with 
adroit lies against 
the enemy. Owing 
to the cost of cable 
and telegraphic tolls, 
foreign service is a 
heavy item In news- 
paper budgets. 


who wished to take 
the German side, 
was a whole service 
on the European war—free! 

Within a year the Entente Allies were 
forced to follow. They established pro- 
paganda bureaus and their own wireless 
services. Setting - Lyons service of 
France against the Nauen Service of Ger- 
many, and having myself a pretty good 
general knowledge of the facts, I used to 
find this in favor of the French service— 

(Continued on page 54) 
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OME again! 

Once more my feet are on dry 
land—very dry land—and I am 
glad of it. 

land is so dry, you understand, but that 
my feet are on it. For, during the three 
weeks that elapsed between my depar- 
ture from Marseilles and my arrival at 
the port of New York there were moments 
when I seriously doubted whether | 
should ever put my feet on dry land again. 

This was not because I thought the 
boat was going down, but because I felt 
perfectly certain that my feet were coming 
up. However, for the present we will 
let that matter drop and go back a little. 

3efore I went to Europe the war had 
dragged on for more than four years. 
After I got there it lasted exactly ten 
days! Need I say more? Isnot the much- 
mooted question of who won the war 
thus disposed of in a few simple words? 
Very well; let us pass on. 

If the making of peace had been 
left entirely to me, and I could 
have put it through on the same 
basis, the treaty would have been 
laid before the war-weary world on 
the 11th day of Nov ember, 1918, at 
some time between eleven o’clock 
and noon. But such was not to be. 
More than two months elapsed 
before the official peacemakers had 
come together, and after that sev- 
eral more months elapsed before 
they could be pulled apart again. 

Much of this time they were fly- 
ing at one another’s throats, al- 
though occasionally they did discuss 
an important question or two. 
For instance, there was a very 
pretty debate on whether to give 
Japan the whole of China or only 
the Shantung peninsula. And the 
discussion of the Freedom of the 
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Shore leave was refused, but the Major compromised by 


giving the men water leave. They were lowered 


over the side of the ship with a rope 
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in Africa 
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Seaswas good while it lasted—but it didn’t 
last long after it leaked out that there 
wasn’t any such thing. 

And all this time I was postponing my 
sailing from one boat to another and wait- 
ing to witness the actual signing of the 
treaty. There came a time, however, 
when the steamship companies refused to 
grant me any further postponement. I 
had reserved accommodations on the good 
ship Mal de Mer scheduled to sail from 
Marseilles on the 28th of June—the very 
day afterwards selected for the solemn cer- 
emony of signing the treaty. And when 
I attempted to transfer my reservation 
to a boat sailing a week or two later the 
steamship man shook his head. 

“There’s nothing open until after the 
first of September,” he said. “You must 
keep what you have—or wait over two 
months.” 

That set me to thinking. The Germans 
had put off signing again and again; and 
I remembered how a waiter in a 
German restaurant at Coblenz had 
told meconfidentially thatGermany 
would never sign. I made up my 
mind that the thing to do was to 
believe him—and I did. 

“T’ll keep what I have,” I said. 
“Ts it an upper or a lower?” 

“Tt isn’t an upper,” he replied, 

“and it isn’t exactly a lower. 
Really it’s better than either. It’s 
a sofa.” 

And so it happened on the 28th 
day of June, immediately after the 
luncheon hour, I descended from a 
carriage at the docks of Marseilles, 
and after climbing to the deck of 
the Mal de Mer by means of a 
flight of very shaky landing-stairs, 
began to hunt for my sofa. 

As the Mal de Mer accommodates 
only some fifty first-class passengers 
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[ had little difficulty in finding it—much less 
than I did in staying on it when we began 
to take the tall ones on high, for that sofa, 
handsome to look at though it was, was 
only five feet long and something under 
two feet in width. It did have one re- 
deeming feature about it, however; it 
was very substantially built. And to 
prevent sagging in the middle it had a 
stout timber inserted from side to side 
in such a way as to raise the occupant’s 
body in the middle like the roof of a house, 
thus shedding water in case a wave came 
in. 
Inside Information 


I had gone thus far in my examination 
of the sofa when I heard the report of a 
heavy gun followed instantly by blasts 
from whistles and dongs from bells and 
sighs from sirens. My “first thought was 
that the Marseilles Giants must have won 
a game from the Bordeaux White Sox, 
but it occurred to me that it might be 
just as well to investigate, so I walked 
up on deck and inquired—and found to 
my astonishment that all the noise was 
being made because of a report that peace 
had been signed. 

I laughed softly up my sleeve, for I 
knew that a hoax was being perpetrated. 
Had I not been told by the Germans them- 
selves that under no circumstances would 
they put their hands to any treaty of 
peace in the drawing of which they had 
taken no part? Of course | did not wish 
to deprive the French of any pleasure 
they might get out of thinking that the 
treaty had been signed, so I said nothing 
to them about it. But I did tell several 
Americans and they were tremendously 
amused 

“Leave it to an American correspond- 
ent to get the inside dope!” they ex- 
claimed between howls of laughter. 

That made me feel so good that I told 
them another bit of inside dope I had 
gleaned by stopping at the General Of- 
fices of the steamship line on my way to 
the docks. 

“We are going to stop at Gibraltar 
day after to-morrow for coal,” I informed 
them. 

That was news indeed. Nobody had 
heard of it at all up to that time, and it 
ran over the boat like wildfire. 

“How do these correspondents get hold 
of it all?” they asked in wonder, and 
thereby let me know that at last I was 
among people who appreciated me. 

The Mal de Mer had steam up and was 
ready to start at any moment, but her 
departure was delayed by the non-arrival 
of the major part of her cargo, some eight 
or nine hundred American troops who 
had been delayed by an accident on the 
railroad. They came on board during the 
night, however, and the Mal de Mer 
slipped her moorings shortly after we 
had eaten breakfast. 

It was when I| went out on deck to see 
her cast off that I made an interesting 
discovery. I found the steerage of the 
Mal de Mer equipped with a life-size 
Mason and Dixon’s line, abaft of which 
the Doughboys were of the Superfine 
Bolted variety, while those forward were 
distinctly Whole-Wheat or Graham. And 
the difference in their feelings about leav- 
ing France were as plainly distinguishable 
as the difference in color. The white 
battalions were uproariously delighted to 
see the last of a foreign shore; but the 


graham or whole-wheat detachments were 
decidedly down in the mouth. It was ap- 
parent that they were loath to leave a 
land where the color-line had never been 
drawn. 

As the Mal de Mer drew out of the 
harbor we had a fine view of Chateau 
d’If, the place where the Count of Monte 
Cristo got his start in life. The old stone 
prison is in a fair state of repair, but 
seemed to be deserted. There were no 
guards in sight and no dead bodies being 
thrown out as we passed. It is possible, 
however, that since the publication of 
the Count’s memoirs the authorities may 
have abandoned that method of disposing 
of their dead—at least such portion of 
it as is still alive. 

The Mediterranean was calm and the 
Mal de Mer moved along with no more 
motion than an old scow. Meal time 
came and [ ate. Night came and 
went to bed—though not with my mid- 
dle propped up as on the night before. 
One trial of that had been enough. And 
before going to bed I inserted enough 
overcoats and steamer rugs under the 
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ends of the mattress to raise them up to 
the level of the middle. This arrange- 
ment made my position on the narrow 
sofa a little prec carious, but with a boat 
having no more motion than the Mal de 
Mer then had there was not the slightest 
danger of being spilled off. And a good 
night’s rest was the result. 

[ had two roommates, one a civilian 
and the other a Frenchman. ‘The French- 
man was a nice man, but a peculiar one. 
He wore his pajamas about the boat in 
the daytime, but took them off at night 
and laid them neatly folded beside his 
berth. He was an early riser and had a 
way of setting things on top of me as I 
lay asleep on my sofa. He continued 
this practice until one morning when I 
unexpectedly moved my feet and knocked 
his razor and all his toilet articles on to 
the floor. After that he never did it 
again, although he did occasionally sit on 
me while he put on hisshoes and stockings. 

When I awoke, after the second night 
on board, the boat was stationary. 
stood up on the sofa and looked out of the 
porthole. Docks were visible and long 





To confirm what I'd heard, I 
walked round the streets, looking 
into the luminous eye that the 
native women turned on me. 

I must say that I had a 

very pleasant time 
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As they passed, those two ungallant troopers snatched open the flowing veils 
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of the dusky Algerian beauty 








quickly recognized 
dressed and wentdown 
to breakfast only to 
find that we were not 
at Gibraltar at all, but 
were in the harbor of 
an Algerian city called 
Oran. 

I had never heard 
of the place before, 
but that did not pre- 
vent its acquiring a 
population of over a 
hundred thousand per- 
sons, in addition to a 
ripe old age. It is said 
by persons supposed 
to know to have been 
old when Rome was 
founded in 754 B.C. 
or something like that. 

It did not seem 
much like Africa when 
I first left the boat, 
the air was so cool 
and bracing. Butafter 
I had climbed several 
hundree stone steps 
with the hot sun beat- 
ing down on the back 
of my neck I was 
ready to believe that 
I was in the land of 








lines of shipping. And over beyond was the Sahara. At the top of the hill I 
a high precipitous rocky wall that I took a trolley and rode to the Place 
Gibraltar. I d’Armes, a little tree-shaded square in 


the center of the city. Here I sat down 
and looked round. 

The modern part of the city looks as 
if it might have been moved over from 
almost any place in France, except for 
the natives who were squatting on the 
ground wherever there was a little shady 
spot, or were strolling slowly round the 
streets apparently going nowhere in par- 
ticular. I never saw so many idle people 
in my life. Everybody seemed to be out 
of a job. 

I took advantage of the opportunity 
to look into the native costume, and while 
I saw nothing about it that even remotely 
resembled style, I must admit that there 
was a simplicity and a cheapness about 
it that interested me. 

Complicated Simplicity 

As nearly as I could work the thing 
out it is made entirely of sheets and pil- 
low-cases. The man wraps one sheet 
about his head for a turban, another 
round his shoulders for a cape, and what 
looks like several sheets round his middle 
for trousers. The latter are treated in 
such a way as to approximate the effect 
of the nether garments that are first 
put on a new-born babe in our own en- 
lightened country, except that the Al- 
gerian ones are longer and looser. They 
hang down slightly below the knees, and 
if anyone will explain to me why they do 
not fall off entirely I will give a liberal re- 
ward and no questions asked. 

In addition to being pants they also 
act as saddle-bags, for in them the Alger- 
ian carries his tobacco, his knife, his loaf 
of bread, and other things necessary to 
his toilet and his well-being. In a way 
they seem to be a very satisfactory sub- 
stitute for the twelve or fourteen pockets 
that are scattered all over the landscape 
of an American suit of clothes. 

The dress of the Algerian woman is 
even more simple than that of the man. 
She wraps a sheet round her body and 
drapes the pillow-case over her head in 
such a way as to leave an opening large 
enough for only one eye to peep out. 


With the addition of 











He was an early riser, and he had some queer ways 


her sandals she is 
, ready forthegolf links, 
the Tuesday Club or 
tea at the Biltmore. 

She is not without 
her idea of making her 
ankles trim and at- 
tractive, although she 
cannotwear silk stock- 
ings. She does not 
compromise by put- 
ting on cotton or 
woolen ones either. 
She gets her effect by 
having highly orna- 
mental clocks tattooed 
directly on her legs 
themselves. 

I had always heard 
that the woman of 
Algeria is the most 
beautiful creature in 
the world. But up to 
this time I had never 
seen one whose title 
to being the real thing 
had not been more or 
less in question. ‘ And 
I was really anxious to 
catch a glimpse of one 
(Continued on page 72) 
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EONARD MELVIN, 
pausing a moment in 
the kitchen, heard 
Mr. Parker taking a 

nap on the back veranda. He stepped 
through the screen door and waited impa- 
tiently until the man for whom he was 
working should rouse from the regular ob- 
servance of Sunday afternoon. It seemed 
incredible that his future happiness and 
that of Doris Todd should depend on this 
scraggly farmer, but it would be two 
years before Doris would be free to marry 
as she pleased. 

Sprawling in the decrepit rocker with 
sheets of an agricultural journal scatte red 
about him, Mr. Parker was highly im- 
pressionistic; even in repose he gave little 
promise of appreciating a tender passion. 
His frame was long and loose-jointed; he 
had a wide face and a forehead like a 
Queen Anne roof, surmounted by hair 
the color of wheat stubble and of similar 
obstinacy. 

When Mr. Parker’s eyes at length un- 
closed they proved to be small and light 
gray, like cheap marbles—the kind that 
a boy would swap first. 


“T’ll be dinged!”’ he grunted as Leon- 


ard stumbled through his confession. 
“But I was afraid you was a fool, first 
time I seen you.” 

“I’m sure you don’t mean, Mr. 
Parker 


“IT mean,” explained the farmer, tap- 
ping the chair-arm with his bony finger, 
“IT mean that any feller that'll take the 
time to fall in love in the middle of the 
hayin’ season has got a lop-sided natcher.” 

Leonard’s expression became jaunty. 
“Oh, as to that, it didn’t take but a few 
minutes, and we don’t want to get mar- 
ried till fall. Do I understand, sir, that 
you have no objection to—to me? 

Mr.P arker conside re -d him with apparent 
impartiality. “Wal,” he said slowly, “ if 
Doriswants totakeachanceon you, I hain t 
got nothin’ to say. That’stup to Myrt.” 


Miss 


Who Will Kiss 
Parker? 


A Story of Love at First Sight 


By Florence Bingham Livingston 


“Myrt!” echoed the young man, aghast. 
“What has your daughter got to do with 
it? Aren’t you Doris’s guardian?” 

Mr. Parker reached for a section of the 
journal. “Legally I be,” he admitted, 
“but I gtess you'll find out, young man, 
that in most fam’ lies the law exten’s to 
the front door an’ stops. Some things is 
reg lated from the inside. As fur’s the 
law goes, I’m Doris’s guardeen; but as an 
act’al fact, it’s up to Myrt.” 

The finality with which Mr. Parker 
plunged into an article on the most 
effective feeding of shoats was in itself 
proof that this domestic revelation was 
no idle evasion. 

“Darn!” muttered the young man as 
he went back into the kitchen. Doris was 
waiting for him down by the brook, where 
the alders tempered the heat with grate- 
ful shadows, and she would wonder why 
he didn’t come. But if he must interview 
Myrt, he could not put it off a whole 
week, and he had been on the farm long 
enough to know that all matters of love 
must be arranged on Sunday. 

The sizzling heat had oozed into the 
house and seemingly condensed, 1 In spite 
of the open doors. A dizzy fly buzzed 
complainingly against the window. L. eon- 
ard wandered round, half suffocated and 
wholly resentful. 

The afternoon was waning when Miss 
pg So Parker bustled into the kitchen 

» begin preparations for supper. Her 
Hore was Efficiency. She fairly 
radiated it, as a porcupine flaunts his 
quills, and it served the same purpose of 
insulation from social approach. Miss 
Parker was a master housekeeper, but a 
far greater success in the pantry than in 
the parlor. She was not beautiful; neither 
was she ugly; she was simply lost in the 
fog of mediocrity. Her features were 


te 





nondescript; her skin had a 
Ww ell-seasoned look; her dark 
eyes pierced sharp holes in 
any conversation; her hair 
was straight and as hard twisted as 
machine thread. 

Leonard had draped himself against 
the sink, hoping that the carelessness of 
his attitude might loosen the tension of 
his mind. Miss Parker started the fire 
and came toward him with fine sarcasm. 

“Tf it’s all the same to you, Len, I wisht 
you'd get away from the water works. 
You can lean against the door-post if you 
hain’t got any gumption in your back- 
bone.” 

She reached for the pump _ handle. 
Leonard sprang to forestall her and 
pumped the basin full of water, pushing it 
toward her across the slippery wooden 
sink. She studied him with frank 
suspicion. 

“What is it you want, Len?” ’ 

“Why, I—I was just helping you.” 

“Huh! You needn’t tell me you got 
sech high manners ’thout a reason behind 
em.” 

Leonard laughed. “The only 
was the pleasure of helping you, 
Parker. But—” 

“Now don’t get stuck up,” 
him. 

“Oh—Myrt!” he corrected 
“Well, there 1s something I want, 
all. It’s—it’s—” 


reason 


Miss 
she warned 


himself. 
after 


YRTLE, wiping her hands on the 

roller towel, gazed at him mercilessly 
“My land, Len! If you was to get an inch 
behind, you’d never ketch up, would you? 
It’s Doris you want, ain’t it?” 


“How'd you know, Myrt?” he ex- 
claimed in relief. 

“Lor’, I seen it from the first. Minute 
you clapped eyes on her you looked 


softer’n a frosted apple.” She opened 
the pantry door and slammed the mould- 
ing-board down on the broad shelf. “I 
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gotta make bakin’-powder biscuit; but 
if you got anythin’ on your mind you can 
go right ahead with it.” 

Leonard, vastly encouraged, stepped 
forward with expansive geniality. “Say, 
Myrt, it’s great to find you’ve understood 
how things were, because it must mean 
you approve—” 

Myrt, who had extracted the rolling- 
pin from the flour barrel, suddenly leveled 
it at the young man. 

“Stop, Len, right there.” 

Leonard stopped, physically and 
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“Well, then you see yourself—” 

‘All the same,” continued Myrt, ignor- 
ing the interruption, “marriage has got 
its priv leges; an’ ’s long as the world holds 
to that two-by-two fashion that Noah 
made pop’lar, me, I’m goin’ to get in line. 
] ain’t goin’ to be beat by any old ark 
soci’ty in heathen days. Besides, if you’d 
cooked ’s much as I have, you'd hate left- 
overs, whether they’re victuals or hu- 
mans.” She stirred 1 in silence for a moment 
and with a vigor that was athletic. 


a little help from the man that gets her. 
That ain’t too much to pay for Doris, is 
it?” 

“No-o,” acknowledged Leonard, pois- 
ing dizzily between loyalty to his beloved 
and dismay at the task w hich was rapidly 
being assigned to him. “No, I’m willing 
to do anything, only—” 

“Don’t spoil it with any ‘onlys’,’ 
broke in Myrtle crisply, as she rolled out 
her dough and took up the cutter with a 
flourish that punctuated her words. “This 

ain’t no time to put a limit on your 





mentally, 

“No use startin’ with a mistake. 
Prob’ly I wouldn’t ha’ picked you 
out if I’d done the choosin’, but 
that ain’t here nor there if you suit 
Doris. All is, she can’t get married 
till ldo. That’s flat.’ Miss Parker, 
having delivered her ultimatum, 
bent over the barrel to fill the pan 
with flour. 

“And when are you—when do 
you expect to—to get married?” 
spluttered Leonard. 


6 yes only answer was the mufled 
thumping of a tin cup against 
the inside of the barrel. Miss 
Parker was temporarily out of con- 
versational range, since the flour 
supply happened to be low. 

Leonard, his exasperation grow- 
ing with every moment of delay, 
confronted her with angry vehe- 
mence as soonasshe emerged flushed 
and breathless. ‘Why couldn’t you 
answer before you went under!” 
he demanded. “When are you 
going to get married?’ 

She glared at him. “How do I 
know! “ 

“Jiminy crickets, Myrt, you 
don’t mean we’ve got to wait till 
somebody—” 

“Go slow, young man, if you don’t 
want me to throw this wettin’ at 
you. I ain’t suggestin’ that you 
wait at all. The quicker you move 
the better it’Il suit me.’ 

“Move! How move?” 

“To get me married. You can’t 
have Doris till you’ve pried me 
outa the fam’ly nest. I’m runnin’ 
this thing, an’ I mean business.” 

“Oh, now, see here, Myrt, you 
don’t really want me butting in—” 

“You'll find me perfec’ly meller 
to all buttin’,” maintained Miss 
Parker, measuring baking powder 
with skillfully divided attention. 
“T’ve tried to dispose of myself for 
ten years an’ now I’m shoutin’ 
for help.” 

“Aw, now, Myrt,” pleaded the 
young man, wiping from his brow 
a heavy perspiration of mixed origin, 

“you're just joshing. Why, look 





A Phlippant Philippic 
By Wm. Rose Benét 


Once I tried an epic flight 
But it was not a seller. 

Then I wrote a funny rhyme 
About a funny feller. 

Once, when I was very poor, 

| I wailed on Aphrodite. 

Sheriff seized my furniture 
And left me in my “‘nightie’’! 


Terse—terse 
Humorous verse! 
May not be Art but it isn’t so worse. 
Cash—cash— 
Cashable trash 
Buys the poor poet matutinal hash! 


Once with Ode and Elegy 
I took a little flyer. 
Straightway winged they back to me. 
They couldn’t find a buyer. 
Then I tuned my cithern up 
And cut some foolish capers— 
Dined on pie and claret-cup 
And bust into the papers. 


Bunk—bunk 
Chunk upon chunk 
Keeps a poor poet from packing his trunk! 
Chin—chin, 
Just so you grin 
Through a horse-collar and pocket the ‘‘tin’’! 


Now I own a villa 
Though the high-brows call me villain. 
Dante or Joe Miller— 

What's the difference? I am willin’! 
Soulfulness is higher— 

But when it comes to hominy— 
Breeze along, Thalia! 

We'll have to shake Melpomene! 


Hume—hume— 
Humor exhume 
Out of dark ages and deck up the tomb! 
Sing—sing— 
Sing anything 


Just so 'tis funny. . You'll live like a king! 


efforts. If you can’t do one little 
thing for me, you ain’t the man to 
trust Doris to. Ma useter say that 
ev’ ry woman could get married if 
she wanted to. Ever hear that?” 
Myrt’s dark eyes seemed to pierce 
the hiding-places of his mind 

“Ye-es,” he admitted miserably. 
“lve heard mother and—” 

“Exactly.” Myrtle bit out the 
word and stabbed the cutter into 
the dough with equal viciousness. 
“Now whadda they mean by it? 
Ain’t no use in their makin’ that 
wild statement ’thout there’s some- 
thin’ init. All is, Len, it’s up to you 
an’ me to prove it’s true or else put 
that proverb where it won’t do no 
more harm. If all them women out 
on the sea of matrimony is a-raisin’ 
false hopes in us sisters on shore, 
it’s time it was put a stop to.” 

“Aw, Myrt—” 

“Aw, nothin’!”’ she retorted, 
deftly slinging biscuits into a tin 
and brushing them with milk. “I’m 
a desprit woman, Len Melvin. 
Mebbe you don’t know I’m twenty- 
eight. Ain’t but two years ’tween 
me an’ the great divide, an’ I ain’t 
goin’ to sail too close to the wind 
if you can help it.’ 


EONARD sighed. ‘Well, I 
must say, Myrt, I’m flattered 
at your confidence in me.” 

“Huh!” sniffed Myrt, beginning 
on another tin. “It ain’t that I got 
so much faith, but you’re all there 
is. If you want to know, I hain’t 
never believed you entire. That 
story never went down with me 
*bout your havin’ trouble in your 
bronchs. I hain’t never heard you 
cough once sence you been here.” 

“Don’t scare me like that, Myrt,” 
he laughed. “Sure I had the influ- 
enza, and the doctor said I’d better 
get out inthe country and work on 
a farm a while till I got built up.” 

“Sounds fishy to me,” commented 
Miss Parker in a sort of mumble, 
occasioned by moistening her finger 
to test the heat of the oven. “I 
never heard of nobody bein’ ’ffected 
in the tubes ’thout coughin’ now an’ 











how well fixed you are right now. 
You couldn’t be—” 

Myrtle, calmly sifting flour into the 
yellow nappy, gazed at him with discon- 
certing scorn. 

“You wouldn’t be any happier—” he 
floundered. 

“Marriage ain’t a question of happi- 
ness?’ ’ interposed Miss Parker, giving the 
sifter a final slap with her palm. ‘The 
Lord knows if I was jest lookin’ for a good 
time, I’d steer clear of men. Ain’t any- 
thin’ in the universe makes so much 
trouble.” 


Leonard, reduced to a limp debutante 
attitude, made a final persuasive stand. 

“T get you, Myrt; and anything you 
want |’m in favor of your having, but you 
wouldn’t take it out of Doris, would you” 

“Ain’t takin’ it outa Doris,” snapped 
Miss Parker, flouring the board with 
smart whacks of the sifter. ‘‘More like, 
she’s taken it outa me. I been the trellis 
to her mornin’-glory ever sence she come 
here. Now it’s time she clumb some- 
where else, an’ all I’m standin’ out for is 


then. Why, even the old spotted 
cow—when she was sick with her 
lungs I thought she’d wheeze herself to 
death fore pa got back from the Corners 
with the veteran. Fact is, I ain’t too sure 
rou ain’t a fortune-hunter, Len. Prob’ly 
a let out to you that she’d get that 
two thousand dollars from her pa’s estate 
when she was twenty-five. But if I sent 
you packin’, she might get hold of some- 
body worse. So I ain’t twittin’ _you with 
any s’picions. I’m willin’ to give you a 
clean sweep provided—” Myrt slid the 
(Continued on page 56) 
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The “typical” Mexican of the American is as 


far from the reality as the “typical” 
Yankee evolved from Mexican 


prejudice and misconception 


GREENHORN once crossed 
from Arizona to Sonora under 
the guidance of an old-timer 
and spent his first night on 
Mexican soil in the hut of a peon. He 
pent most of it in wishing himself safe at 
iome. The hard earthen floor made his 
bones ache. Stale odors of corn and chili 
recalled a scant and miserable supper. 
Yelps of coyotes in the distance and the 
owing of half-starved cattle in the corral 
lepressed his spirits. Most depressing of 


all was his Indian 
host of dingy skin, 
lying in the next 
room. ‘The deep un- 


his companion — he 
could attribute only 
to the recklessness 
born of long and in- 
timate association 
with danger. 

In the early dawn 
the greenhorn heard 
an unpleasant, grat- 
ing sound in the next 
room. He crawled to 
the doorway, cau- 
tiously pushed aside a corner of the jute 
curtain and saw the Indian softly and 
warily whetting a long and_ villainous 
knife. Treachery! Murder! 

The greenhorn slipped back to his 
blanket on all fours. A plan of action 
flashed through his mind. With trem- 
bling grip he drew his six-shooter from its 
holster. Then he placed a hand over the 
mouth of the incautious old-timer and 
awoke him with nudges. 

“Sh—!” he warned; “the greaser 1s 
sharpening a knife. He is going to cut 
our throats. When I shoot, you run for 
the horses. 

“Roll over and 
go back to sleep,” 





HUGO BREHME 


grunted the old- hs i 
timer, angry yet to he woe * 
amused; “the poor is ays 


devil is sharpening 
a knife to kill a 
cow for us. We'll 
have fresh meat 
for breakfast in- 
stead of those stale 
beans we got last 
night. And_ he’s 
keeping quiet so as 
not to disturb our 
sleep. Roll over!” 
Thus the pair 
began their day’s 
journey well forti- 
fied with steak. 
The old - timer 
told me of this ex- 
perience to show 
the tragedies—and 
perhaps interna- 
tional complica- 
tions — ignorance 
may lead to. Our 


troubled slumber of 


Understanding 


Mexicans 


A Study of “the Fellow Across 
the Line’ from Both Sides 


By Herbert Cooper Thompson 


greenhorn had derived his ideas of Mexi- 
cans from moving pictures and border 
fiction. The old-timer backed his judg- 
ment with forty years of contact. When 
out prospecting he was dependent on 
the kindness, hospitality and loyalty of 
the peons. He had been sheltered and 
taken care of in their huts when ill and 
alone. And he knew how to handle them. 
He knew that to place a Mexican in the 
position of host was to disarm him of any 
suspicion or hostility he might have 
entertained. 

The ‘typical’? Mexican that the unin- 
formed American, such as our greenhorn, 
constructs out of his inner consciousness 
is as far from reality as the “typical” 
Yankee evolved from Mexican prejudices 
and misconceptions. To Americans, a 
Mexican in European clothes, which are 
worn by all town and city dwelle rs above 
the laboring class, is always a “Spaniard.” 
Similarly, when Mexicans meet in their 
own country a well-bred, pleasant-voiced 
American, they set him down as English 
or perhaps German—their two general 
classifications for all other than Latin- 
Europeans. 

Curiously enough, although  grosser 
misconceptions disappear at the border, 
there is no other place where the two races 





It is not always easy to discriminate between patriots and bandits 
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entertain such warped 
views of each other. 
A Mexican who has 
lived deep in_ the 
States understands 
and likes Americans; 
not so the Mexican 
whose experience is 
limited to border vis- 
its. AnAmerican who 
knows Old Mexico 
feels a genuine fond- 
ness for the people, 
however he may fume 
attimes. Tothe mass 
of Mexicans, as well 
as Americans, the 
border is the gate to 
an unknown land of 
unfamiliar language, 
strange customs and 
peculiar standards, 
This is not to deny 
there are many cases 
of strong and lasting 
international friend- 
ships along the fron- 


An American who knows Old Mexico feels a genuine fondness for 


the people, however much he may fume at times 
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tier. It is simply to declare that the 
border is electric with antagonisms. 

Before the railways came, personal rela- 
tions along the frontier were seldom, as a 
whole, other than cordial, old-timers 
affirm. At least there was little of the 
constant] friction so noticeable today. 
This change is attributed to the breaking 
of the long period of isolation and an 
influx from both sides of people filled 
with traditional false opinions. The two 
clashed immediately. With these immi- 
grants came a number of undesirables 
who have since made themselves rich out 
of ammunition smuggling. Thus it is to 
the personal interest of rascals on both 
sides to keep trouble stirring; these are 
aided by temperamental alarmists, and 
investors who see no other chance for 
peace with guarantees than by military 
occupation of Mexico, or a particular 
part of it, by American forces. 

During the last few years, the state of 
Chihuahua has been the center of revolu- 
tion and banditry in northern Mexico; its 
boundaries, which lie against western 
Texas and a corner of New Mexico, seem 


The prejudices which vex the Texan border diminish as they move westward and nearly 
disappear before they reach California. There is relatively peace 


on the Arizona-California line 




















to focus nearly all of the border disturb- 
ances. Here, also, the color prejudice 
seems to be engrafted upon others. This 
prejudice diminishes as it moves west- 
ward and disappears before reaching Cali- 
fornia. Owing to relative peace on the 
Arizona and California line, friction is 
greatly eased in the West. 

To show how obsessed with prejudices 
some of our border immigrants become, | 
Was once wandering at night in an Ameri- 
can city on the Rio Grande in the com- 
pany of a well educated, amiable and in- 
telligent young man. We passed a 
house in which a party of Mexican young 
folk were having a dance. The inimitably 
graceful music of a Mexican orchestra 
and sounds of voices and laughter came 
to us from the open windows. 

“Why don’t the police run these Mexi- 
cans in, disturbing the neighborhood with 
their confounded racket,” my companion 
burst out. 

This struck me as a peculiar kind of in- 
tolerance, for my companion was any- 
thing but a blue-nosed Puritan. Later I 
found he merely expressed a conventional 
view. Mexicans were disliked as in- 
truders, and anything in their attitude 
that failed to show a proper humility was 
resented 


The “Up North” Attitude 


Another incident of this kind, which 
could be insignificant if it did not display 
an attitude constantly met with, occurred 
on a border train. Most of the passengers 
on my car were neatly dressed, cleanly, 
middle-class Mexicans who were having 
a jolly time among themselves. I was en- 
joying their fun as an onlooker when a 
young man whose clothes, voice and 
manner showed he belonged “up north,” 
turned to me and said with an air of dis- 
gust: “These Mexicans ought to be forced 
to ride in cattle cars.” 

He did not mean to be taken in earnest 
and merely thought this the proper re- 
mark to make on the border. But I have 
met Mexicans down in Old Mexico who 
told me with some bitterness that on 
visits across the line they had been made 
to feel by certain individual Americans 
that their proper place was in the Jim 


‘Crow cars. 


Mexicans have their disagreeable 
points, which generally come to the sur- 
face when held to a promise or agreement. 
Their lack of responsibility, often of good 
faith, are particularly irritating to Ameri- 

cans, since good faith lies at the base of 

business relations in the United States. 
Yet whatever their faults and weaknesses, 
Mexicans are a tolerant people; they 
never grow angry at Americans merely for 
enjoying themselves nor are they given 
to open-mouthed criticisms. It is only 
in flashes of patriotic heat during inter- 
national crises that well-behaved Ameri- 
cans are likely to encounter insults. Even 
then they may be reasonably sure of pro- 
tection from their Mexican friends. 

A mining man illustrates this with an 
incident that happened in a northern vil- 
lage at the time a rumored declaration of 
war by the United States followed the 
first news of the clash between American 
and Constitutionalist troops at Carrizal, 
while Pershing was in Mexico. Both as 
alone American and as manager of an 
industry on which the village was de- 
pendent, he found himself in a trying and 
even perilous situation. To make it 
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Understanding Mexicans: 


worse, the commander of the garrison, 
fired by patriotism and native gin, ha- 
ranged ‘the mob, demanding death for all 
gringos. His peroration was cut short, 
however, by a native woman, who forced 
her way through the crowd and said in a 
shrill voice that if the gringos came he 
would be the first to run; also that if he 
worked in the mines instead of loafing at 
the expense of the people, the country 
would be better off. ‘The meeting dis- 
solved in laughter, and the colonel later 
hunted up the mining man, embracing 
him as a true friend whom he would pro- 
tect at all costs. The gringo he was after, 
the colonel explained, was not his good 
American friend but the ‘fellow across 
the line.” 


The “Intervention” Belief 

This ‘“‘fellow across the line”’ is a curious 
mixture of Mexican misconceptions and 
our unpleasant qualities. Mexicans of all 
classes, except those that really know the 
United States, believe that we will not 
rest uutil we have annexed Mexico. Un- 
fortunately, a part of our own press has 
fed this notion. Certain attacks upon 
Mexico have been intended not to in- 
fluence public opinion at home but to 
goad Mexicans into hostilities that would 
lead to intervention. Bills for the pur- 
chase of Lower California and like pro- 
posals in the form of legislation have 
served the same object. The most effect- 
ive propaganda that German agents— 
who are as active as ever—have been 
able to use against us are found to be 
telegraphic reports and clippings from 
American papers, particularly malignant 
cartoons. Detached incidents such as the 
Chicago an-! Arkansas race riots, the 
attempted lynching of the mayor of 
Omaha for trying to protect a negro 
prisoner, the Oakland riots and Boston’s 
police strike are eagerly seized by the 
Mexican press as evidence against our 
claim to a superior civilization. Of our 
disinterested work in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, Mexico knows nothing. Our suc- 
cessful fight against ignorance, disease 
and banditry in these fortunate islands is 
conceived as a screen for economic subju- 
gation. Here is our chance for the right 
kind of propaganda. If the Mexican 
people were educated by Cubans and 
Filipinos in the truth, a great part of 
Mexico’s distrust of our _ professions 
would disappear. The “‘fellow across the 
line’ would be seen as he really is—a 
shrewd business man, perhaps, but also 
a practical altruist. 

When we talk of Americans in Mexico 
we must bear in mind that they are 
chiefly of two classes—our best and our 
worst. We have the Americans of the 
pioneering type, brave, self-reliant and 
the best neighbors in the world, who have 
tapped Mexico’s hidden resources with 


agricultural, mining and other industrial 
projects. Against them we have a worth- 


less or semi-criminal element, largely of 
foreign adventurers masquerading as 
Americans, who are attracted both by 
Mexico’s proximity to our borders and 
racial isolation. When a peon gets drunk 
he sells his pony to hire a band. When a 
laborer from the States gets drunk his 
hrst desire is to beat some one up; when 
arrested he poses as a victim of anti- 
American feeling. 

The passport, brought into use during 
the world war, forms an effective remedy 





for checking these undesirables. Ameri- 
cans now in Mexico, who indirectly suffer 
the consequences of misconduct, want to 
see passports continued. 

A dithculty not subject to control con- 
cerns one’s sense of the dignity of his 
country. An American abroad unofh- 
cially represents his country. Critical 
eyes are upon him. By the conduct of 
one a nation may be judged. We here at 
home have a way of turning school boys 
and girls again when we go on an excur- 
sion. ‘This is especially noticeable at con- 
claves and conventions, where visiting 
delegations bring along the Scouts’ drum 
corps and Chi amber of Commerce quartet, 
sing songs and give yells from the tops of 
sightseeing busses. Our antics by which 
we give vent to our fine animal spirits are 
not understood, however, when we cz arry 
them abroad. In other words, it does not 
do to act in a strange place like Mexico 
City as we would act in Keokuk 

Parties of tourists are particularly 
given to eccentric behavior and to inva- 
sions of privacy. Revolution has put a 
stop to touring, but they flocked down in 


Columbus, from his pedestal, gazes down metropolitan avenues. 
Americans picture Mexico as it was when Columbus came West 


Herbert Cooper Thompson 
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the time of Diaz. A 
clergyman of Guada- 
lajara told me_ of 
tourists there enter- 
ing a private house 
uninvited and invad- 
ing a _second-story 
bedroom so as to 
kodak a church to 
better advantage; the 
lady of the house met 
them trooping down- 
stairs and received 
smiles in explanation. 
I have heard Mexi- 
cans complain of the 
small acts of vandal- 
ism committed by 
tourist souvenir-hunt- 
ers. But noisy con- 
duct coupled with 
disregard of the im- 
pression made on the 
Mexicans is their 
prevailing fault. I re- 
call some years ago 
(Continued on page 82) 
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While our newspapers and public men so often fail to discriminate between bandit Indians 
and educated Mexicans, we need not be shocked to find Mexicans 


referring to us as barbarians 
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The Bony of Geneon 


By Harold j. FitzGerald 
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What the Employment Expert Looks for When Sizing Up 
the Youth Who Wants a Job 


ORRY,” said the corporation’s em- 
ployment expert after a few min- 
utes questioning, “but we have no 

vacancies. I’ll keep your name and 
telephone number on file and 
The young man, who had produced cre- 
dentials showing him to possess both abil- 
ity and influence, departed to resume his 
quest for a job. 

Another of the endless chain of appli- 
cants came in and sat down before the 
employment expert’s desk, to be subjected 
like the others to minute appraisal. At 
length the expert said, “Report for work 
Monday!” and the youth was 
hired for a position with which the 
rejected one, their respective cre- 
dentials had shown, was consider- 
ably more familiar! 

“Sounds fishy, I know, but it 
isn’t,” laughed the employment 
expert when the young man had 
closed the door behind him. “We 
really have no vacancies at pres- 
ent. We seldom have. It isn’t a 
question of vacancies with us. 
Unless we see a future manager 
in a young man we don’t want 
him even for office boy. If we do 
see that he’ll be a manager five, 
ten, fifteen years hence we want 
him if we have to create a job for 
him, as we often do. 

“Formerly all we thought we 
needed to know about a man was 
whether he could hold down a 
given job. To-day it is different. 
We have learned that a man holds 
down his job best when he is rising 
above it. We want only those 
who will be constantly rising, 
pushing others either up ahead of 
them or out of their way, filling 
the concern with life and energy. 
We can’t be bothered with any 
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An important part of the 


transaction had been 


one with less dynamic force than a future 
manager!” 

‘The employment expert, who is an im- 
portant member of the staff of one of the 
largest and most powerful corporations in 
America, accurately expressed the senti- 
ment of Big Business everywhere to-day. 
Officials such as he sit in the offices of vir- 
tually all the big corporations of the coun- 
try. They are engaged in the great 
modern indoor sport of Big Business— 
picking managers while they’re green. 
But how can they distinguish future 
managers from those destined to be 









performed by the 
office boy 











less successful, at so early a_ stage? 
Five qualities tell them the tale of the 
young man’s prospects in the modern 
usiness world. Possession of these five 
equips him to cope, with every reasonable 
chance of success, with the conditions of 
big business to-day. Lack of any one of 
them foredooms him to a final resting 
place part way up the ladder. These key 
qualities are personality, mental grasp, 
faith in himself and his own ideas, char- 
acter and health. 

The importance of the first-named of 
these is shown by this: To the lack of it 
is due from fifty to sixty per cent 
of all the rejections the employ- 
ment expert hands out. 


ODERN business is a highly 

organized, highly compli- 
cated machine. For all its deli- 
cate adjustments and complexity 
of mechanism to operate efficiently 
one thing is indispensable—a lubri- 
cant. This lubricant is human 
personality. 

A salesman, let us say, has a 
mechanically perfect proposition 
to submit to a customer. Without 
proper lubrication the proposition 
heats and sticks and halts, and 
develops rough surfaces, and 1 
every way refuses to act as it was 
designed to act. For example: 

A bond salesman submitted to 
a client an investment admirably 
suited to the client’s needs. As 
point after point proceeded 
smoothly along the track from 
the salesman’s mind to that of the 
customer, the latter recognized the 
proposition as fitting in excellently 
with his requirements. One or 
two slight objections that rose in 
his mind he saw to be immaterial 
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The Bump of Business: 


and did not take the trouble to voice 
them. He placed a $10,000 order. In the 
pressure of other matters the affair passed 
from his attention. 

An hour later into his office came a 
salesman from another bond house, who 
began expatiating upon the merits of his 
latest offering. It was the same bond is- 
sue as the client had just bought. This 
salesman’s manner of speaking and acting, 
however, always irritated the customer 
and roused in him a keen desire to take 
the young fellow down a peg. So instead 
of agreeing with him he seized upon one 
of the objections he had previously waved 
aside and snapped it out gruffly and tri- 
umphantly. As the salesman tried to ex- 
plain he snapped out the various other 
objections. Flaws that had appeared in- 
finitesimal before now loomed large to 
him in his desire to “show this fellow up.” 
He instinctively widened every possible 
breach between the proposition and his 
own needs. His personal irritation at the 
salesman caused him to see so many dis- 
crepancies that presently he could not 
conceive how he had ever considered buy- 
ing the securities. At length he not only 
dismissed the salesman with the curt 
statement that his proposition did not in- 
terest him, but he called up the other 
salesman and cancelled the order! 

That the fault did not lie in the secur- 
ities but was wholly personal is shown by 
the fact that the first salesman was able 
to resell the securities to the customer, 
who is now completely satisfied with 
them. 


UTSIDE the sales-manager’s office in 

a large corporation a boy ascertains 
the name and business of each caller and 
ushers him in. During the war came a 
period when business men were disposed to 
look upon the dark side of all the sales- 
manager’s propositions. He found that 
because of this pessimism of his customers 
the progress toward a sale developed all 
sorts of unprecedented hitches and an un- 
usual degree of difficulty in getting them 
to agree with him. 

To the outer office there was assigned 
at this time a new office boy. He was fat- 
faced; he had a friendly smile, with which 
he was utterly impartial, and a conta- 
gious geniality. He greeted each visitor 
with a smile that drew an answering 
smile from the most disgruntled; and he 
injected a chuckling good humor into the 
questions he asked that broadened the 
smile so that it was still going strong when 
the customer reached the sales-manager’s 
desk 

Even to the sales-manager, familiar 
with the psychology of salesmanship, 
which is the psychology of Pad oy what 
followed was startling at first although on 
second thought perfectly natural. He 
found his smiling customers friendlier to 
him and to the company than those who 
had been calling in the past, although 
many of these were the same individuals, 
and the business situation was in no way 
improved. He found them in the mood 
to view the company’s propositions in the 
most favorable light. They stuck at fewer 
immaterial points; they agreed to logical 
conclusions more rez idily. Sales were 
naturally easier to make, so much so that 
the sales-manager now laughingly de- 

tres that often all he had to do, after the 

ice boy had got through with a cus- 
ane was to take the order. Allowing 


for a certain amount of poetic license in 
this statement, the fact remains that a 
vastly important part of the transaction 
had been performed by the contagiously 
good-natured ofhce boy. In short, he had 
supplied the lubricant which enabled the 
complex and delicate machinery of sales- 
manship to run smoothly. 

This incident emphasizes two impor- 
tant points. One is the high degree of 
effectiveness of the right sort of person- 
ality. The other is that there 1s no mem- 
ber of a business organization too insig- 
nificant to require it. 

The personal element has another phase 
as important as its power to close a deal. 
It has actual pulling power, the 
ability to reach out across city 
blocks and draw the customer 
to itself. This is well illustrated 
by the experience of a company 
which operates many of the 
familiar streetcorneroil and gas 
supply stations for motorists. 

The service at these stations 
is so well standardized that it 
is virtually optional with the 
motorist ordinarily at which 
one he stops. The manager of 
the company assigned to one 
station some time agoa youth 
who had acquired quite a repu- 


He set himself the task 


of bringing a smile to Fail 


the stranger's face yer 


tation in the concern for his spontaneously 
friendly nature. At the end of six months 
the manger noted that although all the 
stations in the city had gained in sales, 
this one, which had formerly lagged some- 
what behind, was far in the lead. He made 
a personal investigation at the station to 
study the phenomenon. A motorist whose 
tank was being filled with gas walked 
over to him. ‘What’s Bob’s last name?” 
he asked, referring to the attendant. “It’s 
a pleasure to do business with him—there’s 
something more personal about it than 
with most of these attendants. I like it 
so well that I often come blocks out of 
my way to get stocked up here!” 


Harold J. FitzGerald 
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So did others, the manager discovered. 
The tone Bob used in speaking to a cus- 
tomer, the personal concern he showed in 
learning his requirements, many more 
subtle things, all combined to create an 
atmosphere of a transaction between 
friends, instead of the machine-like service 
at most stations. He accomplished this 
by being not merely efficient but univer- 
sally friendly. 

The manager was quick to grasp the 
significance of the incident. He brought 
it up at the next meeting of his company’s 
department heads. 

“We have been exceedingly careful 
about the personalities of our active sales- 





“but can any one 


he pointed out, 
estimate how much we have been losing 
by failing to consider the personalities of 
our * “inside” re presentatives! How much 
“repeat” business that we didn’t get 


” 
men, 


might they have been drawing to us and 
away from our rivals? I believe the inside 
man needs the right sort of personality 
more than the outside salesman does, 
since he hasn’t the chance to call on his 
customer but must draw him to him.” 
The other executives saw it the same 
way. Now the company not only has all 
its stations “equipped” with agreeable 
personalities, but, moreover, it will not 
take a young man into any department 
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unless in addition to his other qualifica- 
tions he exerts a positive personal appeal. 

Ihe test by which the employment ex- 
pert gauges an applicant’s personality 
must be passed quickly or not at all. An 
indignant father recently wanted to know 
why a certain employment expert had re- 
jected his son. “Because neither I nor 
several of our other executives were suf- 
ficiently favorably impressed by his man- 
ner when we interviewed him,” the expert 
replied. “But you would have changed 
your minds if you had known him better!” 
the parent expostulated. ‘None of you 
talked to him more than once or twice!” 
“Certainly,” agreed the expert. “But 
much of his business success would de- 
pend upon the results of his first or second 
talks with others!” 


a” sizing upa candidate the expert takes 
great care to distinguish between the 
true personality he is looking for and the 
several artificial varieties 
he abhors. ‘These latter 
are usually characterized 
by over-geniality, fawn- 
ing, or insincere flattery. 
What he wants to find 
may be described as the 
ability to make a quick 
and sure impression of 
friendliness and sincer- 
ity, at the same time to 
command respect, and to 
do this unfailingly or 
virtually so. 

Far from being a gift, 
such a quality can in 
most cases be devel- 
oped. One young man, 
largely because of shy- 
ness, glowered at strang- 
ers, or at the best was 
stiff or diffdent in their 
presence. It was not 
until they had come to 
know him pretty well 
that they telt drawn to 
him, and he found this 
was usually too late for 
business purposes. He 
resolved to correct this 
failing. At first he prac tised with a word or 
two and sometimes merel ly a smile upon 
strangers with whom he came in daily con- 
tact, cigar clerks, street-car conductors, 
elevator operators, waiters and others. 
When he had overcome some of his dif- 
fidence inthisway he frequented the public 
parks. Seating himself beside a lounger 
on a bench he would engage him in con- 
versation. He would then set himself the 
task of bringing a smile or a pleasant look 
to the stranger’s face, then the still more 
dificult task of making the stranger feel 
so much at home with him that he would 
impart confidences to him. At first he 
found this very difficult; after a while, 
easy. Eventually it became a simple mat- 
ter for him to give out friendliness and 
good nature wherever he went. He is now 
one of those young men whom people 
“take to” on sight. 

Phe best time of all to acquire this 
knack, however, the employment experts 
agree, is during the school period. It is 
easier then. Also it ts necessary to do it 
at that time if the boy is to receive the 
consideration he desires when he leaves 
school and goes looking for a job. 

“The boy who is making ideal prepara- 
tion in this respect is the one who is meet- 
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ing and making friends with as many 
other boys as possible at school,” said an 
expert. “His parents have a lot to do 
with this. It is not sufhcient that they 


merely make sure his companions are of 


the right character. Extreme care should 
be taken that they are numerous, and 
varied in their natures and conditions of 
life. If he acquires at an early age the 
knack of making friends with all kinds of 
people, he will have no trouble later on.” 

What about education? Most boys in 
the course of their preparation for busi- 
ness life are confronted with the problem 
of what is the best time to begin to apply 
the knowledge they have gained 1 in school. 
With many the problem is serious. ‘They 
wish to obtain all the education they are 
going to require before they put their 
abilities to the test, yet they can not af- 
ford to take more than will be of practical 
use. Does the business world take any 
definite stand in this matter? It does, at 





Working solely on his nerves, he frequently got into disputes with customers 


least as far as the employment experts of 
the big corporations are concerned. 

A boy had just finished grammar school 
and was in doubt whether to proceed into 
high school or go looking for a job. He 
asked several high-school friends what 
they were learning. “Oh, Latin, and 
chemistry, and English poetry, and geom- 
etry,” they told him. “What can you 
do with them?” was his practic: ul inquiry. 
“Nothing, exactly, unless you’re going to 
be an engineer, or a teacher, or something 
like that. And you can’t get into college 
without them.” He wasn’t going to col- 
lege, and he couldn’t afford to waste time 
on anything he couldn’t use. So he went 
to the city and applied for a job with one 
of the largest corporations in the country. 
The employment manager, who was fav- 
orably impressed with him, sat him down 
at a table, gave him pen and paper, and 

1 list of questions. The questions con- 
cerned such subjects as Latin, chemistry, 
English poetry and geometry! 

“Tt’s a third-year high-school examina- 
tion,” explained the expert. ‘‘Unless you 
can pass it we can ’t consider your appli- 
cation.” The boy went home and en- 
tered high school. 

His amazement would have been great 


had he known that the employment ex- 
pert who exacted this requirement had 
never gone farther than grammar school 
himself. Such is the fact, showing that 
this expert has no personal bias in the 
matter. “‘If it had not been for my long 
business experience,’ he explains, ‘| 
would have been outdistanced years ago 
by many of the young high-school fellows 
to whom I have given jobs. It took a 
good many years in business to give me 
the mental grasp that the high-school 
youth starts in with.” 

Right there is the reason for this re- 
quirement, now almost universal through- 
out the business world, for at least two or 
three years of high school: mental alert- 
ness; ability to grasp ideas, to comprehend 
the principles behind modern business 
problems and methods. 

The employment expert summed up 
the distinction graphically: 

“he grammar-school boy who is 
taught bookkeeping, 
learns bookkeeping. The 
high-school boy who is 
taught bookkeeping, 
learns system!” 

As may be _ inferred 
from this, the high-school 
youth travels faster in 
business than his gram- 
mar-school colleague. 
Also he is better able to 

“surround his job,” to 
analyze its relation to 
other jobs. Further “he 
is better prepared to 
handle _ bigger problems 
sooner,” as an employ- 
ment expert put it. As 
a matter of fact, this dif- 
ference, as shown by 
statistics, is rather start- 
ling. Let us take a typ- 
ical case: 

Johnnie Smith gradu- 
ates from high school at 
the age of eighteen and 
on the same day Willie 
Jones graduates from 
grammar school at the 
age of fourteen. They 


enter the same corporation together. 


When John Smith is thirty, William Jones 
will be twenty-six. But in the average 
case statistics show that Smith will then 
be holding down a position which Jones 
will not reach until he is thirty-six! 

But suppose Willie Jones, instead of go- 
ing directly into business, spends four 
years in high school. Then, again refer- 
ring to the av erage Case, at twenty- six he 
will be only four years distant from 
Smith’s job, instead of ten. By spending 
four years in high school he gains six in 
business! 

Rd us put it another way. If Willie 

Jones goes into business after finishing 
grammar school, he will have to work 
twenty-two years to reach that job. But 
if he finishes high school before starting to 
work, he will then have to toil only twelve 
years to reach the same job. That puts 
an education pretty well up among labor- 
saving devices, doesn’t it? 

It all comes from the mental training 
acquired in seeking out, grasping and ap- 
plying the principles behind mathemat- 
ics, physics, civil government and other 
studies as contrasted with the relatively 

(Continued on page 52) 
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A Story A bout Bill, 
Aged Five, that W7l) 


be Understood by 
All Parents 


porte Ss 


Decoration by Porter M. Griffith 


WAS on a Sabbath, to wit, the 

first day of June, A. D. 1919, and 

I, in and with some heat, had 

played golf on the two preceding 
days and on the morn of the day first men- 
tioned. Ninety holes of golf, one follow- 
ing close upon another and with results 
far from satisfactory, had brought about 
within me an enormous desire for peace 
and quiet, and if I achieved it not I would 
not vouch for the smoothness of my 
temper. 

But I am married—and I ask how may 
a married man find peace and quiet on a 
Sabbath afternoon when the weather is 
fine thougl: still quite warm, and the 
children can not, by any possibility what- 
ever, remain quiet for two consecutive 
ten-millionth parts of a second? He can’t, 
and knowing that, said married man looks 
upon croquet, baseball, a walk or a ride 
with equal resignation, but—here enter- 
eth Ma Hicks. 

Molly Hicks, my wife, has a way with 
her by which I mean that she always— 
yes, always—gets her way and my most 
popular song of thanksgiving is that Mol- 
ly’s ways are very, very pleasant. Imag- 
ine a wife who always had her way, whose 
ways were irritating and generally dis- 
pleasing! Molly is too a whole lot be- 
sides a mere wife and mother, though 
that really has nothing to do with the 
story, except that in this particular in- 
stance it brought in the laurel which 
grows in wild and beautiful profusion on 
June rst on the side of a certain hill we 
wot of, not a thousand miles from Stock- 
ton. Now, as you know, two or three 
branches of laurel carefully selected will 
suffice to decorate such a house as ours 
but Molly had in mind a hall wherein cer- 
tain learned ladies and a man or two 
would dine on Tuesday, in connection 
with the annual shutting down for repairs 
of the institution of learning of which the 
hall is a part—it being true also that 
Molly is to preside at the dinner, which is, 
I am sure, very easy for Molly. 

In order that there may be no misunder- 
standing we will devote a whole paragraph 
to the simple statement that Molly is 
president of an association of college 
alumnae, containing the most learned 
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women in the world—at least they seem 
so to me. 

Thus it was that at about three-thirty 
p. M. we set off for laurel. The family 
automobile with Molly and me in front 
and the laurel behind with the children 
nicely hidden beneath returned at five- 
thirty, looking like an exaggeration of the 
vehicle immediately following the hearse. 
Personally, I dived for the tub and not a 
minute too soon, for within a surprisingly 
short time multitudes bearing laurel ap- 
peared and no sooner had | retired to my 
room and the last gurgle of the departing 
water died away than great masses of 
laurel took the place which I had just va- 
cated. I discovered later that every bath 
tub in the house was bearing its strange 
burden. Just what the family will do until 
—but that has nothing to do with the 
story. 


O it came to pass that I sat me down to 

enjoy a peaceful pipe after a hard after- 
noon, close to an open window, out of 
which I saw my eldest son depart via a 
hole in a hedge to hold converse with the 
boy next door. Within a minute I heard 
the descending footsteps of Bill, aged five, 
upon the stairs and had visions of being 
asked to draw-er-r-r a house or tell a 
story. But Bill would have gone on with- 
out paying any attention to me if I had 
not stopped him. 

“Bill,” said I, noting his hand, 
key is that?” 

Bill acknowledged readily enough that 
it was the key to Dick’s closet, and did 
not remonstrate with me when I told him 
to go upstairs and put the key in the door. 
Later | would have sworn before all the 
jurors and judges in the world that Bill did 
then and there, promptly and with no de- 
mur, go upstairs. His coming down again 
I remember not, but I do remember that 
almost immediately before supper was an- 
nounced he fell off his bicycle on the gravel 
drive, entered the house, went upstairs to 
his mother and had a piece of surgeon’s 
plaster placed over the wound. I also re- 
member telling Dick to go upstairs and 
clean up for the evening meal and to be 
quick about it. 

Shortly afterward Molly and her two 
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angels descended and invited me to sup. 
No sooner were we seated than Molly 
spoke. 

“Dix” 
faces 

“T did.” There was no offense in his 
words but merely mild surprise. 

“Then go do it again and do it right,” 
I suggested. 

It was an old story with Dixy and he 
was back quickly, shining bright, and 
with his wet hair pointing in all the direc- 
tions there are. 

“Hair,” I said. Dick for some reason 
or other always hopes that he’ll get by 
without brushing his hair; anyway, he 
always takes a gambler’s chance. It 1s 
possible that he has gotten by with it 
oftener than I imagine, but even so | have 
never been able to understand why he 
gives such odds against himself. Even if 
the chances of his getting away with it 
were even, which I am sure they are not, 
the extra trip up and down stairs must be 
ten times more trouble than the one’quick 
passing of the brush across the foremost 
portion of his locks, which incidentally he 
refers to as his “doormat,” a good com- 
parison. 


she said, “you didn’t wash your 


N this evening as always he departed 

again without complaint like a good 
sport, and returned quickly with his hair 
thoroughly wet and pointing in one hori- 
zontal direction in front. What’s more im- 
portant is that this trip had recalled a fact 
to his mind. 

“Bill locked my closet door and lost the 
key,” he said. 

This disturbed Molly’s reverie. She 
had, I am sure, been thinking up witty 
lines for the speech to be made on Tues- 
day. “It is upstairs somewhere. Bill 
says he put it in Dick’s desk—we’ll find 
it after supper,” she said. 

I explained that I had seen Bill making 
away with the key. “Didn’t I tell you to 
put it back in the door?” I said, address- 
ing William, who immediately assumed a 
woebegone expression which might well 
have led a stranger to jump at the conclu- 
sion that Bill’s lot was, as a rule, the 
toughest of any five-year-old’s in the 
world, 
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“How about it, son?” I asked, ignoring 
the expression. 

“T put it on Dick’s desk.” 

“Why didn’t you put it in the door?” 

“T don’t know.” 

The fortifications of Verdun are as tis- 
sue paper compared with that small sen- 
tence “I don’t know.” I am quite sure 
that those two boys know more things to 
do that should not be done than any other 
two boys in the world—and have less 
knowledge of why they do them when 
the deeds are discovered. Dick being 
nearly eight is beginning to lose faith in 
the plea of ignorance, but Bill has entire 
confidence in it. 

With no wish to make myself appear 
less guilty than I was I repeat that Friday 
and Saturday had been hard days and 
that the business of the laurel had been 
harder still. I was a bit irritable, there’s 
no doubt of it. 

“Tf you put the key on the desk it must 
be there yet,” I suggested to Bill with 
deep logic. 

“I did, Daddy.”” The words are simple 
but Bill’s voice made me think of saints 
burned at the stake. 

“Then it must be there still,” I per- 
sisted. “We'll look for it after supper.” 

Dick described the seriousness of the 
situation. “My slippers and wrapper and 
pajamas and school suit and two khaki 
shirts and—” but why run the list on 
indefinitely’? Besides, Molly interrupted. 

“Don’t worry, Dixy,” she said; “Father 
will find some way of opening the door.” 

That opens a new theme. I am thor- 
oughly convinced that no woman in the 
world is perfect. Molly comes nearer to it 
than any woman I have ever known but 
she has not one weak link in the chain of 
perfection but one link omitted completely. 
Fortunately it is one of the end links, not 
one of the middle ones. Let me explain 
Molly’s missing link by an example. 

We have a ceiling light on our piazza 
but it is so far removed from the spot 
where we spend the evenings that I rigged 
up a light by running a cord from a wall 
bracket in the library to the table on the 
piazza. The current is controlled first by 
a switch at the library door, second by 
the switch at the wall bracket and third 
at the lamp on the piazza. Thus three 
switches must be in proper position if the 
piazza light is to shine upon us. 


WAS dozing one evening when Molly 

tried to turn on the light. The switch at 
the lamp didn’t do it, so she tried the wall 
button and that didn’t work, and Molly 
went to the wall bracket. By this time I 
was awake to the situation and I promise 
you that never have I seen anything so 
amusing as the dignity of Madame Hicks 
as she tried to get those three switches all 
turned the right way at once. The trou- 
ble was, of course, that the switches were 
not human and didn’t know Molly from a 
hole in the wall—if they had I honestly 
believe they would have snapped into po- 
sition all by thenselves. As it was I am 
sure Molly turned those switches at least 
twenty times apiece with no results worth 
mentioning. ‘Then she spoke to me as 
though the idea of light had just occurred 
to her. I, being a mere man, turned on 
the light and stood before Molly. Molly 
confessed; she hid her head on my shoul- 
der and laughed till she cried. We get 
lots of fun out of Molly’s missing link, 
she and I. The automobile is another 
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pertinent item. Molly has no more knowl- 
edge of a motor car’s innards today than 
she had before she was born—she knows 
how to make it go and it seems that our 
car must have something human in tt, for 
it always does go for Molly, though once 
I caught her driving it, perfectly uncon- 
cerned, on a flat rear tire, two less than the 
conventional number of cylinders, both 
sides of the hood unhooked and banging 
proper and the emergency brake on. 

“You know I felt that something was 
wrong,” Molly said when I looked upon 
her with amazement. “But it did go,” 
she added with that childlike smile of hers 
against which no word of remonstrance 
ever came into being. 

Naturally, Molly had sublime conf- 
dence in me, mechanically; the opening of 
a heavy oak door, securely locked and the 
key gone, was a mere nothing to her me- 
chanical hero. 

I am afraid, however, that my promise 
of an immediate investigation of the dis- 
appearance of the key rather spoiled Wil- 
liam’s appreciation of his evening meal. 
My temper was, I admit, none of the best; 
my only consolation is that William’s re- 
cuperative powers are truly remarkable. 


UPPER finished, William and I repaired 

to Dick’s room. Molly followed and 
pointed to the exact spot upon which Bill 
with perfect candor had stated he had 
placed the key. It was perfectly evident 
that the key was not there and a thorough 
search failed to reveal it in any part of the 
desk. Neither was it on the mantle-piece, 
in or on the bureau, about the bed or in a 
pile of small nondescript articles in a capa- 
cious wicker rocker with arms. The win- 
dows were open and many and many an 
article had gone through them, one time 
or another, to the lawn below; likewise 
close at hand was a bath-tub full, aye, 
trebly full of mountain laurel. What a 
hiding place for the key! 

“Bill,” said I, “’fess up. Where did you 
put it?” 

“T—]—TI put it on Dick’s desk.” 

“I’m sure he thinks he did,” Molly said. 
“He went right there and showed me.” 

“But he couldn’t have put it there—if 
he had it would have been there when you 
looked for it. He’s fibbing.” I was dead 
sure I was on safe ground there. 

“Likewise,” I said, “I told Bill to put 
it back in the door. Why didn’t you put 
it in the door, Bill?” 

“T don’t know.” 

I was sitting on a straight chair by the 
window, Dick was standing in the middle 
of the room ready to investigate any clue 
that developed and Molly was sitting on 
the edge of the bed with the arch criminal 
in her arms. It was about this time that 
my place in the established order of things 
began to change—I knew the signs, I'd 
seen them many times before and I well 
knew they would come again. Originally 
an investigator armed with authority and 
power of rendering the verdict and pro- 
nouncing sentence, I was about to join the 
ranks of those who do wrong. But I’m 
obstinate at times and kept going. 

“Bill,” said I, “come out here where I 
can talk to you without feeling that I 
swiped that key myself.” Bill came re- 
luctantly. ‘You didn’t put the key on 
Dick’s desk, did you?” 

“No.” . 

“So you fibbed.” 

“Yes, Daddy.” 


‘And you disobeyed when you didn’t 
put it back in the door?” 

“Yes, Daddy.” 

Guilty on both counts!—and having 
confessed, he was willing to consider the 
incident closed, to which end he made a 
bee-line back to Molly’s arms. I braved 
Molly’s eyes and haled him again before 
the court. 

“What did you do with the key?” 

His silence caused me to repeat the 
question. 

“I’m trying to think.” I never ques- 
tion that phraseology except when it 
comes from Molly’s lips; when I dare I 
ask her whether she is not simply think- 
ing. I am a purist so far as other people’s 
speech is concerned. 

“All right, son,” I said, “‘you stay right 
there and think. W hen you remember 
what you did with it let me know.” As I 
stalked out of the room I heard a very 
meek “Yes, Daddy.” 

Molly followed me to the tool chest. 
“The poor baby is so tired he hasn’t the 
faintest idea what he did with it; he has 
forgotten all about it,” she said. Oh, I 
tell you it’s a great thing to have a society 
for the prevention of cruelty to children 
right there in the house, especially when 
you are doing your best to see that the 
two main commandments of the house— 
“thou shalt not fib” and “thou shalt obey” 
—are followed in letter and spirit. Note: 
I’ll match those two lads against the world 
when it comes to fibbing and disobeying. 

I gathered into my arms a screw-driver, 
hammer and chisel. 

“All right,” I said, apologetically; “he’s 
yours, do with him what you like but if 
he lands in state’s prison because of too 


much kindness don’t blame me.” I was 
collecting keys from nearby doors. 
“Oh, Sam, don’t say that.” Molly al- 


ways remonstrated when I said that. 

“T knew mighty well who the culprit 
would be before this party was over,” I 
said and went armed to Dick’s room. 
Bill was standing where I had ordered him 
to stand. I admit without reservation 
that he made a pathetic little figure. 
Molly sat down on the bed again and the 
poor little baby, reading permission in my 
face, flew to her. I put a key into the key- 
hate, turned it and the door opened. 


SHRUGGED my shoulders, both to 

show my disdain for what might follow 
and to explain that opening a heavy oak 
door, the key of which was lost, was nothing 
to me. 

“There is no need of locking that door 
anyway,” I said and retreated, carrying 
the tools and keys with me. I was gone 
but a moment and looked in on my way 
down stairs. I do not know what tran- 
spired in my absence or why my return 
brought inspiration to the poor tired 
little “baby. 

But it surely did, for no sooner did he 
see me than he gave a shout. 

“T ’member, I member,” he cried, and 
burst from Molly’s arms and across the 
room to the desk. From a small projec- 
tion on the back of it and against the wall 
he rescued the long lost key. 

“T knew it was there all the time,” he 
screamed. He danced with wild gyrations 
and great enthusiasm, repeating the state- 
ment over and over again and holding the 
key aloft. Finally he essayed a somer- 
sault on the bed and Molly captured him. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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O consider fairly any problem of 
the Far East it is necessary first 
to dispel a good deal of the smoke 
of partisanship. Practically every 
European resident in Asia iseither ardently 
pro-Japanese or anti-Japanese, and usu- 
ally impatient of any middle ground. On 
the evils of Japanese diplomacy he may 
lay violent stress, convinced that the na- 
tional attitude is a menace to civilization; 
or he may be so enamored of the land and 
its people that he is blind to the various 
intrigues which center in Tokyo. For 
there are indeed grave discrepancies be- 
tween the Japanese folk and their mechan- 
“ Sig ms bureaucracy. 
he Japanese as a whole are a most 
Ps race, notably friendly toward ap- 
preciative foreigners and on good terms 
with one another individually. With 
them the fine art of personal relation 
reaches its highest development, not 
merely in an elaborate formal courtesy, 
but also in a genuine good nature of which 
their courtesy is the conventional ex- 
pression. 


Japan's Three Hopes 


In the Japanese national art, as well as 
in the theory that permeates it, there re- 
sides a unique charm. Artistic apprecia- 
tion is nature’s gift to the people at large. 
Travel in Japan is a constant delight, in 
the rural districts especially, with unfore- 
seen adventures every day and these 
rarely unpleasant. 

What Japan has accomplished in intel- 
lectual ways—in art, science, education— 
is worthy of all respect. Idealism is rife 
among her scholars, with whom national 
ambitions assume an exalted type. 

On the other hand, Japanese bureau- 
cracy, with its three-fold basis of clannish- 
ness, militarism and exploitation, is often 
most unlovely. Clannishness sprang 
from the feudal system, not yet wholly 
outgrown. Militarism is largely “made 
in Germany,” where many or most Jap- 
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anese officers were educated. Exploita- 
tion follows European models and dates 
from the Russo-Japanese war, which 
brought great wealth to a fortunate, 
though perhaps unscrupulous, few; but 
no relief to the swarming masses. ‘The 
concentration of authority at the capital 
in Japan as in France promotes officialism 
and weakens local self-rule, on which good 
government must finally depend. 


Japanese diplomacy, the expression of 


the bureaucratic group, is often circuitous, 
its purposes mainly concealed, and likely 
to be later disavowed when exposed to the 
light of publicity. Diplomatic Japan now 
has an eye out (for different reasons) in 
each of three directions—toward China, 
Korea and Siberia. 

As regards the first of these, it has long 
been asserted that “Japan’s problem is 
China,” her nearest neighbor, with eight 
times her own population, a vast, still in- 
choate mass in unstable equilibrium. 
Within the last twenty years this huge 
body has been twice in the throes of con- 
vulsion, and presumably the end is not 
yet. In 1900 a Japanese scholar remarked 
to me that his nation was sitting on the 
edge of a volcano so far as its relation to 
China was concerned. They must there- 
fore make sure of all possible safeguards. 
In a general way these concerned the po- 
licing of important trade routes and fur- 
nishing what is called “instruction” to 
certain grades of Chinese public servants. 
Japan has long had reason for alarm be- 

cause of European encroachments on her 

neighbor, viewing with no favor its eco- 
nomic partition, already accomplished, 
and its imminent future political partition 
among the Great Powers. 

As a matter of fact, for many years 
China has been regarded as the world’s 
great ‘“‘melon.” In the modern European 
sense, she never was a nation, and never 
has had an actual government. As des- 
potism or as republic she evades defini- 
tion, and is still neither empire, democ- 









racy, nor federation—merely an aggrega- 
tion with fortunes wavering between mili- 
tary tyranny, disintegration, foreign ab- 
sorption, and the freedom and unity 
which come only through education and 
national self-consciousness. She is thus a 
swarm of industrious though apathetic hu- 
manity, ruled by local custom and tradi- 
tion—her people meanwhile held down 
by the “‘squeeze”’ of officials and their own 
ignorance, superstition and insanitation. 
She still lacks national consciousness and 
has little conception of the great world 
outside. During the Chino-Japanese war, 
it is asserted, not one Chinese in a hundred 
had ever heard of Japan, or conceived of 
the English, Germans, or Russians other 
than as inhabitants of outlying islands, 
jealously breaking at intervals into the 
Celestial Empire. 


China's Weakness 


In codperation, order, and discipline, 
for which the Japanese have a genius, the 
Chinese are deficient. Indeed, by char- 
acter and temperament generally (as well 
as in origin) the two races are very: far 
apart. But while the Chinese are a solid 
and sturdy people, their political virtues 
are for the most part undeveloped 

In the graphic words of “Joss Chin- 
chinjoss,” the poet of Singapore, China is 
described as follows: 

A huge jelly-fish of a nation, unfeeling, 

unguided, and blind, 

Where the rulers reck naught of their coun- 

try and the country recks naught of itself 

Where each takes no thought of the other, 

and the government key-word is “‘pelf,”’ 

Where down though the prejudiced ages 

they’re taught (herein lies their fate) 

To regard everything that is foreign with a 

stubborn, implacable hate. 

As for education in any modern sense, 
only a few thousand Chinese have it. A 
few more may be described as sophis- 
ticated, while along the seaboard, “Can- 
ton-way,” are many who know that their 
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people are better off anywhere else on 
earth than at home. 
To quote again from “Joss Chinchin- 


” 


joss 

Give these poor devils the leaders to open 

their closed-up minds; 

Give them a hand, who have struggled so 

long and so hopelessly blind; 

Give them the chance at home that they 

make for themselves elsewhere 

And the star of the jelly-fish nation ’mid 

others will shine as fair. 

In the interest of “‘big business,” and 
by means of lying excuses, poor excuses, 
or none at all, commercial Europe took 
possession of certain Chinese ports. Shang- 
hai is the portion of Europe at large; 
Great Britain occupies Hong Kong and 
Wei-Hai-Wei; France, Indo-China; Por- 
tugal, Macao; Germany had Kiao Chau, 
and Russia for a time held Port Arthur 
and Dairen. These last two, however, fell 
to Japan by the Treaty of Portsmouth, 
and now the German holdings in Kiao 
Chau pass also to her. The Shantung 
transfer, it is understood, was based on 
a secret agreement, in accordance with 
which Japan entered the war. It is, how- 
ever, a charitable use of lan- 
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million men being under arms today. 
‘These, however, work at cross-purposes 1n 
wrangling groups, under heads who can 
not be trusted and who have no visible 
patriotic or national purpose. Many of 
them also are reputed to be in Japanese 
pay—a charge perhaps hard to prove— 
But the armies certainly contribute noth- 
ing toward C hinese freedom. 

"The leaders in the struggle for liberty 
are mainly students and especially those 
who have been educated in America. In 
fact, the chief need of China is education, 
not in the traditional ancient classics, but 
in the realities of modern life. National 
development hinges on the “self-deter- 
mination of individuals,” as Vernon Kel- 
logg puts it. To this end the education 
in America of certain numbers of Chinese 
youth, as provided by the disposition of 
our share of the Boxer fund, will contrib- 
ute most largely. 

But China must settle herown problems. 
She can not expect to be coddled by for- 
eign governments which have their own 
troubles at home and which will never 
send soldiers to her rescue. Nor are her 
issues to be settled by armed revolt. Fur- 


must remember that Germany neither 
possessed nor claimed sovereignty over 
the province itself. That great district 
she controlled through her greater skill 
and by means of wealth available for com- 
mercial enterprise. Politically she had no 
business there, but without protest from 
any quarter, on a lying excuse, she entered 
into possession of that part of Kiao, Chau 
bay most desirable for commerce, ‘build- 
ing there solid wharves and costly edifices 
after the robust and corpulent Berlin 
style. Thence she was driven by Japan, 
and the Versailles Conference, pursuant to 
the secret deal already noticed, assigned 
the property to the victor. 


A Political Mistake 


Over the territory Germany had 
claimed merely property ownership. 
Japan accepts the same relation, propos- 
ing however to establish a new Shanghai 
or international city near by. Yet such 
occupation will give her (in fact though 
not inlaw) a large control over the affairs of 
the great province itself. This may not be 
an unmixed evil, as the German concession 
in Kiao Chau, if left exclusively in 

Chinese hands, might ulti- 





to apply the name 
“Treaty” to a secret deal be- 
tween diplomatists, “spawned 
in the dark” and signed in 
desperation, its provisions un- 
known to the people of any of 
the nations the agreements are 
supposed to bind. 

Of course, in thus blocking 
out a sphere of influence in 
China, Japanis merely following 


guage 


ample. 


N blocking out a sphere of influence in China, 
Japan is merely following the European ex- 
This is the ruinous old game called 
‘the war of steel and gold.’ But China need 
have no fear of Japan if she will master the 
lessons of history in regard to education and 
individual development.” 


mately go to rack and ruin. 
Moreover Japan is pledged 
soon to abandon all military 
control, a move she regards 
as impossible for the moment, 
while awaiting further adjust- 
ments with China. 
Nevertheless | think myself 
that Japan’s insistence on tak- 
ing over all the proceeds of 
Germany’s dishonest incursion 
was a political mistake. That 





the European example. Unfor- 
tunately spheres of influence 
give play to varied forms of aggression, in 
safegui irding the stakes of diplom: icy by 
force of arms. This is the ruinous old 
game called “‘the war of steel and gold.” 
The United States, at heart idealistic, has 
never acknowledged spheres or influence 
even though disguised as “Dollar Diplo- 
macy, and the whole system is still repug- 
nant to most of our people. 


How China Suffers 


As to the right and wrong of the recent 
Shantung transactions, opinions differ. 
To begin with, however, I admit that it 
may be questioned whether any individual 
Chinese, or group of Chinese, has been any 
the worse off from the occupation of any 
of China’s ports, certain phases of initial 
violence in the past and the infamous 
opium traffic excepted. In general, Euro- 
pean methods tend to dissipate supersti- 
tion and to clear away the accumulated 
dirt of unnumbered slovenly ages. Fur- 
thermore, European capital has furnished 
China (at proht to itself, of course) with 
modern systems of transportation, as well 
as telegraphs, telephones, electricity and 
the complex machinery of agriculture and 
manufacture. 

It is mainly in national self-respect that 
the Chinese have suffered, for subserv- 
ience eats into the soul. And it may be 
that resentment will yet bring China to 
her feet. Such a result, if achieved with- 
out bloodshed, the world should welcome. 

The expression “to Chinify” made its 
appearance not long since. It had its 
roots in a sneer at China’s lack of national 
army. But Chinese weakness has quite 
other sources. Moreover, of late her 
cities have swarmed with soldiery, over a 


thermore, she need have no fear of Europe 
(nor of Japan, which is politically and 
intellectually in the European class) if 
she will master che lessons of history [in 
regard to education and individual 
development. 

When she is ready to take her place and 
assume the responsibilities of complete in- 
dependence, the foreign holdings must and 
will be given up, for it is her own weakness 
rather than foreign insistence or foreign 
rapacity which has maintained the spheres 
of influence with their accompaniment of 
humiliating control. As I write, this view 
of the case is more or less officially voiced 
by President Wilson, who at Versailles was 
assured that all foreign claims on China 
would in time be abandoned. They will 
go when China really insists upon it. But 
her weapon is the boycott, not the sword. 

Not until 1900 did Japan herself acquire 
national control over foreign settlements 
on her own soil at Yokohama, Kobe, 
Hakodate and Nagasaki. This adjust- 
ment was brought about peacefully and 
through the good othces of the United 
States. The same route, and probably no 
other, is open to China when she can and 
shall intelligently demand it. The dis- 
couraging old attitude I may illustrate by 
a little incident. Talking once with a 
Chinese over the destruction of life by the 
two great rebel rivers, the Yang-tse and 
the Hoang-ho, I got this characteristic 
answer: 

“Plenty Chinamen left.” 

There are, of course, “plenty Chinamen 
left’? whatever the present humiliation 
of China or however disastrous her 
upheavals 

‘In considering the Shantung case we 


other nations had already 
acquired like foot-holds, and through 
means usually more reprehensible, does 
not affect the present issue; Japan of 
course came into the field late, too 
late to share with the others in the 
“sround floor” distribution of colonial 
holdings. But meanwhile imperialism, 
both in theory and in practice, 1s becom- 
ing more and more discredited. The con- 
sequent reaction in China and elsewhere 
will do Japan harm outweighing any pos- 
sible gain from the new possession. 

Unfortun: ately for the moment the old 
imperialistic dream revives. Today some 
politicians congr ratulate | themselves on 
Japan’s added “prestige” due to the con- 
quest and retention of Kiao Chau, but 
they thus fill up with the “East wind.” 
Gain will of course accrue to Japanese 
commercialexploiters. Shantungmay add 
to the profits of these and to the asso- 
ciated narikin or “new rich” whom war 
has brought to the front. But such pros- 
perity adds little to the well-being 
(minhon) of their fellow-citizens. 

(Of Baron Iwasaki, then the richest 
man in Japan, a Japanese scholar once 
said to me: “We love Iwasaki; he was 
rich before the war.”’) 

Imperialistic operations, however, 
through the revulsions they awaken may 
serve the cause of freedom. Japan is no 
autocracy dominated by a despotic king 
or ruled arbitrarily in the name of royalty. 
Mastery of her politics has long rested 
with the leaders of the old fighting clans 
—Choshu, Satsuma and Settsu. The 
passing of this traditional group is only a 
question of time. And recrudescence of 
the old ambitions points straight forward 
towards the republic. 














The musk-ox is the wonder animal of the Arctic. 


He is an excellent “beef critter’ and “dairy animal,” 
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his heavy coat is as useful as wool 


and he is able to get a good living in a country where a goat would starve 


The T-Bone of ‘Tomorrow 


How the Reindeer, Cosiin and Mausk-Ox Will Solve the Meat 


HERE is a world supply of 
beef, on the hoof, in cold 
storage. 

Let us explain the paradox. 

When Stefansson, the Arctic explorer, 
had come out of his years of self-exile 
in the apparently unusable Far North, 
he appeared before the Parliament of 
the Canadian government, under whose 
auspices his explorations had been made, 
and proposed a plan for converting the 
Arctic and sub-Arctic regions of Canada 
into a vast beef-supplying territory. 
Briefly, his idea was to introduce large 
herds of reindeer into the enormous wilder- 
ness lying north of parallel 55 and to con- 
serve, develop and domesticate great 
herds of musk-ox which have their habitat 
in the Canadian north and are being de- 
pleted by unrestricted hunters, native and 
white. 

The Canadian gov ernment, through the 
ministry of the interior, is now consider- 
ing plans for the establishment of a station 
on Melville Island, in the vicinity of 
which, it is estimated, there are something 
like four thousand musk-ox. This point 

ill be used likely as the first ground for 
the experiment in an arctic beef supply. 
\Ithough at this writing nothing definite 
has been given out officially it is under- 


Problem of the Future 
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stood that several bankers and packers 
have under consideration the leasing of 
large tracts in the semi-Arctic and enter- 
ing upon the raising of musk-ox and rein- 
deer on a large scale. 


Every Family Should Have One 


From Stefansson’s account of him, the 
musk-ox is such an animal as no family 
should be without. He is a good “beef 
critter” and “dairy animal” and in addi- 
tion his hair is a contribution of which a 
sheep need not be ashamed. Long and 
straight and thick, it covers almost his 
entire body. Although the animal emits 
a strong musky odor, from which it de- 
rives its name, the meat is declared to 
bear no taint of this if the animal is 
cleaned and skinned promptly after 
being killed. The habitat of this doubly 
useful creature 1s confined to the northern 
part of Canada between the 65th parallel 
and the Arctic sea. As today it is. run- 
ning wild, the only way to increase it is by 
greater restrictions against shooting. 
Stupendous difficulties lie in the way of 
transporting the animal from the Barren 


Lands to civilization. One ‘“Buf- 
falo” Jones tried it a decade ago. 
After great effort and expense, he 
succeeded in lassoing a half dozen of 


the musk-ox on their range. A score of 
Dog Rib Indians were his aids. The 
animals were barged down a chain of 


lakes and rivers to Fort Rae, on Great 
Slave lake. Here they were coralled 
pending further arrangements to get them 
the rest of the way to the outside world, a 
matter of more than five hundred miles of 
difficult country. But one night the same 
Indians who had helped capture them 
went into the corral and cut the animals’ 
throats. Evidently this was part of a 
prearranged plan. They were anxious 
enough, no doubt, to make money out of 
the white man but, after all, they feared 
that if these desirable beasts got out of 
their country it would mean that white 
hunters would flock in after the rest of 


the herds. Since then no attempt has 
been made to exhibit these potential 
famine-breakers to the people whose 


descendants may some day look far north- 
ward for their meat supply. Meanwhile, 
despite the precaution of the Dog Ribs, 
these herds have been greatly reduced by 
unrestricted hunting. 

If the herds of musk-ox are threatened 
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There are hundreds of bison roaming wild today in far northern Canada under rigid government 
protection. Canada’s successful experiments with the buffalo justify the dream of restoration of 
great herds of these animals whose beef is superior to that of either the caribou or the musk-ox 


with such disaster as overtook the bison, 
the reindeer and the caribou are in little 
danger. The United States government 
has been in the reindeer raising business 
for twenty-seven years with remarkable 
success. The nucleus of the herds was 
purchased from the Russian government, 
which had great herds in Siberia where the 
raising and herding of these animals had 
long been the business of the natives. ‘To- 
day the number of these animals in Alaska 
is nearly 150,000 head. Stefansson, arguing 
for his ‘plan, made the statement that in 
due time Arctic Alaska will supply seven 
million reindeer annually, or seven times 
the present mutton production of all 
Canada. At any rate, the shipment of 
reindeer meat to the outside world has 
been started and the meat is now being 
bought in this country and in England. 
It is amusing that although the venison 
was first offered during the meat shortage 
in 1918 as a cheap substitute for beef it 
found few buyers until its promoters 
turned round and offered it as a high- 
priced delicacy. The present demand can 
not be met from the number of animals 
which conservative management of the 
herds permits to be slaughtered. 


The Bison's Come-Back 


In Canada experiments with reindeer 
have been made on a small scale. The 
vast districts of Mackenzieland are not 
unsuitable to the reindeer and the project 
can be made to work out as successfully 
there as in Alaska under the Alaska Rein- 
deer Service of the American govern- 
ment. But the Dominion government’s 
efforts with the bison are far more notable. 
Today it owns the largest herd of buffalo 
in the world, twenty-two hundred head, 
in a fenced park of 100,000 acres near 
Wainwright, Alberta, the project repre- 


senting to date an outlay of more than a 
million dollars. ‘Thirteen years ago the 
herd numbered 750. ‘This trebling in a 
few short years would seem to prove be- 
yond all manner of doubt that the buffalo 
can be successfully reintroduced into a 
country, that it is not _a wild dream to 
think that in the not far distant future 
good sized herds of buffalo may roam 
again upon the North American conti- 
nent. There is today in the vicinity of 


“ac Shae 
Stefansson estimates that Arctic Alaska, under the U. S. Reindeer Service, will ultimately 
Meanwhile upon the 


produce in reindeer seven times the present mutton production of Canada. 


Fort Smith, Mackenzieland, a herd 

bison estimated at from three to six hun 
dred head, roaming wild under the rigic 
protection of the Canadian government 
Obviously the thing to do is to take sev- 
eral hundred head of the buffalo now a 
Wainwright and ship them to the north- 
land. Railway transportation exists t 
within 230 miles of the range of the wild 
buffalo. The balance of the way, with the 
exception of a fourteen-mile portage, can 
be made by scow and river steamer. The 
transporting of the animals, though a 
huge task, is not an impossible one. It is 
one of the blots on the history of Ameri- 
cans and Canadians that with so much 
wild land lying waste the bison herds 
were allowed to disappear almost to the 
point of extinction. Happily the tide has 
turned. ‘The project suggested here is as 
feasible as Mr. Steffansson’s and it has 
this advantage—the Canadian govern- 
ment has the stock on hand and as a beef- 
producing animal the buffalo is superior 
to either the caribou or the musk-ox. 


Caribou by the Millions 


However, in the caribou (for all practi- 
cal purposes the same animal as the rein- 
deer) lies what is doubtless the most prac- 
tical of all the possibilities to be con- 
sidered in this project of utilizing the far 
northern regions to supply a carnivorous 
world. Upon the Barren Lands of Canada 
there exists today what is probably the 
greatest herd of beef animals known. 
Thirty millions of caribou, Ernest Seton 
Thompson estimated to the Commission 
of Conservation of Canada, in 1914— 
“oreater even than the buffalo at the 
height of their numbers.”” Roaming over 
a territory fifteen hundred miles long, 
from the border of the Province of Sas- 

katchewan to the far reaches of the 
Yukon, this vast herd of animals goes on 
actually increasing despite the depreda- 
tions of wolves, Indians and whites. In 
the late autumn begins the migration 
(Continued on page 02) 





Barren Lands of the Dominion roam upwards of 30,000,000 caribou. The problem isto get at them 
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HEN Elsie had told Addie 

McKeene that she was rest- 

less, she had spoken the 

truth mildly. And instead of 
decreasing, this restlessness grew upon 
her day by day. Not only did the uncer- 
tainty and the faintly defined sense of 
dread under which she lived tend to make 
and keep her restless, but it seemed as if 
her body demanded something—ached 
and longed for something. And so tre- 
mendously full of vital power was it that 
it seemed to Elsie sometimes as if the life 
that surged and flamed and expanded 
within her must surely show through her 
skin as a rosy light. Sometimes it was 
actually true, as she had said, that she 
wanted to pace the floor like a caged 
animal. 

She did her utmost so to fill her life that 
the eager, aching body could not drive her 
back and forth. She went to the best 
teacher of piano and also to the best vocal 
teacher that she could hear of; and on the 
work that both gave her to do she drilled 
with obstinate, dogged energy. At first, 
at least once a minute, she would have to 
bring back to the page she was studying, 
or the tone she was making, the impatient, 
restless mind; often it seemed that she was 
holding herself on the piano stool by 
sheer force, as if her limbs would rise and 
walk off with her. It made no difference 
whether the reward was worth the awful 
minute by minute struggle. It had to be 
done. : 

She studied and watched, too, to fa- 
miliarize herself with the details of her 
home life and the successful running of 
the house. She learned the day the char- 
woman came, and made it her business to 
be at home that day, although here she 
surmised that for her own sake Annie 


A Mystery Story of Extraordinary Fascination 


In the House of Another 


The Amazing Case of Mrs. Leland 


By 
Beatrice Mantle 


Author of: Gret 


After aa auto accident Una awakens ina lux- 
urious room in a strange house. The mirror 
shows her a beautiful face and body—but not 
Una’s. Fearing she will be considered insane 
should she reveal her dilemma, she determines 
to think of herself henceforth as Elsie Leland, 
whose physical place she has been so mys= 
teriously made to take, and to play Elsie’s 
part. At the first meeting with Alan Leland 
she is dismayed at his threat to get a divorce 
should she publicly disgrace him through 
her affair with Willett Renshaw. She ex- 
changes visits with Addie McKeene, a confi-= 
dent of the other Elsie, who good-humoredly 
attempts to bring the changed Elsie and Ren= 
shaw together, but Elsie refuses. Meanwhile, 
having determined to find out what “she her= 
self” is doing, she finally locates Una Hamby, 
the “other woman,” in a hospital, where she 
has been since the accident. Una resentfully 
refuses to discuss anything, declaring that she 
hates Elsie. During a second visit, prompted 
by Elsie’s conscientious longing to adjust 
somehow the terrible situation of the exchange, 
Una declares that she will settle the thing “‘in 
her own way and at her own time.”’ With this 
menace hanging over her, Elsie continues her 
struggle against odds. 





would see that the required amount of 
work was done. She perceived that the 
gardener came two days a week, that in 
addition to his gardening he hosed the 
verandas off and swept and hosed out the 
garage. She learned that the Chinaman 
came at nine o'clock every Monday morn- 
ing, that Annie collected the house linen 
and Alan’s, that she had merely to con- 
tribute her own. She attended to the cut 
flowers on the dining-table and elsewhere, 
and judged by Annie’s half amused g!ances 
that this performance was receiving more 
than the usual attention at her hands. 
But while she was forcing this new diet, 
mental and otherwise, on herself, allowing 
















no compromise, no relief along the hard 
road, she was a starved entity. And see- 
ing that the statement that man can not 
live by bread alone is an actual as well as 
abstract fact, she suffered much as a 
starving person does. 

“Yes. Have to do it to keep from want- 
ing things,” she explained to Addie one 
day, when that lady came in upon her as 
she was playing almost furiously velocity 
exercises, and stared unbelievingly from 
the heavily printed page to Elsie herself. 
“T keep on wanting—wanting. I’m just 
one big bundle of wants.” She wheeled 
round on the piano stool and clasped her 
hands, smiling whimsically. “What do 
you suppose is the matter with me?” 


“TLL tell you what is the matter with 
you,” responded Addie promptly, almost 
impatiently. “You've got some foolish 
idea of reforming, turning over a new leaf, 
or whatever it 1s you call it, and you’ve 
simply cut out of your life at one sweep 
everything you’ve ever been accustomed 
to. And you can’t doit. It’s not humanly 
possible to upset suddenly the habits it 
has taken a lifetime to form. But you'll 
go on, I suppose, until you break down, 
have nervous prostration or something 
like that. Then, when illness breaks 
down that horribly obstinate spirit of 
yours, you'll come to your senses.” 
Elsie laughed—unoffended. ‘No, I 
won’t—have nervous prostration, I mean.” 
“Well, you'll see,” with ominous con- 
viction. “And that reminds me of what 
I came more particularly for. You don’t 
feel impelled to waste that perfectly good 
box at the opera, do you! Last of the 
season, you know.” 
“Yes. Why,no—I shan’t waste it,” ven- 
tured Elsie. “You’re going, aren’t you?” 
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“Well, I should think so. 


waste Mary Garden seats. 
both of us, you know,” 
el: ince at the other. 

“I know,” quickly. 
some evident mistake: 
ing—” 

“Just tell Alan you’re going with me,” 
arranged Addie promptly. ‘And I'll call 
for you.” 

“Allright. That will be lovely,” with a 
nod that was as much relief as acquies- 
cence. 

Addie stayed to luncheon, which an 
exceedingly sulky Annie prepared. The 
girl was the unconscious source of much 
amusement to Addie, who insisted on 
hearing full details of the domestic cam- 
paign, suspecting that the luckless Annie 
shared with the music pages the task of 
diverting some of her mistress’ over- 
abundant energy. Which, in a way, was 
true. Elsie was determined to have some- 
thing like justice done to her 


One doesn’t 
He gave it to 
with a puzzled 


‘Then, to cover 
“T was only think- 
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pointed when, as happened now and 
again, work up the line detained him and 
he did not come home for dinner. And 


not for a moment, until today, had she 
considered anything that would take her 
out for the evening. Indeed, Addie, from 
sheer impatience, had ceased to propose 
anything; and only the fact that she was 
an exceedingly good-natured little body, 
and that she sensed that something en- 
tirely out of the ordinary was happening 
to her friend, kept Mrs. McKeene from a 
state of actual offense and estrangement. 

At dinner that evening Elsie ‘allowed 
several convenient gaps in the conversa- 
tion to go by without announcing her 
plans for the opera. Though as he talked 


to her, Alan necessarily glanced at her 
from time to time, still those glances 


dwelt no length of time upon her face, 
and were not disconcerting; she dreaded 
somewhat the occasions when he really 
looked at her with intent to observe. Alan 


foot of it just as Annie admitted the ra- 
diantly pretty Mrs. McKeene. To Elsie’s 
surprise Addie stepped quickly up to her 
and drew the coat together at the neck. 

“Doesn’t that hook up closer? These 
evenings are still quite chilly.” She was 
frowning fiercely. ‘Then she turned to 
Alan who, upon her arrival, had risen and 
laid aside his book. “Well, Alan, I see 
Mary Garden has no charms for you.” 

“Yes and no.” From his superior 
height Alan looked down pleacantly 
enough upon the pretty woman before 
him. He smiled amusedly too because, 
of course, her remark was entirely super- 
ficial, and both knew it. 

“Meaning—?” 

“That in some things she is a very in- 
teresting study.” 

“Oh.” Addie met the lazily discerning 
eyes with but a fleeting glance. “If we 
weren't rather late as it is | should want 
to thrash that out further. I believe 
in that way I could acquire a 
most thoughtful and learned criti- 





accounts; but she pursued the 
matter with an unceasing vigilance 
that to Annie must have seemed 
nothing short of vindictive. Its 
thoroughness left nothing to be 
desired, though of this Annie was 
not so well able to judge. For 
what was really the result of a 
simple method had the outward 
appearanceof pureobservationand 
an uncomfortably exact memory. 
As a matter of fact, not caring 
to go into the kitchen and con- 
stantly refer to the slips, Elsie 
kept a private list of each day’s 
orderings. One glance at this 
was sufficient to show the number 
of days that had elapsed between 
the duplicating of the order for 
each article. 


Af ER Addie’s departure Elsie 


went upstairs to lay out and 





Bound 


By Sheila O’Neill 


To-day I did a thing which Truth 


Were apt to frown upon, 


And said, “My life is mine alone,” 


And yet when dusk crept on 


_I heard the voice and saw the eyes, 


Of one who, trusting me, 


Had dared to climb from out the depth 


Of blackesi misery. 


cism of the famous Mary with 
which to confound my more intel- 
lectual friends. But I postpone 
it merely. Please have it ready 
on demand.” She gave him a 
swift, laughing glance and witha 
little farewell nod, joined Elsie at 
the door. 


N the electric she turned sud- 

denly upon the surprised Elsie. 
“Well, had you forgotten it?” she 
demanded, indicating with a wave 
of the hand anywhere in_ the 
region of Elsie’s neck. “Do you 
suppose you can fool a man like 
Alan into believing that you are 
paying for a necklace like that 
out of fifty a month?” 

Swift pained understanding fol- 
in 








arrange her dress for the night. 
She had already discovered, ex- 
amined and admired alovely ,and evidently 
costly gown of georgette and lace in a 
pale exquisite shade of pink. And with 
this she put out a theatre coat of cream 
broadcloth, whose folds held a satin-like 
richness. In the heavy French gilt jewel 
case, in a handsome case of its own, was 
an exceptionally beautiful garnet neck- 
lace. Elsie had never seen so many gar- 
nets together; and she laid the necklace 
against her neck again and again, admir- 
ing the star-like clusters of stones, welling 
their soft, rich light. She decided to wear 
that also. It was not very often she could 
wear anything quite so dressy. 

She speculated somewhat as to the 
donor of the opera box, though from the 
way Addie had spoken she suspected it 
was the unknown Willett Renshaw. She 
wondered with faint discomfort whether 
Alan had any reason to divine the true 
state of affairs. However, that must be 


trusted to luck. The box had _ been 
arranged for before she came on the 


scene; and now, without offending Addie, 
and looking ridiculous, she could not very 
well avoid making use of it. 

Though Elsie was more or less on the 
qui vive during every minute of Alan’s 
presence in the house, and although every 
conversation that took place—desultory 
as they were—constituted a battle of 
wits for her, still she watched for his arri- 
val each night and was keenly disap- 


Leland was deliberate both as to speech 
and glance; in fact, his glance was slow 
almost to laziness. But if the glance was 
slow, the mind behind it was not. It 
seemed to Elsie that never had she met 
eyes that knew and discerned so much. 
He was a man of very few questions and 
Elsie had an uneasy feeling that he rarely 
needed to ask any. 

However, before dinner was over she 
manag red to say in a commendably casual 
“I’m going to the opera with Addie 


way, 
tonight. It’s Mary Garden, you know.” 
“Yes?” He looked at her and there 


was no reading the cool, indifferent eyes. 
“Have you the tickets, then?” 

“She has.” 

He made no further comment. Some- 
how Elsie wished he would. She won- 
dered whether he cared for music and 
whether he had ever been in the habit of 
attending with her events like this one. 
‘There was no way—no safe way—of find- 
ing these things out, and so she let the 
thought go and went up to her room and 
forgot her uneasiness in the delight of 
donning beautiful clothes. 

So interested did she become and so 
quickly did time fly in the elaborations of 
her toilette, that when the pretty chime of 
Addie’s electric sounded she was still up 
in her room. Catching up the coat and 
slipping her arms into it as she went, she 
hurried down the staircase, reaching the 


lowed instantly on surprise 
hiphan : econ I 

Elsie’s mind. “Yes. I—I had 
forgotten,” she said apologetic- 
ally. 


“Well, if you’re getting so forgetful as 
all that, you’d better put the things that 
—that have been given you on one side.” 

“Yes. I wonder,” speculated Elsie art- 
fully, after a moment’s pause, “whether 
they wouldn’t all go into the case with 
this. Then I’d lock it up separately.” 

“Don’t see why not.” Addie was 
watching her swift way down the well 
lighted street. “There isn’t anything but 
the pearl mz irquise and the sunburst 
besides, is the ret 

**Bhat’s. all,” 
going into seclusion,” 


relieved. ‘‘Well, they’re 
grimly. 


“Oh—no need to go to extremes,” said 
Addie in a businesslike way. ‘Just be 


careful. That’s all.” 

In the theatre box, waiting for the cur- 
tain to go up, Elsie turned to her com- 
panion with a half triumphant smile. 
“And so you don’t think Alan is so easily 
fooled, after all?” 

“Why, I never did think he was,” re- 
plied Addie in some surprise. ‘What I’ve 
always said was, that he ought to be sensi- 
ble in what he expects of you, knowing 
what kind of a life you led before he took 
you.” 

Elsie wondered what that life could 
have been but necessarily refrained from 
any comment. 

“‘He’s a man one could like awfully 
well,” went on Addie thoughtfully, “if he 
were not such a crank.” 








In the House of Another 


“He’s quite nice with you,” said Elsie 
with a smile. 

“Oh, yes.” 
resentment in Addie’s tones. “But I 
know very well that I’ve been added up 
and have gone down on his list of values 
with a big zero. ‘a 

“Well—you’re not alone,” with a slight 
and perfectly involuntary smile, 

Addie glanced at her. ‘‘Are you am- 
bitious to rise in the scale of valuation? 


“Tt wouldn’t do me any good to be 
ambitious,” replied Elsie a trifle am- 
biguously. 


O completely engrossed had Elsie been 

by the problems already on hand at 
home she had almost forgotten for the 
time being Willett Renshaw and the 
problem that he was sure eventually to 
present. And so she gave a decided start 
when, on answering the telephone bell 
shortly after luncheon one afternoon, she 
heard the that already she knew 
by reason of its tnusual beauty and 
resonance. 

“Ts that you, Elsie?” 

“Yes.” 

_ There was the short, reflective pause 
that by this time she was becoming accus- 
tomed to. And then, “‘Well, dear?” 

“Well,” she replied, with a slight, ner- 
vous laugh. “When did you get back?” 

“Last night. It seems so good to hear 
your voice again,” went on the voice with 
Its caress—and romance. “I’ve had an 
awfully pleasant time but every now and 
again I’d hunger for you. Did you for 
me?!” 

“Just simply starved,” responded Elsie 
with a curl of the lips that under the cir- 
cumstances was harmless. 

Again tnat short listening—of the un- 
derstanding, as it were. Then, “What 
time will you be over this afternoon?” 

“T wasn’t planning to come over this 
afternoon.” 

“Oh. But you will plan now, won’t 
you?” 

“N-no—I don’t think so.” She tried 
to make the words sound as pleasant as 
possible. 

“Oh!” The vibrant voice showed no 
signs of temper. “I saw Addie last night. 
She was dining at Cliquot’s with the Pen- 
nocks. I commissioned her to bring you 
over this afternoon and she promptly 
returned the commission. I knew from 
the way she spoke that something was 
still wrong. What is it?” 

“Why—nothing. What should there 
be?” 

“Are you vexed that I stayed down 
south so long?” 

“Why, of course not. How silly!” 

“T would have returned sooner if I had 
thought that you wanted me,” went on 
the voice calmly. “One of the reasons 
that I didn’t hurry was that I wanted to 
give you a chance to get over the moodi- 
ness that you were showing before I went. 
Whatever the trouble is, it still exists, I 
see. I think it must be something more 
than mere moods. So we'll thrash it out 
at once.” 

“Will we?” without giving the matter 
any very serious thought. She had made 
up her mind not to meet this man except 
in a casual way. She would meet him 
doubtless. That would be sure to happen. 
But not by appointment. 

“Yes. Will you come over?” 

“Oh—not this afternoon.” 


voice 


There was almost a trace of 


coolly. “T’ll be 


“Just as you please,” 
lhe machine 


over in a few minutes then. 
is outside.” 

Elsie fairly gasped. ‘It seems to me 
you are carrying things with a very high 
hand,” she said indignantly. 

“Not at all, dear little lady. If things 
had not been with us as—well, as they 
were up to the time of that fool upset, | 
might perhaps accept such a_ sudden 
change of front as a mere example of 
woman’s whimsicality. But— Oh, well, 
it’s ridiculous, of course. There hasn't 
been time for you to experience a real 

change of feeling. You’re adopting an 
attitude for some reason or other. I have 
an idea what that reason is—and it’s a 
foolish one. The present is all that ever 
matters. You know what—isn’t it Byron 
says ‘the past 1s nothing—’ ” 

“Go on,” commanded Elsie, more to be 
saying something than because she 
wanted to hear the remainder of the quo- 
tation, whatever it might be. 

“<__And at last, 

The present can but be the past.’ ” 

Elsie sighed slightly. “‘Well, there’s 
some comfort in that.” 

“Of course. It’s the key to most sit- 
uations,” coolly. “Wherefore, attend 
strictly to the present—” 

“Because out of it the future comes,” 
injected Elsie quickly. 


ENSHAW laughed unaffectedly. “I 

see you've been staying at home 
sharpening up your repartee. I shall have 
to be careful where I tread or I shall have 
my head in a noose in no time. I'll col- 
lect my wits carefully on the way out. 
Good-by for a few minutes.” He seemed 
about to hang up. 

“Wait a minute,” commanded Elsie 
sharply. She was horrified at the idea of 
his coming to the house. She might not 
be able to get rid of him just when she 
wanted. Evidently for all his pleasant 
speech he was not a man to be easily 
handled. ‘You know it won’t be Bec 
for you to come here,” she said hurriedly. 
“And I don’t want to come down to the 
city this afternoon. What—?” She hesi- 
tated. What had she been in the habit of 
doing, she wondered. 

“Well, go round to Addie’s,” he said in 
a tone that indicated that as a usual 
procedure. 

“Supposing Addie isn’t going to be in?” 
demurred Elsie. 

“Tl soon call her up and see, 
“Hang up and [’Il call you 
minutes.” 

Elsie obeyed and sat rh pig biting 
her lips, baffled, bewildered, a sense of 
greater difficulty than ever hadore lower- 
ing over her. She was conscious too of a 
feeling of rage and obstinacy. Why 
should she be forced to be pleasant and 
considerate to this man if she did not 
want to be? But then, after a few min- 
utes, common reasonableness thrust itself 
upon her mood. It was quite plain upon 
what terms of lover’s intimacy this man 
~ that other Elsie had been. It was not 

» be expected that he would accept a 
ial and sudden reversal of affairs 
without at least an explanation. She had 
been foolish to ever suppose he would. 
And what explanation could she make? 
She might tell him, of course—as she 
would have to— that she wished and in- 
tended to end things. But still, he would 
naturally demand to know why and had 


” 
calmly. 
in a few 
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almost a right to that much consideration. 
Because, in the building up of the present 
state of affairs, her predecessor had un- 
doubtedly been at least an equal party. 
It was not, as he said, possible for anyone 
to experience any very decided change of 
heart in so short a space of time; and if it 
were some vexation or offense—what? 


HE wondered what that probable thing 

was that he had in mind as a reason 
for her change of front. From the fairly 
casual way in which he had spoken, she 
did not think it could be anything to do 
with—Oh, no. Una Hamby could not 
have approached him yet, even if she ever 
did intend to risk anything as open as 


that. But thinking of Una made Elsie’s 
nervous frown deepen. On her account 


alone she could not deal with Willett as 
she would like. She must not furnish 
corroboration of, or lend strength to, any 
statement she might choose to make in 
future. Elsie thought the thing over and 
over; and then, in Willett’s case as in 
every other, she finally had to leave things 
to the lucky inspiration of the moment. 
Except that the affair must end. ‘That 
was all she really knew as yet. 

In a few minutes the bell near her rang. 
She took down the receiver. 

“Tt’s all right,” said the voice lightly. 
“Just in time to catch her.” 


“To catch her,” echoed Elsie. “Why 
did you make her stay in?” 
“Why, of course,” with a laugh. “Don’t 


we need her? That won’t hurt her. She 
wasn’t going anywhere in particular any- 
way. Now, put on your wrap and go 
round, Lily Girl. I’m going straight out.” 
Elsie agreed quietly enough, hung up 
and went straight upstairs. She sat down 
in her favorite chintz chair and folded her 
arms in a sort of quaint attitude of resig- 
nation. Another ordeal! Well—there 
was one thing. Nowadays she did not 
tremble so much inside as at first. One 
can get used to anything, so they say; 
and the unknown and the unusual was 
becoming the usual with her. The con- 
centration discipline, too, that she was 
giving herself had done much for her. 
She glanced down at her dress. She was 
still in the smoke-gray cloth, for which 


she had conceived a great affection. Noth- 
ing else suited her for morning wear. But 


it would not do for an afternoon occasion. 
She went to the wardrobe closet and con- 
sidered; and though she did not know, it, 
the eternal woman in her was uppermost 
as she did so. She did not know this man 
she was going to meet; she was prepared 
not to like him and did not want him to 
like her. But she had not the least idea 
in the world of putting on anything unbe- 
coming in which to go forth to the meet- 
ing. She chose the gown of golden brown 
chiffon velvet. 

Elsie was never too perturbed to stand 
and lovingly admire herself in each com- 
bination of color and line as she put it on. 
She felt that she was not admiring herself. 
Not in the least. That was the strange 
part of it. As she looked now at the effect 
of her hair and eyes against the brown, she 
decided that her predecessor had either 
had excellent taste and color sense, or else 
her dressmaker had had them for her. 
High shoes of a deep cream kid, a belted 
coat of tan Bolivia, a brown sailor of 
beaver felt, and she was ready to walk 
round to Addie’s. 

(Continued on page 92) 











Because Levi W. Hutton was a lonely orphan at six years he 
has spent four hundred thousand dollars on a wonderful 


orphanage at Spokane to cure other orphans of loneliness 


iu OU are only an orphan—why 
don’t you get out of here? You 
don’t amount to anything.” 
This taunt from a_ playmate, 
coming with the thoughtless cruelty of 
childhood, made an unforgettable impres- 
sion upon the mind of Levi W. Hutton 
when he was a young boy. The years 
passed; but the memory of that hurt to 
his childish soul remained to such good 
purpose that, when fortune favored the 
man, his sympathy for all orphaned chil- 
dren inspired him to found a wonderful 
institution to shelter them and to prepare 
them for the future. The “Hutton Settle- 
ment” in the suburbs of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, costing $400,000, 1s the definite 
outcome of Hutton’s own loneliness as a 
lad without parents. 

The plans of the five handsome 
buildings of this non-sectarian orphan- 
age “de luxe” were not drawn until 
after the architect had personally vis- 
ited every prominent institution of like 
character in the United States and made 
exhaustive study of the proper housing, 
maintenance and occupation of orphan- 
ages. The settlement 1s to be as much 
like a real home as is possible. It occu- 
pies 280 acres in Pasadena Park, an ideal 
location with vista of mountain, forest, 
prairie, orchard and cultivated farm land, 
and is so subdivided as to give practical 
knowledge of farming, fruit-culture, cat- 
tle-raising and other important pursuits. 

Hutton was born near Fairfield, Iowa, 
in 1860. His father died when he was 
three months old and his mother six years 
later, leaving him to the care of an uncle. 
He went to a country school a few months 
in the winters and did the usual work of 
a farmer’s chore boy. Because of his play- 
mate’s taunt he eventually left lowa, hold- 
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ing such jobs as he could 
find, from sailing before 
the mast to driving a four- 
horse team frem Portland, 
Oregon, to Spokane, where 
he was employed as a loco- 
motive fireman, then en- 
gineer, in which capacity 
in the Coeur d’Alenes he 
engaged in mining, finally 
(and after much hard 
luck) securing an interest 
in the Hercules, now one of 
the greatest lead-silver 
producers in the country. 

In 1887 Hutton married 
Mary Arkwright, who died 
four years ago. Because 
they were childless they 
devoted themselves to or- 
phaned children, creating 
for them in the grounds of 
the beautiful Hutton home 
a swimming-pool, baseball 
park, tennis courts and 
athletic paraphernalia. 
Their happiness in_ this 
work led to the greater 
project of the model 
“Settlement.” 

Hutton is one of Wash- 
ington’s most popular 
men. He carries himself with soldier-like 
erectness and walks three miles daily from 
his home to his office. He wants no praise 
for what he is doing, his only interest in 
publicity being the hope that some other 
rich man—or men—may proft by the 
advice of the Good Samaritan: “Go thou 
and do likewise.” SAamueL R. STERN. 


U Uv 
wo people who have attained suc- 


cess in a business way attribute that 
success to the fulfillment of some early 
longing or ambition, and perhaps it was 
just the working out of some such childish 
enterprise that has made Mrs. C. E. Lee- 
bold the head of a prosperous candy factory 
in San Francisco. She can hardly remem- 
ber the time when she did not make 
candy—and try to make it just a little 
different from the candy concocted by 
other girls. She used to take it to school 
and “‘swap” it for other children’s knick- 
knacks which she coveted, and a smile 
creeps into her eyes when she remembers 
some of the trinkets that the candy thus 
bought. 

When she went to New York a young 
woman it was her delight to prepare for 
her friends some new kind of sweets in 

chafing dish on a trunk. When she 
became Mrs. Leebold and was mistress 
of her own kitchen she kept on experi- 
menting, and the results obtained were 
so well received that she began business 
in a small way, making salted peanuts 
and selling them through the corner 
druggist. They sold so well that she 
moved her pots and pans into the g garage 
to enlarge her business. More drug- 
gists and grocers put in her wares and 
she was encouraged to make peanut brit- 
tle. Then came a factory in the manufac- 





turing district of Berkeley. She origin- 
ated recipes for many varieties of sweets 
and a year ago erected a building of her 
own in San Francisco where she now em- 
ploys fifty people who make candy rang- 
ing in price from a nickel package to a 
pound at $2.50. 

Mrs. Leebold makes it a point to keep 
the factory as clean as she kept her own 
kitchen and the most modern machinery 
is used. Besides evolving the recipes she 
designs her candy boxes. Recently she re- 
called her salesmen from their territories 
because the San Francisco factory is run- 
ning day and night to keep up with the 
orders that have accumulated. She 1 
contemplating the addition of another 
story to the building. 

We used to hear that “A woman’s 
place is in the kitchen.” Certainly that 
is true in this instance, for this woman 
has capitalized her kitchen stunt for 
$200,000. MayBeL SHERMAN. 


UY 
HEN one writes about Edward C. 


Lasater of Falfurrias, Texas, it is 
with the satisfaction of knowing that 
stock men the country over will not have 
to consult “Who’s Who” to find out why 
Lasater is famous. Just as baseball fans 


from Oregon to Florida talk of “Ty” Cobb 
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Is a woman's place in the kitchen? Mrs. C. E. 
Leebold says this is certainly true in her 
case, for she has capitalized her kitchen 
candy stunt for $200,000 
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s among the truly great men of the coun- 
try, live- stock producers in every section 
where steers are fed or cows are milked 
know of Ed. Lasater, the owner of a 
third-of-a-million-acre ranch in the best 
grazing region of Texas, which supports 
one of the finest herds of Jersey cows in 
the world and whose daily production at this 
time sells for more than $1000. And, at 
that, dairying is a side-line on the Lasater 
ranch, which specializes in the making of 
juicy porterhouse steaks and prime ribs of 
beef to the extent that some years thirty 
thousand cattle are raised and fattened on 
this bonanza farming project. During the 
last score of years Lasater has raised and 
marketed more than one quarter million 
fat beeves. 

The story of Ed. Lasater is far from be- 
ing a fairy tale in which Prince Charming 
treads a rose-strewn path with every wish 
gratified. Lasater wanted to be a lawyer, 
so his friends say, and was forced into the 
sheep and cattle business by the illness of 
his father, who had to retire from active 
effort at the period when the son was 
packing his bags to depart for college. It 
took some time for the young man to re- 
adjust his vision so that he could see any- 
thing except a life of bondage and distaste 
in the homely game of growing beef and 
mutton. It was mighty hard for him to 











Edward C. Lasater, of Texas, wanted to be a 


lawyer but fate picked him fora famous stock- 


His aristocratic Jerseys produce $1000 
daily—a mere side-line of his ranch 


man. 


raze the air castles of sky- 
scraper dimensions which 
he had builded, and which 
pictured Ed. C. as one of 
the leading legal lights of 
the land. Soon, however, 
young Lasater began to 
find himself in farming; 
and about that time things 
began to happenasrapidly 
as machine-gun fre in his 
section of ‘lexas. Satis- 
hed that in the extension 
of cattle-raising and the 
curtailment of sheep pro- 
duction lay the big op- 

ortunity for the graziers, 
eon began to buy and 
rent more land and to 
raise and purchase more 
cattle. Old-timers said he 
was crazy and even the 
radicals predicted his ruin; 





yet, all odds to the con- 
trary, he came through 


with flying colors after 
weathering one of the 











roughest experiences which 
fall to the lot of men in 


general and farmers in 
particular. 
It was in the dark 


days of 1893 at a panicky period when 
Lasater got a punch that nearly put 
him down and out. The cattle market 
dropped like a lump of lead falling 
through a jar of water, and when prices 
finally reached rock bottom the best 
grade of range steers went for less than 
$3 a hundred pounds. Lasater sold over 
$750,000 worth of fat beeves and then 
went back to his Falfurrias ranch, owing 
about $140,000. Undaunted by over- 
whelming odds, he capitalized his credit 
to the last cent, doubled his farming oper- 
ations, bought more land, labored like the 
proverbial ‘beaver and extricated himself 
from his unenviable position as under dog. 
Hard and persistent work, good and wise 


management, attention to detail, study of 


future conditions, preparedness to grasp 
every big opportunity which came his 
way, all have elevated Lasater to his pres- 
ent position as one of the leading stock- 
men of the world. He has also given 
service to his country as director of live 
stock and farming for the U. S. Food 
Administration. 

By inheritance Lasater was a sheep- 
man; by intuition he became a cattleman 
and by conviction he ultimately afhliated 
with the dairying fraternity. Conviction 
that the day was coming when the vast 
expanses of ‘Texas prairies and plains 
would be subdivided into small farms led 
him to essay cow-farming and he admits 
that it was one of the most profits ible ven- 
tures he ever attempted. To-day his 
Jerseys are the elite of cowdom—fashion- 
setters, pace-makers and dividend-bearers. 
The Jerseys, collectively and individually, 
have won so many championships and 
prizes at the leading shows that it would 
take an expert accountant to keep track 
of all the cups, trophies and ribbons which 


A nickel, a dozen pigeons and half a sack of feed started Mrs. 
Zella M. Belding in business near Seattle six years cgo. 
She is now worth in property at least $5200 


have accumulated at Falfurrias. Not- 
withstanding all these honors and his re- 
nown as a “Vanderbilt of the Live Stock 
World,” and despite his acquaintance, 
which is legion, and his thousands of 
friends, Lasater is as unassuming as a 
bashful schoolboy and as plain, simple 
and democratic as all loyal Americans 
ought to be. GeraLtp Dunn. 
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A pair of pigeons and five cents in cash 
constituted the entire capital of Mrs. 
Zella M. Belding, of Seattle, when she 
started out in business for herself six years 
ago. ‘To-day she derives an income of 
$300 a month from her squab farm of four 
and a half acres, owns her own car and 
expects within the year to increase her 
flock of 1000 pigeons to 5000, and her 
income accordingly. : 

“When I became a widow eleven years 
ago,” said Mrs. Belding, “I had enough 
money to live on very comfortably, but 
being of an adventurous turn of mind, and 
very inexperienced, I invested it with the 
result that five years later I landed at my 
sister's home near Falls City, Washing- 
ton, with nothing but the clothes on my 
back, a dozen pet pigeons and a nickel in 
my pocket-book. 

“During my rambles about the vicinity 
I came upon an old shack which for years 
had served as a rendezvous for the tramps 
in the country. In due course I rented 
the shack, routed out the hoboes and in- 
stalled myself with my pigeons and half a 
sack of feed. I do not like to think of my 
first years of hard work and sacrifice. I 
had to borrow tools with which to build 
cages for the birds. I repaired the shack 
and even put in my own water system by 
myself. During the first two years | sold 
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than fifteen years 
that he has been 


engaged in_ this 
curious work has 


apparently scored 
many remarkable 
successes—or else 
he was born under 
the traditional 
lucky star. In all, 
he has conducted 
more than five 
hundred rain-mak- 
ing demonstra- 
tions, and_ the 
times he has been 
unsuccessful have 
beenless, heclaims, 
than the fingers on 
one of his hands. 
The title of 
“Rainmaker,” 
how ever, Hatheld 
disclaims. ‘“‘I do 
not.make rain,” he 
explains; “I merely 
assist Nature in its 
production by cre- 
ating conditions 
that attract the 
moisture or humid- 
ity, which the air 
always contains, to 
agiven locality and 











Charles M. Hatfield isn’t balancing bottles on his head, but he does 
juggle with their contents to cause rain when rain is needed on 
the Pacific Coast from Alaska to the Mexican border 


eggs and vegetables and fruit which I 
raised, in order to buy feed for the pigeons. 
I have worked, and am now working, 
seventeen hours a day, for I allow no one 
but myself to care for the birds. Next 
year, however, with an increased flock, I 
shall hire others to relieve me.” 

Mrs. Belding sells her entire output of 
ten dozen squabs per week, at $7.50 a 
dozen, to one of the leading hotels of 
Seattle, about ten miles distant, and she 
says she could sell ten times that number 
if she had them. 

Comfortable, happy, and intensely in- 
terested in the little dramas of the pigeon 
yard, Mrs. Belding begins her day at 
seven in the morning, cooks her own meals, 
attends to her gardening, cuts her own 
wood and markets her squabs. Speaking 
of her profits, she said: “From my income 
of $300 a month I take about $72.00 for 
expenses. The rest is all clear, as I buy 
only sugar, butter, spices and flour. The 
remainder of my food comes off the place. 

“A man offered me $2000 for my house 
and land. I think it is worth $2800 and 
my birds are worth about $1600. Then 
there is my flivver which I just bought 
for about $1000. In all, I would say I 
am worth in property about $5200—not 
a bad return on an investment of a nickel, 
a dozen pigeons and half a sack of feed.” 

FLorance WILLOUGHBY. 
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Y the title of “Rainmaker” Charles 

M. Hatfield of Los Angeles is prob- 
ably known throughout the country. At 
least, by name and title, he is especially 
well known all along the Pacific Coast. 
And whatever prejudices one may person- 
ally hold on the subject of the artificial 
production of rain, Hatheld in the more 


there condense it 
to the point of pre- 
cipitation. It is 
only a matter of 
releasing the mois- 
ture that Nature has already provided. 
‘Therefore ‘rainmaker’ is too broad a term. 
Furthermore, there is no magic in my 
method. It is even simpler than our utili- 
zation of electricity, and surely should be 
regarded as no less plausible.” 

Hatheld first began considering the pos- 
sibility of producing or inducing rainfall 
by artificial means about twenty years 
during southern California’ s well- 
remembered three-years’ drought, from 
1897 to 1900. He was then a mere boy 
but, from frequently watching clouds form 
overhead only to pass away later without 
releasing their substance, an idea had 
come to him that, despite his youth, could 
not be put aside. He accordingly began 
studying meteorology and every other 
subject that in any way pertained to at- 
mospheric conditions. His first actual ex- 
periment was made on his father’s ranch 
near San Diego, California, in April, 1902, 
and although no rain had fallen in this 
vicinity for several months there followed 
a light precipitation. Thus encouraged, 
he continued his tests at various places 
until he had made a total of sixteen, all of 
which except one were successes, when he 
entered into his first rain-making contract. 
This was in the spring of 1904, and accord- 
ing to the terms of this contract he was to 
be paid the sum of $50 if he succeeded in 
producing a minimum of one inch rainfall 
in the city of Los Angeles within five days 
from the date thereof. Setting up his 
tower in the foothills nearby, he had been 
at work but two days when the city and 
surrounding country was visited by a rain 
of nearly double the amount his contract 
demanded. A drought of several months 
was thereby broken. 

Since the $50 of his first contract fifteen 
years ago, Hatheld has received as high 


ago, 


as $10,000 in a single undertaking. His 
contracts are always made on the basis ot 
“no rain, no pay,” and only once hasjjhe 
failed to receive prompt payment—and in 
this instance it was because he delivered 
too much rain, rather than not enough. 
He has operated throughout the Pacific 
Coast region, from central Texas to Daw- 
son City in the Klondike, and for not only 
agriculturists and stockmen but miners, 
reservoir owners and others. For eight 
consecutive years he filled contracts with 
the farmers of the San Joaquin Valley i 
California, and for three seasons in suc- 
cession he was likewise successful for agri- 
culturists in a habitually dry section of 
eastern Oregon. In other parts of the 
West he has also operated year after year. 
His engagement in the Klondike was 
filled in 1906 for the placer miners in and 
around Dawson City, for which he was 
paid $10,000. The demonstration cov- 
ered a period of about a month and re- 
sulted in a rainfall of more than four in- 
ches during the months of June and July, 
a time of year when rain in that region ts 
practically unknown. Another of his 
larger contracts was with the Lake Hemet 
Land & Water Company, of Hemet, Calli- 
fornia, which specified that for $4000 he 
was to deliver sufficient rain to fill the 
company’s large reservoir which, due to a 
long drought, had become practically dry. 
‘This work, carried out in March, 1912 
resulted in a rainfall of over eleven inches, 
which raised the water in the reservoir 
about twenty-two feet. The contract was 
considered filled and the money paid. 
Inthe spring of 1916, afteralongdry spell, 
Hatfield entered into an agreement with 
the city council of San Diego to fill to over- 
flowing the great Morena reservoir, on 
which the city and much of the surround- 
ing country depend for its water supply. 
Increasing his demonstration three-fold he 
began operation during the last of Janu- 
ary, and in less than twenty-seven days 
the district received a rainfall ranging 
from thirty inches in some places to over 
forty inches in others, a certain locality 
registering an excess of sixteen inches in 


a single day. The result certainly “ex- 
ceeded all expectations.” The great 


reservoir, having a capacity of about 
eighteen billion gallons, which had never 
been more than one-third full since 
it was built several years before, was 
not only filled to the overflow point, 
but the water that poured over its dam 
created a veritable river that did con- 
siderable damage. The damage that thus 
resulted gave rise to a controversy that is 
not yet ended and in the meantime the 
contract price, which was $10,000, has re- 
mained unpaid. 

Hatheld’s method of operating to pro- 
duce rain by artificial means is based on 
the use of certain chemicals, the character 
of which constitutes his secret. These are 
contained in large vats elevated on towers 
approximately thirty-five feet high and 
are evaporated by a system of heating. 
Their evaporation and escape into the at- 
mosphere create, he claims, the influences 
which attract the air’s stored-up moisture 
to that particular locality, and at the same 
time result in its being condensed to the 
precipitation point. There is no bom- 
barding of the air strata, as is done by 
certain other “rainmakers,” the whole 
operation being carried out noiselessly 
and invisibly. CHARLES ALMA Byers. 
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West wing, showing sun-room and pergola 


HOME may be beautiful, but 
Nature has a way of adding her 
share to the work of man and of 
making the result more attract- 
ive. Thus it is with the California home 
of Mr. and Mrs. John W. Mitchell. 
Thirty-one years ago the site of their 
residence was a five-acre sloping patch of 
land that bore no trees but was clouded 
over with the yellow-flowered wild mus- 
tard. It was then considered far out in 
the suburbs, a long way from the business 
activities and life of Los Angeles. Today 
a house architecturally lovely, built like 
a castle of medieval times, stands on this 
terraced hillside and forms a pattern of 
light against the lofty branches of palm 
andeucalyptus trees. Itisclosely related to 
the spacious grounds by a mature growth 
of flowering plants, shrubs and trees. 
The house, an unusually substantial one 
in appearance, is constructed of hollow 
tile coversd with 


CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


A Home 
of Garden 
Retreats 


It is a home of inviting re- 
treats. None could be more 
alluring, either in winter or 
summer, than the  sun-room, 
built beneath the second-story 
projection and separated from 
the main part of the house by 
the “‘terrace to terrace” stairway. 
The four sides are mainly glass, 
so set into the growth of trees 
and green tangle as to give 

















Side entrance under an upper-story wing 








Approach to the out-of-doors library 


one an illusion of being in the woods. A 
carved marble seat, several comfortable 
chairs, a marble fountain and palms con- 
tribute to the livableness of the room. 
The front veranda is most inviting. The 
rich growth of vines, the rustic benches 
and chairs and even a loquacious green 
parrot ina cage convey the atmosphere 
of a home untouched by the confusion of 
the outside world. 

A notable feature of the fine archi- 
teetural landscape gardening is the man- 
ner in which the paths radiate from the 
main entrance of the house to all parts of 
the grounds. Each path, no matter how 
devious its direction, leads to some restful 
retreat. To the right of the veranda the 
widest goes by the tennis-court balustrade 
and trimmed hedges to a lodge near the 
heavy hand-wrought gate. This gate. is 
one of several made in the high plaster 
wall that shuts the main road from view 

and extendstthe full 








plaster. Mocrish 
influence in arcn- 
tecture is evidenced 
by the turrets, cop- 
ies of those on an 
old Spanish castle, 
and by the iron bal- 
coniesand the main 
entrance or porita- 
lazo. The fine ar- 
rangement of win- 
dow openings, the 
long pergola at the 
rear and the classic 
stairway leading 
from the main level 
of the grounds to 
the lowest terrace 
are details of espe- 
cial interest. 








The picturesque turrets, copies of those 





lenethoftheeastern 
exposure. ‘The lit- 
tle plaster lodge fits 
snugly to the high 
wall and is very at- 
tractive with potted 
flowers at the win- 
dows. It forms an 
excellent corner for 
seclusion and study. 
Half way down the 
main path is the 
pavilion, overlook- 
ing the tennis- 
court. This sum- 
mer-house is used 
for rest, tea, or for 
a comfortable out- 
look from which to 
view the tennis- 





on an ancient Spanish castle 40 
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A massive, hand-wrought gate, one of several built into the high plastered wall that shuts 


the main thoroughfare from view 


court. It has klinker-brick supports, her- 
ring-brick floor anda beamed roof softened 
by vines. Inthe center of the room is an 
Italian carved table; in front is a bronze 
replica of the Herculaneum “Wrestler.” 














On the Way to the lake 


The tennis-court is an unusual example 
of the perfect blending of such a court 
with its surroundings. A low terra-cotta 
balustrade runs along either side and the 
back-stops are arranged so as to be un- 
noticed. One is placed behind a line of 
palm trees, the other 1s practically part of 
a pergola. Through the opening in the 
balustrade, opposite the pavilion, a 
glimpse can be caught of the large pool. 
A nearer view reveals huge palm trees, 
brilliant borderings of purple flowers, 
brick walls and seats topped with an 
occasional gargoyle mirrored in its clear 
surface. Care has been taken to make of 
this colorful spot a satisfying retreat by 
placing seats under the shade of trees. 

Ascending the steps built near the wide 
seat in a corner of the walls, one comes to 
a rose-vined tea-house, through the arches 
of which can be seen the expanse of rose- 
garden opposite the house, and a glimpse 
is obtained of the interesting out-of-door 
library. In front of this little building 
are two high-backed seats on either side 
of the path, cosy nooks to curl up in with 
a pile of books from the nearby shelves. 
The first room of this secluded library is 
circular in shape. ‘The books that line the 
walls from floor to ceiling cover the sub- 


jects of art, 


music and literature. The 
inner toom is the study and reference 
The lower wall space contains rows 


room. 
of books on history and science. Space 
above forms a background for French 
bronze statuary and rare prints. In the 


center of the room is a broad desk com- 
manding a view of both rooms and the 
garden beyond. No one could choose a 
hner vantage ground for study or literary 
achievement. 

To the left of the house, at the rear of 
the library, is the broad driveway that 
leads from the automobile street gate to 
the garage on the lowest terrace at the 
rear. Huge eucalyptus trees grow closely 
to the squarely built garage and so en- 
shroud it with shadows that the whole 
effect becomes part of the unity of the 
grounds. 

At the other end of the rear terrace is a 
woodsy arbor. A long table is placed 
under the vine-covered trellis and here 
supper is served on summer evenings. 

Marcaret Cralc. 





The vine-embowered fortalazo 





Finding a Home 


OULD $1250 secure a com- 
fortable home? 
Tom said “No!” 
Theresa said, “It must; 
it’s all we have left.” 

“But how?” argued Tom. 

“Not by paying it all down at once 
and perhaps never being able to pay the 
balance or to sell for what we put into 
it,” returned Theresa with spirit. 

“All right; see what you can do,” 
torted Tom. 

And so the contest was on. That after- 
noon, after installing Tom, Jr. in a day 
nursery, the search began. By taking 
one street each day and stopping at “for 
sale” signs, Theresa hoped soon to cover 
the town, but to her dismay she found 
that owners held cheap modern bungalows 
at inflated values. She then tried 
humbler houses, but all were undesirable. 

Tom ‘had promised “hands off” for 
two months, but of that Theresa could 
not be certain. Real estate agents, al- 
ready on their trail, would follow him 
to his job by day and track him to his 


re- 


home at night, and Tom would have his 
check-book out before he knew it. Their 
precious balance must be safeguarded. 
Theresa drew their $1250 and put it in 
a safe-deposit box. That very day Tom 
reminded her that it was the second month 
and that they were still paying rent. 
“There’s a place for you!” he teased, 
and pointed to a shabby shack that they 
chanced to be passing. In desperation 
Theresa crossed over and stopped at the 
old, unoccupied place, pushed open the 
door and walked in. But the floors were 
firm under her tread, and through dusty 
windows she looked into the branches of 
a magnificent oak—a luxury unknown 
in their former pseudo- fashionable homes, 
occupied before Tom’s present job lured 
them into settling in this dreary town. 
While awaiting the owner’s reply to 
her letter, Theresa fell into an old habit 
of going to the office and walking home 
with Tom, and each evening some new 
advantage in the old house—space at the 
rear for a garden and chickens, conven- 
ience to Tom’s work, or the adjoining 
vacant lot as a playground for Tom, Jr.— 
would present itself. Even the lumber 
yard across the way where her husband 


, 
was employed was less unsightly than a 
row of cheap houses would be. 

One week later she handed Tom a deed 


to “Bird Haunt,” named from the feath- 
ered tenantry of the big oak. 

“Seven hundred dollars down!” he 
gasped. 


“Only $700 in all!” explained ‘I heresa. 
“And you drew my money to pay for 
that junk pile!” 

I drew our money to pay for it,” cor- 
rected Theresa. “We have over $500 
left to fix it up.’ 

“T promised to pay $500 on a decent 
place tomorrow,” groaned Tom. 

To which Theresa merely responded, 
“Tomorrow we move to Bird Haunt.” 

And move they did, living under the 
oak like the birds, while Theresa “bun- 
galowed” the kitchen, so Tom said, re- 
placing its one tiny window with a large 
one, adding new drain-board, shelves and 
other modern accessories. Over the sink 
her “memorial window to dishwashers” 
affords a view of hill and sky that par- 
tially atones for the two generations 
of drudgery performed in that lean-to 
dungeon, and many coats of white paint 

(Continued on page 66) 
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not already using it. 
Test outits advantages. 
Discover for yourself 
howitsdoubleleaven- 
ing action makes the 
lightest and most 
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The Bump of Business 


simple process of memorizing the facts 
about arithmetic and geography. Says 
an employment expert: 

“There are two kinds of brains in busi- 
ness today. One 1s the kind that grasps 
merely facts, and this kind is found in 
routine jobs and subordinate positions. 
The cther is the kind that grasps and 
handles ideas and the principles behind 
facts, and this type finds its proper sphere 
in executive work.” 

The university man has a proportion- 
ate advantage over the high-school man 
in assimilating and handling business 
problems. his is partly because he has 
had more training along broad lines and 
yartly because he has had training along 
yroader lines. Many concerns that once 
looked askance at any youth who had 
“wasted” his time on anything beyond the 
grammar school, now give preference to 
university-trained men. Just as_high- 
school training is now demanded where a 
grammar-school education only was re- 
quired five or ten years ago, so a univer- 
sity diploma is now required where one 
from a high school suthced at that time. 

An Eastern proverb runs in part as 
follows: 

“He that knows and knows not that he 
knows, is simple; pity him. He that 
knows and knows that he knows, is wise; 
follow him.’ 

Nowhere and at no time has the truth 
of this been more apparent than in the 
business world today. It is especially 
true in the case of the young man looking 
for a job or for advancement. Whatever 
his qualifications may be, the employ- 
ment expert will reject him if he proves to 
lack practical faith in himself and in his 
own ideas. 


CURIOUS incident bearing strikingly 

on this point occurred a while ago. A 
young man whoimpressed the manager of a 
concern asunusually bright was put towork 
in one of the departments of the house. 
There he failed to come up to the expec- 
tations of the manager, who had thought 
he had secured a “find”; but he proved 
satisfactory in the sense that he did his 
work conscientiously and well. He lacked 
the qualities for advancement, however, 
and a year later found him still in his 
original job. Then he introduced to the 
manager a friend somewhat younger, 
who was looking for a position. This 
youngster soon began working out more 
efficient methods of doing his work. He 
fearlessly commandeered the time and 
attention of his fellow workers and execu- 
tives when he needed their co6dperation. 
No amount of thought, effort, or discom- 
fort seemed too great if his plan called for 
it. He made frequent mistakes for which 
he was scoffed at by his colleagues and 
often reproved by his superiors. He suf- 
fered many keen disappointments and set- 
backs. Yet his faith in whatever plan he 
was working on never wavered. Always 
he was confident of its ultimate success 
and usually the success eventually ma- 
terialized. He made some of the most 
important innovations his department 
had known in years and he was naturally 
promoted soon to more’responsible work. 
Then it was discovered that every idea 


(Continued from page 36) 


he had worked out successfully had been 
originated, attempted and then given up 
by his friend! 

The latter explained he had been afraid 
to risk much time and effort upon them, 
fearing they would fail and he would be 
‘in wrong.” He waited always for bet- 
ter and more sure-fire ideas, which never 
came. 

‘Yoday he is working for his friend, who 
is head of his own business, and he is one 
of many sources from which the latter 
picks up good ideas which he carries to 
success. 


NOTHER type of case is also quite 

common among men who lack self- 
confidence. One of the young men in an 
office rose above his associates in an emer- 
gency by quickly conceiving a novel idea 
and putting it into highly successful execu- 
tion. His feat brought him enthusiastic 
praise from his superiors and from all his 
fellow workers save one. The latter rather 
bitterly declared to the manager that he 
had been struck with that very idea at the 
same time as had the other. 

“Why on earth didn’t you go ahead 
and do it?’ demanded the manager. 

“‘T was afraid something might gowrong. 
I wanted to study it a while longer and 
make sure of all the details.” 

“While you were studying out the 
details Jones was disposing of them!” 
snapped the manager. “‘What you needed 
was confidence in your ability to work 
them out as you came to them. There’s 
no place in the higher branches of busi- 
ness today for the young man who can’t 
trust himself to think clearly and quickly 
in action!” 

Although the candidate for a position is 
keenly appraised as to this quality during 
his first interview with the employment 
expert, the real test of it comes during the 
first two or three months of his employ- 
ment, when he is usually on probation. 
He is closely observed during this period 
for all evidences of individual initiative, 
lacking which he is dropped. 

In the intense action and under the in- 
evitable strains of modern business condi- 
tions a young man with a weak constitu- 
tion is at so serious a disadvantage that 
employment experts refuse to consider 
him as promising manager material. Nat- 
urally the corporation does not want a 
man who will break down under his re- 
sponsibilities after it has spent its time and 
effort training him for them, nor a man 
who will become so exhausted in the 
course of the day or the week that he is 
unable to carry his full quota of work. 
But even managing with difficulty to keep 
up with his duties will not take the place 
of a good constitution. 

“We had a man here who knew his job 
from A to Z,” said an employment expert. 
“He had one of the friendliest disposi- 
tions I have ever known, which was one of 
the oo things his job called for. 
He had a frail constitution, however, and 
about two-thirds of the way through a 
hard day’s work it was all he could do to 
keep going. At no time was he ever 
known to give up or shirk a single duty. 


But—when the time of the day came 
when he was working solely on his nerves, 
all his remarkable courage and resolution 
were unable to prevent him from becom- 
ing irritable and from often flying off the 
handle. His nerves would go to pieces for 
slight cause—that is, slight outward 
cause. He would frequently get into dis- 
putes with his fellow workers and often 
with customers, especially if the latter 
were unreasonable. Finally his boss saw 
that this man’s personality, when he was 
exhausted, was losing more money for the 
concern than all his industry was making. 
He had to transfer him to a department 
where he has no contact with the public, 
and virtually no chance for advancement. 
And even there he keeps the whole staff on 
edge when a rush of work is on.” 

Often it affects men as it did Brown. 
He was ambitious and he was capable. 
But he was easily worn out. At such 
times he lacked the spirit to get up and do 
things that he had at other times. Even 
during his stronger moments he had an 
unconscious tendency to spare himself. 
Always he had to weigh the probable out- 
lay of effort against the probable return. 
In order to be ready for emergencies he 
had to save all the strength he could at 
other times. The result was that his 
mind acquired the instinctive habit of 
tending away from every idea which in- 
volved much effort. The natural conse- 
quence took place. Brown completely 
lost his initiative. Now, after a promis- 
ing start, he was doing routine work with 
small future prospects. 

“Take all the athletics you can get!” 
is the advice of the employment expert to 
the young man w ho is preparing for busi- 
ness life. ‘And keep it up after you get 
into business. Spend your Saturday 
afternoons at We vey tennis, swimming 
or some other healthful exercise, and go 
in for long hikes on Sunday. It’s the only 
way to remain equal to your job!” 


‘a imposing part of every day’s busi- 


nessis now transacted upon confidence 
in the good faith of individuals. Few men 
in business today hold such impregnable 
positions that they can not be ruined once 
they lose their reputations for fair dealing. 
Whatever house such a man ts connected 
with is, of course, seriously affected. 
Therefore the employment expert takes 
an exceedingly great interest in the ques- 
tion of each employee’s character. 

Some even require the young man to 
have areligion. What this religion is they 
do not care; all they ask is that he shall 
have an abiding faith in the fundamental 
principles of right doing. An employment 
expert who holds rigidly to this require- 
ment explained: “‘All of us learn by ex- 
perience that dealing justly and merct- 
fully with our fellow men is the best way 
in the end. But we want the young man 
to be firmly convinced of this at the start, 
so that he will avoid the mist: akes by 
which many have had to learn it.” 

The other day after impressing a dozen 
or so undesirable applicants with the con- 
viction that the company and its waiting 
list were so stocked up with just the right 
sort of young men that there would be no 
chance for them within a long time, the 
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All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


The Reason is a Film 


Millions of men find that teeth brushed daily still discolor and 
decay. Tartar forms on them—tobacco stains appear. And with 
thousands pyorrhea gets a start. 


That is evidence that teeth are not kept clean. Your methods 
are inadequate. You leave a film—that slimy film. It clings to 
teeth, enters crevices and stays. The tooth brush does not remove 
it all. The ordinary tooth paste does not dissolve it. So, night 
and day, it may do a ceaseless damage. 


It Wrecks the Teeth 


The film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance, which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film. 





Dental science, after years of searching, has found a film com- 
batant. Dental authorities have proved its efficiency. Now it is 
embodied in a dentifrice, called Pepsodent, so everyone may use 
it every day. We urge you to ask for a free 10-Day Tube and 
see what it means to you. 


A Pepsin Paste 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. The 
film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dissolve 
it, then to constantly combat it. 


Pepsin long seemed impossible. It must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. But science has 
found a harmless activating method. Countless tests have proved 
this. And that method has made active pepsin possible. 


You can see its effects. And, when you know the reason, can 
judge them for yourself. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 





Look in 10 Days 


Let your own teeth de- 
cide the right method of 
cleaning. 


Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the slimy film. 
See how the teeth whiten 
as the fixed film disappears. 


The question is all-im- 
portant. White, clean, safe 
teeth are impossible with 
film. Cut out this coupon 
—learn the way to end it. 





Pepsadéent 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


After five years of tests under able author- 
ities, it is now advised by leading dentists 
and sold by druggists everywhere. 
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Address 








Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 843, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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employment expert of a large concern 
went out into one of the departments and 
accosted a young fellow Ww ho was conspic- 
uously making good. ‘“‘lom,” he said, 
‘“thaven’t you any friends you would like 
to have come with us?” 
“Sure!” said ‘Tom, * 

of the fellows 

“Send them round and let me have a 
talk with them,” said the expert. 


‘there are a couple 
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They came, and his hopes were verified. 
Birds of a fe+cher had in this case as 
in many ctners he had observed, flocked 
together. ‘hey were of ‘lom’s type in all 
the essentials and they were quickly 
hired. ‘lhe same method is used by many 
corporations which, to the young man who 
either consciously or unconsciously lacks 
one of the important requirements, seem 
unassailable. 


One corporation regularly has three or 
four more young men on its payroll than 
it has actual need for. They are youths 
who to the employment expert’s dis- 
cerning eye are so obviously future mana- 
gers that the company takes no chance 
of losing them. The market for young 
men who can pass the modern em- 
ployment expert’s tests is by no means 
glutted. 





it seldom lied outright. But it did con- 
stantly suppress the part of the truth 


which would hurt the French game. The 
Champagne attack of April, 1917, was 


probably the greatest disaster of the war 
for France. Ata heavy loss of man power 
General Nivelle gained only a few unim- 
portant positions. In the French wireless 
you got none of that—it harped upon the 
positions so heroically won. In this case 
the German wireless told the truth, since 
that served better than any imaginable 
lie. During the battle of Liberation, when 
France was everywhere biting into the 
German line, the shoe was on the other 
foot; Lyons wireless told the truth, 
Nauen wireless suppressed the truth. On 
the other hand Nauen wireless was con- 
tinually putting forth scare-head stories 
about horrible treasons or dangerous muti- 
nies in France, whereas the Lyons wireless 
seldom if ever invented. But since a half- 
truth isoften as perversive as whole-hearted 
mendacity, | may state baldly that both 
sides were in effect lying. 


A War of Words and Ideas 


Once in the war, we had to enter this 
game. Our start was delayed because of 
President Wilson’s distrust of journalism. 
But by the beginning of 1918 we had a 
foreign propaganda under the Committee 
on Public information. This propaganda 
never came fully into its own; in some 
respects it was a success and in some a 
dreadful mess. I who say this was in 
charge of it for a time and bear as much 
as anyone else the responsibility for its 
But one of its successes was 


Nauen 


messy spots. 
the cable bureau which, like the 
and Lyons services, flashed 
\merican war news from the American 
angle. I think that we came nearer the 
truth than any of the others. But we 
never told the whole truth—not by any 
manner of means. We told that part 
which served our national purpose. At 
the time Germany was shouting in the 
neutral countries, whispering in the 
Allied countries, that the United States 
could never help the Entente. To keep 
the Entente people heartened, to hold the 
neutrals in line, we had to show what our 
resources were for war and how rapidly 
we were developing them. On some sub- 
jects we were silent—notably, during one 
period, on airplanes. 

Was this war of words and ideas effect- 
ive? Distinctly, yes. I believe that had 
the Allies neglected propaganda to the 
end, Germany would have won, and that 
Germany without her propaganda would 
have been forced before the end of 1916 
to a losing peace. I have no space, here, 
to prove the case. You must take it on 
the word of one who followed the larger 


Ww ire le SS 


n Age of Lies 
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aspects of this war from start to finish 


and who was himself in the game cf 
propaganda. 
Let me cite an instance—hitherto, I 


believe, unpublished. Before the war, 
Sweden had only one telegraphic press bu- 
reau—the Svenska. Germans and pro- 
German Swedes had control of this prop- 
erty. It held an exclusive contract with 
Reuter, the British bureau, and Havas, 
the French, as well as with Wolff, the Ger- 
man. Every Swedish newspaper had to 
depend on the Svenska bureau for news 
about the great war. But the British and 
French news passed through the hands of 
the pro-German editors of the Svenska, 
cut and trimmed, so 


where it was so 

patched into the Wolff reports, as to 
give the slant which German diplomatic 
strategy wanted. Sweden had been im- 


pressed, through this and other means, 
with an idea of the military impotence of 
the United States. The man in the Swed- 
ish street believed that the United States 
could do nothing and that the Entente 
was a certain loser. 

Early in 1918 a young hustling Amer- 
ican naval attaché named Robinette was 
in temporary charge of our propaganda at 
Stockholm. He took hold of this situa- 
tion. By proving that it would pay, he 
got Swedish pro-Ally capitalists to form a 
rival bureau. He then proceeded to 
London, news-center of the world, and 
persuaded Havas, Reuter and the other 
Entente bureaus arbitrarily to break their 
contracts with Svenska and to transfer 
their service to the new bureau. The shoe 
was now on the other foot. Svenska 
could get telegraphic news only from the 
beleagured Central Powers; it was cut off 
even from intelligence of the neutrals. 
The Swedish newspapers hastened to take 
this new service and the average Swede 
learned for the first time the other side of 
the story. It produced a profound effect 
on the public mind. In the spring of 1918, 
when it looked as though Germany were 
sweeping to victory, this reaction held 
Sweden firm to her neutrality. 

The upshot of the whole matter, how- 
ever, is that during the war no one, not 
neutral, got the unadulterated 


even a 
truth. In such regions as South America 
the honest editor, with no great leaning 


toward either side, occupied an impossi- 
ble position. On one hand he had the 
Nauen report, on the other the French and 
British reports. If he printed any of 
these, unadulterated, he made himself a 
hot partisan. He might try to patch them 
together; but how could he tell, away off 
there, which was lying or half-lying? The 
control of the press by special interests 


had entered upon a newera. Men of large 
affairs had learned how to get at the very 
sources of public opinion. 

Of course, this was war. And the mo- 
rality of war is not that of peace. In 
peace it is sinful to kill men, in war it is 
considered meritorious. The trickery 
and deceit which a general uses in his tac- 
tics would, if employed in a civilian busi- 
ness deal, land him in jail. So he who 
specially condemns this epidemic of lies 
and_ half-truths, while condoning the 
greater immoralities of war, shows a lack 
of sense of proportion. The history of 
propaganda in the war would scarcely be 
worthy of consideration here, but for one 
fact—it did not stop with the armistice. 
No indeed! The methods invented and 
tried out in the war were too valuable for 
the uses of governments, factions and 
special interests. 


Half-Truths and Plain Lies 


I return to the question with which I 
began—What do you and I really know 
about contemporary events in Russia? 
The country is so closed, so hostile, that 
the honest reporter can not enter. Both 
sides have their trained propagandists at 
work; and they feed their plausible mis- 
information to the reporters who hang 
about the fringes of the country—as in 
Stockholm, Helsingfors, Warsaw or Ir- 
kutsk. One day Kolchak is making great 
progress, the next the Bolsheviki_ have 
swept him back. It depends probably on 
which glorified press agent was last to 
land on a credulous reporter. Are the 
Bolsheviki establishing anything resem- 
bling order? The Bolshevik press agents 
say Yes, and present plausible data to 
prove it. The anti-Bolshevik press agents 
say No; and they also hand out their hard- 
shell facts. Last week the newspapers 
reported that 500 men had their brains 
beaten in by the Bolsheviki. The ex- 
perienced reporter of this war smiles and 
says “maybe.” He remembers old plaus- 
ible reports about the Germans cutting 
off children’s hands and his vain struggle 
to prove a single case. Not that the Ger- 
mans were not brutal in this war—they 
were, cold-bloodedly and _ scientifically. 
But that particular story seemed always 
to melt before the light of investigation. 
Yesterday, if you follow the news reports, 
Lenine was about to chuck it all and leave 
the country. Today he is more firmly 
settled than ever. Do not blame the re- 
porters, risking their lives and reason out 
on the edge of Russia. They are doing 
the best they can . But they must send 
something. From the mass of partisan 
material—half-truths and plain lies—they 
guess. And they guess differently. , 

Russia, of course, isthe extreme example. 
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The Shoe For Indoors and Outdoors 


Some Dr. Edison Dealers in AMY woman, whois continually on her feet and 


Oregon, Idaho, Wyoming wishes to be pleasant and cheerful, will find the 
and Colorado way through perfect foot comfort in wearing the 
OREGON 


Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co. a ad 
Rainier, Ore. M. Ellis & Co. 

Sheridan, Ore. Miller Merc. Co. 

St. Helena, Ore. A. E. Austin 

The Dalies, Ore. Edward C. Pease Cor 7 a 


Tillamook, Ore. A. A. Pennington 
mao ‘*The Easiest Shoe for Women’’ 

The McCammon, Idaho The McCammon Inv. Co., Ltd. me - , 
Scetn abe Seer ee, Unlike ordinary shoes the Dr. Edison has a 
Salmon, Idaho McPherson D. G. Co. S = . $ 
ikon, tae Wanke 8 Schroll Go. hidden cushion sole of live wool felt. This 
Boise, Idaho C. C. Anderson & Co. © e e 
Bonners Ferry, Hisho Reid's Dep. Stor cushion instantly conforms to the sole of the 
DeBois, Haho The Fremont ash Store foot, permits full blood circulation, and relieves 
ao” 6— lUL a the constant pressure of sensitive foot nerves. 
Kellogg, Idaho A. P. Hutton & Co. 2 ; 
a | Sener Its style is modish, too. ‘The grace- 

WYOMING ful arch of the Dr. Edison is very 
Cas er, Ww yo. Webel Com’! Co. be e 
Branston, Wyo. ‘The Blythe & Fargo Co. exceptional in comfort shoes. 
Kemmerer, W yo. Blythe-Fargo-Hoskins Co. : : : 
earn We. | Seles Wen te id If you do much walking or standing, wear the Dr. Edison 
LL .” h6¢S. le Cushion Shoe. There is a Dr. Edison dealer near you. 

COLORADO Note the list on this page. If no dealer in your vicinity 
Annie Cole. W.H. Barlow os is listed, write us. 
Carbondale, Colo. The Dinkle Merc. & Lumber Co. - 
Durango, Colo. The Graden Merc. Co. Style booklet gladly sent for the asking. 
Grand Junction, Colo. The W. J. Moyer Merc. Co. 
Gunnison, Colo. Joe Blackstock 
La Junta, Colo. The Draper Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Lentil — Mc Carthy & ren UTZ & DU NN CO 
ongmont, Colo. E. G. Dudley & Co. 
Mecker, Colo. A. Oldland & Co. 66 j ; ed 
Montrose, Colo. ’ the Siechon-Sbechen Clo. Co. Makers of Style Shoes of Quality for Women 
Toleerdet nk > 54 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Let us take, however, an instance a 
little nearer home. What private citizen 
of America has the unbiassed tacts to 
make up his mind on the Fiume situation? 
Both the Jugo-Slavs and the Italians have 
busy press bureaus. A reporter can 
scarcely enter Fiume except under chaper- 
onage of one side or the other; from that 


side he must get his facts—his_half- 
truths. A Jugo-Slav, engaged in propa- 


ganda about the Peace Conference, told 
me last winter that the new republic had 
a just claim on the city of Gorizia, and 
might press it. “But Gorizia is to all in- 
tents and purposes an Italian city,” I 
said. “Yes,” he replied, “but the sur- 
rounding country is Jugo-Slav.”’ Now it 
happens that I know the surrounding 
country, having campaigned in it with the 
Italian army. Gorizia 1s an oasis in the 
Carso desert. That is a rocky, barren 
hill-country, bleak and waterless. Its 
scattered patches of shrubs are cropped 
by herds of lean sheep, owned and tended 
by poverty-stricken Jugo-Slav shepherds 
who live in huts or in holes among the 
rocks. ‘Their miserable holdings could all 
be bought for the money it takes to sup- 
port an army for an hour, and the shep- 
herds would doubtless be glad to take the 
money and move to brighter surround- 
ings. What both sides really want is pos- 
session of the Carso as a military fortress. 
In saying this I am not saying that I 


favor either faction in the border contro- 
versy. I simply do not know the truth— 
and largely because I have been feeding 
on such statements as this from my 
Jugo-Slav friend. 

Propagandists! They flooded Paris in 
Peace Conference time. They seemed to 
pluck at your sleeve from every alleyway. 
‘The war had ended but they kept on 
with the work. Peace will be declared, 
but unless every nation abandons once and 
for all the old game of financial imperial- 
ism, they will still keep on. Even then, 
the struggle for a new constitution of in- 
dustrial society, upon which we are now 
entering, will have its propagandists—has 
them already. And while they work with 
many tools, the main object of the propa- 
gandist, whether political or industrial, is 
always the same—to slant, to bias, to 
color the news. ‘The gentlemen who serve 
special interests—reactionary or radical— 
have ceased to skim the surface and have 
got down to the foundation of public 
opinion. We may have for a decade or a 
generation an age of lies, whereof the 
honest editor or reporter will be as much 
the victim as the public. Of course, the 
newspaper press will wriggle out of this 
control somehow, as it has wriggled out of 
all other controls. For the history of 
journalism proves nothing more clearly 
than the old Latin saying that truth is 
mighty and will prevail. 





Who Will Kiss Miss Parker? 


(Continued from page 30) 


tins into the oven and closed the door 
with a click—‘‘provided you turn to an’ 
help me.” She stood up and confronted 
the young man with unmistakable 
challenge. 

Leonard, keeping before his mental eye 
the engaging sweetness of Doris Todd, 
swallowed these aspersions on his sin- 
cerity and harked back to the courage of 
medieval days and knights. 

“T’ll do my darndest, Myrt,” he prom- 
ised cordially. 

But it was one thing to send this broad 
declaration into the ether and quite an- 
other to stand behind it with executive 
details. He unfolded his perplexity to 
Doris when they were sitting out on the 
bench by the grindstone in the cool of the 
evening. 

“Now, why hasn’t somebody—any- 
body—wanted to marry her before this!” 
he speculated gloomily. “I thought—” 

Doris, fresh as a may flower in her white 
muslin, widened her brown eyes in serious 
consideration. “It’s a matter of habit, I 
think,” she said slowly. 

“Habit! Why, you can’t have habit 
till something starts.” 

“But that’s just it, Len,” she nodded 
wisely. “You know men are like sheep 
not merely because they go astray, but 
because they follow a leader. Usually 
some man starts with a little attention; 
then some other man adds a little more, 
and—and it works up. There’s Mrs. 
Higgins, for instance. She isn’t a bit 
attractive, but she’s just been married 
for the fourth time. Isn’t that habit?” 

The young man sighed. “It’s infernally 
late to start that sort of snowball with 


, 


Myrt.” He plunged into melancholy 
silence; then he slid two inches along the 
bench and tried a more personal analysis. 
“Doris darling, how did you make me 
love you?” 

She gave him a glorious smile and de- 
creased the distance by half an inch. 
“You foolish boy, I—I didn’t do any- 
thing.” 

It was true. Doris was, and he loved 
her. There had been a satisfying sim- 
plicity about it—but it was the simplicity 
of the electron, not readily separated into 
elements. Clearly there was no help to 
be derived from their personal experience, 
since Miss Parker had presumably alter- 
nated this purely static method with the 
active measures at which she had hinted. 


T’ was not until Leonard went up to his 

room for the night that the first sugges- 
tion came tohim. Inhissuitcasewasaslen- 
der volume entitled ‘““How to Dispose of 
Commodities,” which he had intended to 
read as a guide to a higher salary in the 
city. Nowitacquired animmediate signifi- 
cance. He glanced over the pages with 
rising hope. Certainly if you chose to 
look at it in that light, Miss Parker was 
a commodity to be disposed of; and all 
Leonard had to do was to substitute 
“Myrtle Parker” for various soaps and 
soups used as illustrations and he was able 
to determine the mental laws which had 
operated to keep her in her father’s house- 
hold—further, and more important, to 
tabulate the methods most likely to trans- 
fer her to another field. 

Leonard read the headings with de- 
lighted eyes: “How to get and hold the 
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Sanitary 
Economical 
Convenient 


Twice Saving 
HERE’S double economy 


in the fact that Morton’s is 
all salt. It seasons accurately. 
There is no powder, no loose 
particles, no waste. 


You will understand why Morton’s 
Salt runs freely when you look at 
it under a magnifying glass. See 
the perfect cube crystals—uniform 
in size and shape, so that even 
“when it rains it pours.” 


The handy aluminum spout is 
another protection against waste. 
And it keeps the contents clean 
and sanitary. Ask your grocer. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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This is the 
Reason Why 


When It Rains 
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gift of an re 
Super Electric 
America’s Leading Washing Machine 








It is the electric washer she would buy be- 
cause it is the only full cabinet machine having the 
revolving-reversing cylinder principle of washing, 
and is easiest for her to understand and operate. 


The A-BC dealer will demonstrate it to your satisfaction, 
and arrange for its purchase on easy payment plan if desired. 


The Welcome Gift [ 


Surprise your wife, mother or daughter 
this Christmas by presenting her with the 
electric washer she has so much desired. 
Nothing will bring her more happiness or 
lighten the home work so much as the practical 








A beautifully illustrated 

DR —"*The > neers ~~ 
20-page book Phe —— SPECIAL NOTE 
of Washday ee fully descri eS Should the dealer be unable to make 
the A-B-C Super Electric and immediate delivery on account of the 
contains Mildred Maddocks’ enormous demand for the A-B-C Super 
(Good Housekeeping Insti- Electric, he will give you an A-B-C Gift 

- oe 5 Certificate entitling you to a machine at the 
tute) suggestions for system- earliest possible date. It is well worth 
atizing washing. Write for waiting for. See or phone the A-B-C 
° “ ° ealer today. 
it. Name of dealer will also Genes iene) 
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Largest exclusive makers of electric and power washing machines in America 


=| ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY, Peoria, Illinois 
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attention;” “How to make a commodit, 
remembered;” “How to bring about th: 
desired action.” 


With equal gratification he turned to 


details: “The cortical cells soon becom 
fatigued, and attention wanes... . If we 
have attended to the stimulus on previou 
occasions and have found that it does no: 
enter into our scheme of things, it will n 
longer be attended to for more than the 
briefest moment.” 

“That’s what’s the matter,” pondered 
Leonard. ‘All the men are fatigued. | 
wonder how you rest ’em up?” 

He searched further: ‘A group of per- 
sons dwelling together will go along in the 
familiar way until some crisis appears.” 

“Jiminy!” mused the young man. ‘‘So 
it’s up to me to produce a crisis, is it? 
But how could I be sure—” 

The volume answered: “On the aver- 
age, the greater the amount of attention, 
the more promptly the act results.” 

“Well, that’s as binding a promise as I 
could expect out of a book,” he admitted. 
“But here—here’s something I must 
speak to Myrt about: “There is some rela- 
tion between the pleasantness of the stim- 
ulus and favorable action toward the 
stimulus.’ ”’ 


EFORE he went to bed, Leonard made 

out a careful outline of the campaign 
recommended—indeed, guaranteed—to 
pull results. 

As he was leaving the kitchen the next 
morning, Myrt intercepted him. 

“Thought of anythin’? she inquired 
in an anxious whisper. 

He nodded. “‘It’s all in a book—the 
trouble and the remedy.” 

Myrt forsook her whisper and came out 
vocally. ‘‘Who’s been writin’ me up?” 
she demanded with wrath. 

“Oh, a man that knows about these 
things. He didn’t mention you, but it 
fits. We’re going to follow directions.” 

Myrtle took down a dish-towel from a 
line on the veranda. “Does he say sure—” 

“He says you’re bound to get results if 
you follow the rules.” 

Miss Parker was obviously impressed. 


' “What does he say I—I gotta do?” she 


asked, nervously plaiting the hem of the 
towel. 

“Well, Myrt, I was going to speak to 
you about one thing. He says you’ve got 
to be pleasant—very pleasant.” 

Her eyes flashed. “Wal, ain’t I always 
pleasant?) Whadda you mean—” 

Leonard edged away. “I’m not criti- 
cizing, Myrt. I’m only telling you that 
it’s important to—to keep on being pleas- 
ant. And say! Is there any—any man 
that—” 

Myrtle’s anger was quenched in her 
first embarrassment. “Why—why— 
sometimes I’ve thought of Dana Gunn. 
He’s—he’s kinder looked at me once or 
twice.” 

Leonard exhaled deeply. It was evi- 
dent that he was starting in on an empty 
field—except for the pervasive fatigue 
which had settled into the cortical cells of 
the neighborhood. 

“T’]l look him up, Myrt. And you re- 
member to keep pleasant, because, after 
all, you’re the stimulus.” 

“Good land!’ ejaculated Miss Parker. 
“I’m ’fraid you’re gonna make a mess of 
it. I'll bet you’ve read the wrong book. 
You sure it wan’t on temp’runce?” 

“Perfectly sure.” 
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What Does Your 
Mirror Reflect? 


Are you proud and satis- 
fied because it reflects a 
skin that is healthy, glow- 
ing and altogether charm- 


ing? 





Or are you discouraged be- 
cause you have tricd so many 
recommended treatments and 
still your skin looks muddy, oily 
and cok rless ? 


ae, 


Give Resinol Soap a trial. 
Its soothing, refreshi 


searc hes eve ry pore 


cleanse them from the impurities 
which have lodged there, giving 


the skin a chance to breath¢ 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS A 


DEALERS IN TOILET GOO 


) J L j |] [ J 
Resinol Shaving Stick delightfully 


soothing to men with tender faces. 
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Pipe-Smokers 
are Concentrated 


Thinkers 


Authors are heavy smokers and notably 
heavy pipe-smokers. 

Why? 

Well, for one reason because they do so 


much highly concentrated thinking. 

As one author once put it, “I smoke to keep 
me from thinking.” 

That sounded sleeveless, but it wasn’t. When 
he ran into a snag in his work, he thought hard 
to get past it, then if he failed, he automatically 
picked up his pipe, lighted it and began calmly 
to smoke. 

He appeared lazy. He was merely relaxing 
in preparation for a fresh attack. 

While lighting his pipe, he dropped the 
pre yblem perplexing his fagged mind. 
his rested mind swung back on 

that subject with a re- 


Presently 









freshed clearness not to 
be stopped. 
The reason why so 


many highly concentrated 
thinkers are pipe-smokers 
is that they work so much 
better after the temporary 
relaxation that’ a 
pipeful of the right 
tobacco affords 
them. 








It has to be the 
tobacco that just 
suits them or else 
they up against 
certain other petty 
irritations that keep 
a troubled mind from 
relaxing completely. 

The petty irrita- 
tion of not having 
just the tobacco you want never seems at those 
times like a petty irritation at all. 


fo 


It seems like the last straw. 

To secure the kind of smoking tobacco that 
just suits you is not always the easiest thing 
in the world to do. 

Individual tastes differ so widely. 

Many men have found that Edgeworth is 
the tobacco that just suits them. That may 
be the pipe-tobacco that just suits you, and 
then again—well, it may not be. 

Would you like to learn? 

Merely send us upon a postcard your name 
and address together with that of the dealer 
usually supplying your smoking needs, and we 
will despatch to you generous samples of Edge- 
worth in both forms—Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. 

Then you can try it and judge it in your 
leisure, quite at your own convenience. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed into cakes 
then cut by keen knives into thin, moist slices. 
You rub a slice between your hands. You 
have an average pipe-load. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed arrives ready to 
be poured right from can to pipe. It packs 
splendidly; it burns freely, evenly to the very 
bottom of the bowl. 

For the free samples, which we should be glad 
to have you judge address Larus & Brother Co., 
36 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your jobber 
cannot supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Company will gladly send you prepaid 


by parcel post a one- or two-dozen carton of 
any size of Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for 


the same price you would pay the jobber. 
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He tried to be careless and confident, 
but his misgivings were as great as Myrt’s. 
The first point in his outline was judicious 
advertising, which in this case must be 
done by word of mouth. In ancient 
Rome, he had learned, this method was 
practised in the public bath, which was 
the direct prototype of the village post- 
office, although it has shed its virtue of 
cleanliness in its progress down the ages. 
The very fact that the postoffiice was men- 
tioned in the book made Leonard decide 
against it as too obvious. Instead, he 
selected the restaurant in the railway 
station, this being patronized by the 
prospective purchasers of his commodity 

in other words, by the men who were 
without housekeepers, either voluntarily 
or through the dispensation of a bereaving 
Providence. 

It was here that he planned a delicate 
siege upon the cortex of Mr. Dana Gunn, 
who had the three-pronged distinction of 
being merchant, undertaker, and widower, 
the latter in spite of the persistent efforts 
of many available stimuli. In appear- 
ance Mr. Gunn was a bit flabby, with skin 
like unsuccessful pie crust, and small eyes 
that blinked out of loose wrinkles after the 
manner of an elephant’s. 

Here also might frequently be found 
Mr. Sam Warren, town clerk and bachelor 
of long standing. He was a spare indi- 
vidual, with a natural pompadour and 
eyebrows that were habitually twisting, 
due wholly to a muscular idiosynerasy 
but giving the effect of swift emotional 
changes in Mr. Warren’s attitude. 


EONARD, having put in a strenuous 

day in the hayfield, skipped the Parker 
supper to which he was entitled and took 
the hot, dusty walk to the village to incur 
the extravagance of a “boughten meal.” 
However, he was so fortunate as to find 
both Mr. Gunn and Mr. Warren hunched 
on high stools before the counter and to 
secure a seat between them. The fact 
that he had met them two or three times, 
together with his status as “hired help,” 
had established an easy familiarity which 
was now most acceptable. 

“’Lo, Len,’ they greeted him in a 
phlegmatic chorus. 

“Hello,” he responded cordially. 

“Hot ’nough for you?” contributed 
Mr. Gunn, steadily chewing beef a la 
mode. 

Leonard met this 
thusiastic appreciation. 
two degrees to spare. What do we eat 
tonight?” 

“Beef-a-la-mode-tripe.” It was the 
brisk voice of Lewis Trumbo, the wiry 
young man who presided over the horse- 
shoe counter. 


jocularity with en- 
“Plenty. Maybe 


Leonard gazed at him pityingly. “Good 
heavens! With the thermometer above 


Some change for me! Yesterday 
cold pressed chicken and 
lettuce sandwiches. Um! That was cool- 
ness, crispness.” This remark, directed 
at Mr. Trumbo, was expected to bound 
back and break, share and share alike, 
upon the tympana of Mr. Gunn and Mr. 
Warren. Instead, those gentlemen 
chewed on unmoved, leaving the total 
excitation to Mr. Trumbo. 

“We aim to give nour’shment,” he ex- 
plained with injured dignity. 

“Nourishment!” scoffed Leonard. “You 
poor boob! Do you think there’s any 
nourishment in heat? If there was, we 


ninety! 
I was eating 


might as well sit by the fire. I'll take the 
beef. And you needn’t get offended. No- 
body could expect you to cook as Miss 
Parker does. 

Lewis Trumbo gave him a reproachful 
look as he turned away. He was not only 
waiter, but assistant cook, and therefore 
sensitive to criticism. But Leonard's 
attention was distracted, for at this point 
Mr. Gunn became enveloped i in heaves of 
laughter. 

aS understood ’twas Doris you picked 
out,” he said, with a playful nudge of his 
elbow. “It’s a wonder you didn’ t take 
Myrt if you’re so struck with her. 

Leonard looked at him gravely. “I 
never had a chance, Mr. Gunn. The fact 
is—I may as well admit it, I suppose—she 
told me frankly that she would never pick 
me out.” 

Mr. Gunn stopped the process of mas- 
tication. “By durn!” he exclaimed, with 
a flash of admiration. “Did she teally? ] 
never 'd 3 thought i it of Myrt.’ 

Mr. Varren *s eyebrows were working 
fiercely. “T’ll bet it was after she saw how 
the land lay,” he declared darkly. 

But on the whole Leonard was en- 
couraged. New sensations with regard to 
Miss Parker had certainly been registered, 
and they were to be followed by successive 
appeals, because “men are influenced by 
repetition.” Besides, the book expressly 
stated that considerable preliminary ad- 
vertising must take place before action 
could be expected. “The mind must be- 
come saturated with information about 
the commodity .... and conversation 
strengthens the impression.” 

Remembering these dicta, Leonard 
continued to engage all unattached men 
in conversation and to saturate their 
minds with information, administered in 
as many clever disguises as occurred to 
him. He felt a personal responsibility 
right here, because the slender volume 
pointedly declared: “The number of ad- 
vertising mediums is limited only by the 
ingenuity of man.” Incidentally Leonard 
was on his mettle to prove his own in- 
genuity. 


ONTINUING totake his suppersin the 

village, he gradually became conscious 
of,an annoying by-product. This was the 
growing resentment of Lewis Trumbo. 
It was the brisk waiter’s ambition to own 
a successful restaurant, possibly to buy 
this one, and Leonard knew that it must 
cut him deeply to hear his dishes flaunted 
in persistent comparison with Miss Par- 
ker’s superior attainments and to realize 
that slurring remarks might be scattered 
broadcast over the town. When you have 
served a steaming dish of vegetable soup, 
it is harrowing to hear about jellied con- 
sommé; when your pride ts inflated over 
your own beefsteak pie, you can not wel- 
come a eulogy of tongue in aspic. 

“Poor devil!” ment illy commented 
Leonard. ‘“ ‘But somebody always has to 
suffer, and you’re only the insignificant 
means to an important end.” In other 
words, when a man has two delectable 
fish in sight, represented in this case by 
Mr. Warren and Mr. Gunn, he can not 
waste time sympathizing with the tor- 
tured worm on the hook, a part now being 
played by Mr. Trumbo. 

Leonard was sorry for him, but he con- 
tinued to disparage, the more readily be- 
cause patient repetition was at last pro- 
ducing the guaranteed effect. Activity 
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TWILITE—RADIUM DIAL 
One day alarm 6!2 inches high 


The welcoming light of Liberty’s torch 
shines through the darkest night, just as 
these gleaming signs of 


} Night and Day 


Ra diu | 5 ial Clocks 


guide you to the time. 


Always at your service the day ’round, these vastly convenient timepieces 
are indispensable. Due to the scientific placing of the radium signs beside 
numerals and well up on the hands, their readability is clearer—their visibility in 
darkness guaranteed for years. 

Have and enjoy a Gilbert Radium Dial Clock which tells time as it runs—the whole twenty- 
four hours. Your dealer can supply you—ask him. 


Also Standard Clocks—A Full Line 


Time-tested and time-honored, every single Gilbert in the old, reliable line is a model of utility 
and refinement. Choose, at your dealer’s, with the same confidence that four generations have. 








Dealers: Your customers know, demand and must be sup- 
plied with Gilbert Clocks. Write for attractive proposition. 


William L. Gilbert Clock Co. 





Dept. S 
Good Clock Makers Since 1807 at 
Winsted - Connecticut 
1144-CHIME : 2314-SY MPHONY 
Height 9% inches, Width 20% inches. Mahogany hand- Height 114 inches, Width 18 inches, Black 
enamel finish, Italian Red Mouldings 


rubbed finish. Hour and half hour chimes. 
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stirred in the cerebrum of Mr. Dana Gunn 


| and impelled a voluntary question. 
“Say, Len,” he inquired confiden- 
tially, | with rapid blinkings of his bright 
eyes, ‘can Myrt really cook like you tell 


about?” 


& “Can she?” Leonard’s expression was 
e one of compassionate surprise. ‘“‘Why, 

e man, her cooking would makean angel long 

to come back to earth. You can’t imagine 

' how hard it is for me to have the errands 


to do every night. Instead of Myrt’s 


"* Eve rvwhere ] oO to work good suppers I have to get filled up with 





























- i 5 this.” His mght arm swept the counter 
I get a double smile of | expressively. 
ing of need,” and he knew from good 
and one for the Be rry authority that “when the definite need is 
uP 
Brothers’ label on the : 
Myrtle might be searched for. 
As for Mr. Warren, he was as wary as a 
tion and the methods limited only by the 
body loo ked on ingenuity of man. Nev ertheless, even in 
. 99 | ard’s effusion over with 
friend. two pleasant girls in it,” Mr. Warren 
Ge on : f h “Pleasant!” he chuckled. “I'll bet 
yenerations oO ome- Myrt bites your head off.” 
observed, shaking his head sadly. ‘‘Miss 
Brothers’ scientific Parker is always pleasant. I don’t think 
finishes. 


- : Mr. Gunn sighed—greatly to Leonard’s 
oreeting—one for myself joy. Surely he had “implanted the feel- 
felt, the first act is to search for the means 
of satisfying it.” It began to look as if 
finishes I use. Seems 
brook trout. His ccrtex was alarmingly 
as though every- | impervious to stim: ation, even by repeti- 
_ his case, judicious and patient advertising 
that label as an old had a certain effect. Apropos of Leon- 
“a household wi 
twisted his eyebrows into a hard knot. 
b ul | d ers and ho me- Leonard looked deeply grieved. ‘“That 
shows how little you know about it,” he 
lovers know Berry 
I ever saw anyone who made a stricter 
point of it.” 


. HIS proved to be impressive in the tell- 
Ask your dealer about ing, and it was literally true. Miss 
Liquid Granite Floor | Parker was making the most pathetic ef- 
V: =" forts to follow out the directions. She 

/arnisn, Lu AS berry | had read the book in which they were con- 
White Enamel Luxe- tained and had made nothing of it, but 
ghey after a while she had accepted Leonard’s 

berry Wood Finish, translations 0 tried to order ~ life ac- 
: cordingly. Indeed, a great change had 

Luxeberry Wall Fin- | come over Miss Parker. From blaming 


ishes, Luxeberry Spar sa ge else for vad domestic get 

7 = she had veered in bewilderment towar 
Varnish and Berrycraft. the, conviction that she might be partly 
responsible. 

“You've got to stop being so blasted 
domineering and independent, Myrt,” 
her matrimonial agent informed her. ‘No 
man 1s going to let you saw on the bit all 
the time.” 

ERRY BROTHER@ N Myrt tossed her head with all her old 
Wertis. Lareest see os fierceness; then, recalling the goal, she 
arnishes and Paint Specialties subsided 1 into meek apology. " 
Detroit, Michigan Walkerville, Ontario I ain’t no clingin’ vine, Len,” she 
acknowledged. 

“That’s all right. You don’t have to 
cling but neither can you uproot the oak. 
You'll never win out if you do.” 

Coerced by threats like this, Myrtle cul- 
tivated a docility of which no one would 
have believed her capable. Perhaps the 
' zeal with which Leonard prosecuted his 

quest had much to do with her attempts 
, to meet his specifications. With the ar- 
rival of the cook-book which he had or- 
dered, Myrtle studied recipes faithfully, 
trying those which Leonard suggested, 
working out innovations to capture 
the fancy of an epicure. She knew that 
this was her strongest lead and she fos- 
tered it to the utmost. Moreover, her 
achievements were immediately available 
as advertising material, which continued 


Write us fora free copy of our 
ce “7 
boor © Beautiful Homes,’’ 


handsomely illustrated in color 
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Champion of the World! 


AWD VENEER MOP 


The Swab comesgmpoff with a Pull | 


This mop ‘is a genuine 
revelation. When kept 
moistened with Liquid Ve- 
neer and used on floors, 
the results are so beauti- 
ful as to seem almost in- 
credible. Floors instantly 
take on a piano finish. 
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Oh! but it’s a beauty and 
the swab can be washed 
and passed through a 
wringer like a handker- 
chief and quickly and 
easily replaced. Just look 
at the full yarn center! 









Here it is at last! The Liquid Veneer with Liquid Veneer, it is now possible to 












Mop — the mop with the swab that comes keep your floors just as lustrous, spot- 
off with a pull — that can be washed and lessly clean and greaseless as your piano 
put through a wringer like a handkerchief and expensive furniture. No housewife 
—a gigantic improvement over all other who uses Liquid Veneer on the Liquid 
mops. It fairly bristles with Liquid Veneer Veneer Mop will ever go back to the old, 4 
quality. greasy oil mop with its trail of greasy, dis- q 
Just observe the lower illustration. colored floors. 5 
The mop has a full yarn center and is not The Liquid Veneer Mop is sold on ap- { 
: merely a fringe of yarn around a frame. proval. If it is not all and more than we i 
It is very light in weight, yet it has more claim, return it to the store you bought it | 
cleaning and polishing surface than any from and your money will be refunded. 4 
other mop in the world. It will carry away Price, complete with 54 inch handle, 
a wonderful amount of dirt before it needs $1.50. Extra swabs, 85c each. Ask your 
washing. dealer for the Liquid Veneer Mop, and take i 
The handle is adjustable to any angle no other, because it is the Champion of 
and remains secure in the position desired, the World. e 
without tampering with nuts or bolts. Prices in Canada $1.75 for the mop. 3 
When the swab wears out, you simply buy $1.00 each for extra swabs. ‘i 





a new one at slight expense and replace it. 


Your mop will then be as good as new and 
it will, therefore, last a life-time. BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
But, best of all, as the mop is treated Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. Bridgeburg, Ont., Can. 
: 





SWAB PULLS HANDLE ADJUSTS EXTRA MOPPING TO TREAT 
OFF QUICKLY TO STRANDS IN CENTER SPRINKLE WITH 
EASY TO WASH ANY POSITION EXCLUSIVE FEATURE LIQUID VENEER 
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The Inhalation Treat- 
ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup,Colds,Catarrh, 
Asthma, Influenza, 
Coughs, Bronchitis. 
ctive, avoiding internal drugs. 
elieves the paroxysms of Whooping- 
» at once; it nips the common cold 


stat Sea something worse, and 
v 4: a dangerous cold. 








r 
ugh nd Sp asmodic 
before it has a chance of d 
experience shows that a srg 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: “No family, where there are 
young children, should be without this lamp.” 
arrving the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 
breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestion, 
assuring re estfu It 1ights 

It is called a by Asthma sufferers 

Cresolene re a eves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles, and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria 

It is a protection to those exposed. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 40 years of success 
ful use 


Sold by Druggists. 








1€ air 


Send for descriptive booklet 29. 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene 
They can’tharm you. Of yourdruggist orfrom us, 10c.in stamps 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. .62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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to be exploited in the railway restaurant. 

This method gave occasional encourage- 
ment, but it became increasingly difficult 
to fend off the reactions of Lewis Trumbo. 
He was always hovering round Leonard, 
serving him with assiduous attention, ob- 
viously watching for an expression of ap- 
proval. His eager eyes burned with un- 
happy excitement—particularly when he 
leaned across the counter and singled out 
this capricious patron in a_ piercing 
W hispe r. 

“Today I shall please you; I am sure 
of it. Such dessert you have never eaten.’ 

His flourish was confident as he prof- 
fered a dish of macaroon charlotte, but 
his small face was tense with fear as well 
as hope. However, Leonard had struck 
his colors. It was now far too late to 1m- 
pair Miss Parker’s record, especially in the 
presence of two possible purchasers of the 
commodity. 

“It’s very fair, Lewis,” he threw out con- 
descendingly. ‘‘Flavor’s pretty good, but 
the macaroons are hard. ‘They oughtn’t 
to be hard, Lewis. I’m surprised. Miss 
Parker made some last Sunday and the 
macaroons were as different as possible.” 

Lewis Trumbo visibly wilted; the light 
went out of his face; discouragement set- 
tled over him like a green veil. . But later 
he dashed round the counter and over- 
took Leonard at the door. 

“Who is Miss Parker?” he demanded. 

Leonard was plainly astonished. 

“Great heavens, don’t you know? You 
pretend to be a cook and you don’t know 
Miss Parker! It is incredible.” 

“No, I don’t know her—I haven’t been 
here long—but I—I should like to.” 

Leonard fell back against the door-jamb. 
At last he had nailed attention. Already 
the beck was justified. Didn’t it say at 
the top of page 47: ‘‘To hold the atten- 
tion the incoming stimulus must give rise 
to an idea which is bound up with a large 
number of other ideas”? In his stimula- 
tion of various other gentlemen he had 
quite by the way tapped the apperceptive 
masses of Mr. Trumbo. 

He recovered himself swiftly. “Miss 
Parker will be coming in with me some 
day,” he answered carelessly. ‘‘Now 
that the haying is over I expect she’ll 
have shopping to do.” 


FE. did not linger to explain the connec- 
tion between these activities, but this 
conversation was the cause of Miss Parker’s 
going into town for supper. The family 
buggy was obtained that thelady might be 
conveyed in as much freshness as possible. 
She started out with the expression of a 
bronze warrior but before they reached 
their destination Leonard had toned her 
down to an attitude that was well-nigh 
clinging. 

Lewis Trumbo was overwhelmed. He 
treated Miss Parker with the awe due to 
a superior in the profession, a gratifying 
deference, which not only built up her 
own self-confidence but was bound to have 
a reflex action upon all observers. Leon- 
ard wondered why he had not thought of 
this move before; but having thought of 
it, he repeated it as often as he deemed 
wise. It was really in accord with the 
book, which championed all demonstra- 
tion as highly effective. 

Myrtle’s unexpected meekness and co- 
operation incited Leonard to his best ef- 
forts and he put in the hardest work of 
his campaign. 





‘Len, dear,” protested Doris, “you’ 
got to stop this. You’re wearing yours: 'f 
out. Honestly, you don’t look as well °s 
you did when you came, to say nothing uf 
improving in health.” 

But he was determined. “Don’t you 
worry, sweetheart. I’ve put my hand to. 
the plow and my honor is at stake.” 


ULLY two-thirds of the book had been 
put into execution and Leonard was 
beginning to be haunted by that axiomatic 
sentence: ‘A group of persons will go 
along in the familiar way until some crisis 
appears.” It was time to set the stage for 
whatever action the prospective custom- 
ers had been worked up to. 

Leonard decided to give a party—or 
rather, a supper—under the maple trees 
across the road from the house. The invi- 
tations were accepted with alacrity—the 
fact that it was to be a spread and on 
Saturday afternoon, effectually forestall- 
ing any coyness which might have arisen 
among the unprotected men. Now came 
the moment to ‘‘select certain stimuli and 
inhibit the others.” Leonard issued in- 
structions to his fiancée. 

‘“*“You’re to wear a big apron. 
care if it’s ugly and faded.” 

“Oh, Len, before all those people!” 

“Yes,” he rejoined stubbornly, “you’re 
to be inhibited.” 

Consequently Doris appeared at the 
feast properly subdued in a gingham bun- 
galow apron, which somehow failed of its 
full effect, although it was a good foil for 
Myrtle’s crisp white gown. 

Miss Parker was in her element. She 
had decorated the table according to the 
first chapter in the cook-book and she had 
taken the greatest pains with each part of 
the repast, as if her future depended on it 
—as, indeed, it did. 

Doris and Leonard helped in every pos- 
sible way until the guests were seated; 
then the occasional trips to the house were 
left to Myrtle, because of a sentence on 
page 90, which declared: ‘‘Anything in 
motion is certain to be attended to.” It 
was not for cousinly affection or manly 
chivalry to interfere with the full working 
of this mental law. 

All of Myrtle’s unconscious prospects 
were there and all manifested content ac- 
cording to their individuality. Mr. Gunn 
spooned generously into every plate and 
platter and blinked his beady eyes in de- 
lighted approval; Mr. Warren’s attitude 
was thoughtful but industrious, expres- 
sive of unalloyed satisfaction; Mr. 
Trumbo smacked his lips delicately in the 
manner of a professional taster of viands 
and his eager eyes grew wider and brighter 
with wonder and homage. When the 
macaroon charlotte was served, his capit- 
ulation to a superior was nothing short of 
touching. 

“You were right,” he said to Leonard 
in a broken voice. ‘“The macaroons are 
soft and it makes all the difference! This 
is—it is grand.” 

Everything went off so well that Leon- 
ard was emboldened to try the “direct 
command,” recommended as likely to tap 
sensorimotor action, which he judged was 
about due. Therefore as they rose from 
the table he shouted hilariously: ‘*Kiss 
the cook! Kiss the cook!” 

He had carefully timed his command, 
just as Myrtle was approaching with an 
extra plate of peppermint wafers. But to 
his horror, the men all made for Doris, 
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She spirit of Christmas alvays prompts the selection of the best 
“Lakers Cocoa and Bakers Chocolates are for all times and for ) 
all ages. any generations have known and have recognized the i 
superior quality and flavor of these standards of the world for purity 
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and excellence. Lhe 
“Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free. 
WALTER BAKER @G, Co. Ltd. 
ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER .MASS. 
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EL MONTE Quality Raisins are the dependable kind to 

buy for plum pudding, mince meat, fruit cake, raisin bread 
and cookies—in fact for all your Christmas and New Year goodies. 
Whether the delicately flavored, thin skinned seedless variety —the 
meaty, sweet muscatels, automatically seeded by machinery, or the 
fancy clusters for your kiddies’ stockings and the fruit and nut dish— 


All are the very best raisins that California produces and of the 


Se go 
ad same dependable quality that characterizes the entire Del Monte 
“GOOD THINGS TO EAT” line of canned fruits and vegetables, prunes, jellies, jams, preserves, 
A Sapage oe in colors,of new and unus- catsup, olives, and many other varieties. 
ual recipes. This book by Marion Harris ; 6 oat 
Ba Gi ai hewaleing obsthe anncmierable aways Look for the red Del Monte shield on every package as it is your 
of preparing tempting and delicious desserts guarantee of quality and satisfaction. At leading grocers everywhere. 


and salads from Del Monte products. Send 
10 cents in stamps addressed to Dept. B. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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who, in her big apron, was ostensibly mis- 
taken for a co-worker, at least. 

“Stop! Stop!” cried Leonard in agony. 
“You're wrong. Here! There! Don’t 
you know who’s cook? It’s Myrtle.” 

There was an embarrassed eddying 
among the guests. Several gentlemen sat 
down suddenly as if too bewildered to act 
at all. Mr. Gunn pretended to an alarm- 
ing indisposition in the region of the lower 
ribs. Mr. Warren located an oriole on a 
high branch and was instantly absorbed 
in ornithological interests. But Mr. 
Trumbo— Did he falter? Did he sud- 
denly sit? Neither. He kept straight on, 
like a pathfinder sure of his purpose. 

Leonard, noticing, became _ tense. 
**Ssh-h!”” he warned the crowd in a whis- 
per. Because in the third chapter it said: 

“If the sensation has attained no partic- 
ular meaning within four seconds, it 
lapses from consciousness.” 

But before the four seconds were up 
Mr. Trumbo had met the transfixed Miss 
Parker and had kissed her under the gaze 
of thirty witnesses, while a small shower 
of peppermint wafers fell in the grass at 
their feet. 

*““Ssh-h-h!”? warned Leonard again, be- 
cause the book declared: “If no other 
ideas are called up, the stimulus must ts- 
sue almost immediately in movement.” 

And it did. The movement was in the 
direction of the apple orchard, and Mr. 
Trumbo and Miss Parker both partici- 
pated in it, to the accompaniment of a 
general but ignored murmur of appre- 
clative interest. 


HEN the guests had gathered up 

their buggies and express wagons 

and betaken themselves to their respective 

points of the compass, Leonard threw 

himself on the ground and leaned _ his 

tired head against a tree-trunk. At last 
Doris was his! 

“But, by Jove!” he thought, “I never 


worked so hard in my life. I feel as if 


somebody had wrung me out and hung 
me up on the line.” 

It was here that Myrtle found him. 

“Oh, Len,” she began, “I don’t want 
you to—to try any more.” 

He gazed at her in silence. His expres- 
sion was blank. 

*“*T cuess I'll have to explain,” she con- 
tinued, her face glowing with joy. ‘Mr. 
Trumbo kinder—asked me to marry him, 
an’—an’ I’m goin’ to. We’re goin’ to buy 
out the restaurant. I’m awful happy, an’ 

an’ I’m so eli id you didn’t have anythin’ 
to do with it.’ 

“How’s that, Myrt?” he inquired 
weakly. 

“Why, you see, I asked him ’bout how 
it happened, an’ he said he—he jest 
thought of it. He said he loved me right 
off, first time he set eyes on me. I’m 
awful glad, ’cause I shouldn’t be so happy 
if [ hadn’t done it myself.” 

Leonard tried to speak but the words 
became a gurgle. He slumped gently 
down into a limp heap at the foot of the 
tree. 


Good fiction? In the January Sunset 
you will find plenty of it—including a love 
story, a boy story,a story of great sacrifice, 
and a long instalment of the fascinating 


mystery serial ‘‘In the House of Another.’’ 
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RUBBER GOODS 
Keep y ou well from 
nfaive y, to Old d Age 


Y their very ‘“ feel”—you KNOW the superiority of 
Davol Rubber Products. 

The soft, velvety texture of the extra-thick rubber 
the sturdy triple reinforcement of every seam—the con- 
venient shape and pleasing appearance of each up-to-date 
pattern—all speak of the 45 years’ experience out of which 
has been evolved this wonderful line of perfected Rubber 
Goods. 





Write for free booklet ‘‘ Heat and Cold”’ 


Tells how to relieve many ailments and 
discomforts by the use of hot and cold 
water. 


DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1874 
Executive Offices and Factory, Providence, R. I. 
CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
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PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff - Stops Hair Falling 
estores Color an 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
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| The Gift of a 
ah Thousand Uses 


A most welcofne gift for\every member 













Lunch Kits for busy workefs; 
Restaurants for motor car or 
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emala, China, et.. Only Ls 
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Moore Push-Pins 
for your boy to decorate his 
Give him a packet of 
Moore Push-Pins and one of 
Push-less Hangers, and stop 
worrying about his disfiguring the 
wall paper. The steel points do 7. oy 
not mar wall paper or plaster. 4)" 
Sold by hardware, sta- c per' 
tionery, drug and photo 10 pkt. : 


supply stores everywhere 








room. 





Moore Push-Pin Co., 48 Berkley St., Philadelphia 








The Home in 
the West 


(Continued from page 50) 


on matched board walls and ceilings make 
the room immaculate. 

There were four other rooms. Tom 
partitioned the largest one to provide 
bath-room, hall and a rear bed-room. 
Two new windows furnished extra light 
and ventilation. The front rooms were 
combined as a living-room and a new 
street door provided. Widening the front 
porch into an outdoor sleeping apartment 
and running it along the front cost only 
the price of material. A closet was ex- 
tended to the ceiling to provide a place 
for storing extra bedding. Tom covered 
the walls with beaver board, the battens 
being left in the natural wood. Harmoni- 
ous window-shades and hangings com- 
pleted the metamorphosis, at a total ap- 
proximate cost of $300 outside the pur- 
chase price.” 

“And it’s mine!” boasts Tom. “My 

Dora STUART 


wife found it.” 
U0 Uv 


The Toyon 


N a July day in Berkeley the red 
berries in the gorge spanned by 
the Sather Bridge are nothing 
but the tiniest white blossoms. 
As a Native Daughter, however, I can 
visualize them as gay scarlet beads against 
hard winter sky, just as Christmas-y 
as if they were the real English holly. 
But our native holly belongs to rugged 
hillside or wildwood canyon rather than 
to university campus, and I resent the 
protected, academic air of those bushes 
that peer over the bridge’ s balustrade. 
This is “highbrow” holly, almost as 
classic in appearance as the Greek acan- 
thus; and powdered to whiteness by the 
fine city dust it does not fulfill its destiny, 
to be harvested for holiday wreaths. 
Such holly is an incongruity. 

Very different is the sturdy bush at 
the edge of the butte- like cliff overhanging 
the sunny pasture in a ranch on a moun- 
tain pass to the south. Did I say “bush” 
It is a young tree, rather, in the shade 
of which it is pleasant to lie, sniffing 
the good chaparral smell and wondering 
idly how so hot a sky has the face to wear 
sO ‘cool a color as blue. No tiny flower 
illuminated on the page of an old-world 
missal could be more exquisitely finished 
than the white blossoms of this red-berry- 
to-be. Can it be any more beautiful in 
its winter dress?! 

Six months later we climb the hill 
again to reap a red-berry harvest. Once 
more the tree paints an exquisite picture 
against the sky, a sky bluer than in June. 
But in form as well as in color it is a dif- 
ferent picture, for where once the boughs 
danced beneath the feather-weight of the 
tiny white flowers, now they droop with 
their gorgeous load. We pick cluster 
after ceutet, with no fear of spoiling the 
tree, a tree that has fulfilled its destiny, 
for it will make homes glorious within at 
the blessed season. Can those protected, 
academic berries on the Berkeley campus 
claim as much? ~=SarAH__REDINGTON. 
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With the Toy Transformer 


—power-house current—such as real trains use 


The things men do fascinate boys. 


It thrills and inspires them to have 
things that men have; to do things 
as men do them. 


That’s why miniature industries— 
electrically operated—appeal to red- 
blooded boys. And it’s healthful and 
instructive “play.” 


But make their miniature industries 
more nearly real. With a G-E Toy 
Transformer the same electric 
current that operates railroads and 
factories—current from the same big 
power house—operates his “play” 
railroads and factories too. 
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G-E Toy Transformers connect with 
any electric light socket. They “step- 
down” the comparatively high volt- 
age of the house current to the ab- 
surdly safe, low voltages of play 
things. 

The biggest kind of Christmas for a 
boy is an electrical Christmas. So 
when you buy an electric toy be sure 
to get a G-E Toy Transformer to go 
with it. This will make the toy oper- 
ate as reliably as Mazpa Lamps. The 
best electrical dealers sell them. Dis- 
tributors for Pacific Coast: Pacific 
States Electric Co., Los Angeles, 
Oakland, Portland, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Spokane. 
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Always the ever-welcome gifts— 
they brighten the holiday, lighten 
the house-work, ‘‘Make A Merry 
Christmas Last The Whole Year 
Through.’’ 

Artistic as only expert craftsmanship 
can make them—useful as millions of 
happy homes can testify— UNIVER- 
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t/a SAL Home Needs bring joy to those 
oy who give and to those who receive. 
Be Over a hundred handsome, service- 

™ able gifts to select from. Each 


stamped with the UNIVERSAL 
trademark—a guarantee of highest 
QUALITY in materials, methods 
and workmanship. 


Write to Dept. No. 189 for Free Booklet 


Hardware and Department Stores feature 
the UNIVERSAL Line. Electrical Goods 
at Electrical Stores and Electric Lighting 
Companies, 


} LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK $9 
~ NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT ; 
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“Say! Who 
W on the War? 


(Continued from page 22) 


in France, shipped through the smallest 
towns, trained in the tiniest villages, see- 
ing little if anything of the France of in- 
terest, history and romance—fed on meat, 
drilled to salute everything from Fords to 
trucks, trained for a great emergency in 
antiquated methods ‘by novice officers 
(novice from general to second lieu- 
tenant), laughing, quarrelling, joking, 
and often getting drunk, but in general 
the roughest, crudest, finest, most chiv- 
alrous-hearted soldier material in the 
world, this lad was hurried off to the 
Front. 

What did he know of war? Our na- 
tional unpreparedness was bearing its 
fruit to the time of the armistice. He 
could shoot an Enfield rifle—and perhaps 
he had thrown several hand grenades. A 
few could fire the Chauchat. Only a 
genius could hit anything with it. Only 
a superman could keep it functioning. In 
spite of six months or more of training at 
home and several months more overseas, 
he was still the novice of Europe. But he 
had the freshness and morale of America, 
2 passion to mix it and finish the job 
quickly, the morale of youth, vigor and 
inexperience. 


The Greatest Virtue 


What was the greatest virtue of the 
doughboy in those “days of att: icking and 
the bitter days of holding on, in the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive, his greatest 
and longest battle? You may think of 
his dash when you look at the map of 
those first three days of accomplishments. 
You may think of his bravery when you 
read of the machine-gun nests charged, 
the prisoners captured, the D. S. C.s 
awarded. You may think of his physical 
cndurance when you hear of the days 
with little or no food or water, of the rain 
and the cold nights spent without slickers 
of overcoats. But greatest of all and 
truest to his character was the patience 
which showed the man. 

Trapped and scattered by shell-fire, 
the tired little groups re-gather and plod 
stolidly forward again, leaving their dead 
on the roads, in the woods, and on the 
fields. Wet and shivering, the doughboy 
lay on the ground watching the German 
airplanes signal to their artillery and 
waiting for the shell that might bear his 
number. He sees his wounded buddies 
lying uncovered and in puddles of water, 
most of them quiet and uncomplaining, 
waiting for the ambulances that never 
arrived until many had died of exhaustion 
and exposure. He knows that at any mo- 
ment, he, too, may be laid out, but he 
accepts it pi atiently as the lot of war. If 
he is disillusioned by these actualities of 
war, his fortitude is greater than the 
shock of his experiences. The doughboy 
who was there through the days of attack- 
ing and those harder days of holding on, 
knows the true meaning of patience. 

There was little of the outward romance 
of war after the first few days of advanc- 
ing. There came the insufferably long 
hours when he lay under artillery fire, 
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National Favor 


Kraft 

Chile 

Swiss 
Pimento 
Rarebit 
Camembert 
Roquefort 
Limburger 


STERILIZED 
AMERICAN 
CHEDDAR 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


Send 10 cents in stamps or coin 
for sample tin of Kraft plain or 
Pimento flavor, or 20 cents for 
both. Illustrated book of recipes 
FREE. Address Dept. S, River 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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a very simple, yet a very wonderful thing. Few people really sense 
the full significance of ‘“‘Blended” when applied to cheese. Blending 
of coffee or tea is usually employed to produce a particular individual 
flavor. But in cheese making it is the only method by which a perfect, 
uniform and unvarying quality can be secured. 





is the blended product of never less than six of our rural factories—usually more. 
The composition of a perfect cheese is easily analyzed. But there are so many 
things—even climatic conditions—entering into the making of a perfect cheese 
that no rural factory can produce an unvarying quality from day to day. The 
bulk cheese from our rural factories is first sent to our Central Storage Warehouse 
for ripening. Each cheese is then tested fo’ texture, moisture, flavor, butter-fat, 
etc., as a basis for the skillful blend of the different makes in just the right pro- 
portion to produce that exquisite Elkhorn Flavor. 


The patented Kraft process that sterilizes this blended product really pre-digests 
it—makes Elkhorn “like you’’—and the parchment-lined, air-tight tin brings 
this highly nourishing food to your table with all its original 
purity and smooth, creamy richness, for, ‘“The first hands to 


touch it are yours.” 


Eat more cheese—it is the condensed goodness of pure milk ¥ . ta 

-more than twice the food value of meat. You will never ¥ ah a, ¢ 
know how surprisingly good cheese can be made until you me Gy 
have tasted Elkhorn Cheese—8 Varieties in Tins. No rind, ys 


’ Uj 
no waste; stock your pantry shelves, it is guaranteed to keep / | 


until opened. 


Served in individual portions at all leading hotels, restau- “4 


rants and on dining cars. 


J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 
Chicago New York 
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Three types 
DEGUIAR_ 
SATETY 
SELF-FILING 
$250 and up 
RYe) (a) by Best Dealers 
Xone f 


Waterman's 


Ideal 


FountainPen 


Brings immediate pleasure and 


LEWaterman Co. 
Chicago. Boston 


H cycars of appreciation to all~~ 
ID Broadway NewYork, 


San Francisco. 


Montreal 











Mrs. 


Wilson Woodrow 


Who writes with such charm and understanding on topics of vital interest 
to all women, contributes an unusually strong article called “The Splendid 
Years” to the January SUNSET. Every woman past thirty will want to read it. 





“GETTING AHEAD. 


is the fascinating story of a man who ace 
cumulated $10,000 in ten years, by systems 
atic investing in high-grade listed stocks 
and bonds. Amount invested averaged $25 
monthly. “Getting Ahead” contains noth- 
ing for the man who wants to get rich ina 
hurry, but will be helpful to all who wish 
to save from $5 to $100 monthly and invest 
by asafe method. 
We sell all high-grade stocks and bonds listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange and other relie 
able exchanges. on convenient monthly payments, 
Bend for ‘‘Getting Ahead.’’ It explainsthe plan. gas 
ale 


COR 
pPn¢ Bankers 


143D So. La Salle St., Chicago 














Rays from the Rose Cross 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 
MYSTIC LIGHT 


Subscription $1.50 


AUGUST CONTENTS: 
Rosicrucian Fellowship, Its Message 
and Mission 
In the Land of the Living Dead 
What is Man? 
Free Mason and Phree Messen 
Vegetarianism and Vegetarians. 


ROSICRUCIAN FELLOWSHIP 


Mission Avenue Oceanside, California 








learned the hard discipline of hunger and 
thirst—and ran out of tobacco. He bur- 
rowed in his water-filled, slimy funk-hole, 
watched the German airplanes overhead, 
listened to the whining of the shells, specu- 
lated on where they would drop, gathered 
up the remains of some bunky, and 
waited. Ragged, shivering, pinched, wet, 
sick as hell with diarrhoea, he waited. 
Ordered from one position to another, 
doing his turn on outpost, forced to dig 
new funk-holes, he spent those days and 
nights on “‘barrack-bag slope” at the 
edge of Baulny woods, doing the best a 
worn-out body could do, never hesitating 
to obey the orders of his officers and 
N.C. O.s, forcing a smile to a wounded 
buddy, volunteering to carry rations and 
wounded—playing the game in a spirit 
that was an inspiration te his officers to 
be worthy to lead such men. 


Back from the Front 

True, there were exceptions—the men 
that funked, that warmed the dugouts 
and hid from their units—but those who 
judge these exceptions the mos® severely 
are not the men who stuck it out, whose 
honor forced their bodies to keep up the 
pace, whose wills stifled the craven wishes 
of a suffering mind. ‘The severest judges 
are, too often, those whose duties keep 
them in dug-outs, who watch the battle 
from the rear, and those at home, even as 
the sternest disciplinarians are those of 
the staff. True enough, there were ex- 
ceptions among the doughboys, men con- 
quered by their fear, but how proud the 
contrast makes one of the great majority 
of common men who feared as all men 
must fear, but who emerged the con- 
querors of their fear! What are a few 
grains of dirt in the “salt of the earth’? 

After the relief of the division came the 
marches from the Front, more severe even 
than were the marches toward the surging 
line. These same men, miserably ragged, 
desperately sick and weak from malignant 
diarrhoea, many with the seats of their 
breeches cut out, reduced in eight days 
by death, wounds and illness to less than 
fifty per cent of their former strength— 
these men who had fought the good fight 
with a tenacity and patience that gives 
one supreme faith in the virtue of Ameri- 
can manhood, had needs be disciplined to 
a greater degree than ever before. The 
machinery of the rear, the elements that 
often claim the entire credit for having 
“disciplined” the officers and men of the 
national army, from September, 1917, to 
Demobilization, were playing their game 
again, making these soldiers “fit” to fight 
the boche. Shades of second lieutenants, 
sergeants and corporals, who sweated by 
day and studied by night—who founded 
the discipline of cooperation in the aver- 
age company of doughboys. “Say! Who 
won the war?” sneers the doughboy. 

Let us leave this sketch of the dough- 
boy with a few more words. His division 
may have hit the line again and yet again, 
after short periods of relief, sometimes 
with heavy losses. sometimes with few 
serious obstacles before it. Finally, and 
not to the regret of any man who has been 
there, came the armistice. After it, more 
marching and the devotion of much time 
to the upkeep of military courtesy and 
discipline, until our doughboy is finally 
shunted to the Le Mans area to prepare 
for embarkation. 

Perhaps during this period he is one of 
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Up late—just time for asnatch 
o’ breakfast—and yet here’s a 
plate of fragrant, golden-brown 
pancakes, hot off the griddle! 
A morning meal to satisfy any 
man! No wonder Friend Hus- 
band wonders at the secret—it’s 


Encore! 
SPERRY FLOUR CO. 
Us A, 
Ten mills and forty-four distribu- 


ting points on the Pacific Coast. 


ENCORE 
‘Pancake ‘Flour 


“A Sperry Product” 








UNCLE JOHN'S) 
SYRUP 


Purest cane and maple sugars, blended to per- 
fection smooth, wholesome with 
the real flavor from the maple grove—that’s 
Uncle John’s Syrup! 

It's smacking good on waffles, griddle cakes, 
stenmed bread and hot biscuits—seems to go 
right tothe spot. You'll never know how good 
syrup can be, ‘till you taste Uncle 


delicious 


John's 


It’s As Necessary On The Table 


As The Sugar And The Cream 


and mother will find a hundred uses for it in 
sweetening and flavoring her favorite dainties, 
It makes the ‘best ever’ fudge and candies. 
Ask grocer for a can—today 1 con- 
venient zes 

Write for Unele John’s Recipes, showing new 
and pleasing ways to make tempting maple 
flavored candies, puddings, saucesand cookies 


vour 


n cents in stamps will bring 
s Junml 
kiddies 





New England Maple Syrup Co. 
Winter Hill - Boston, Mass. 


for cooking 


& 





REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Care carefully !oaded and unloaded by experienced men 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Franelsco Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
Koston 


New York Clocineat! 


PURITY CROSS 
Chicken a la King’ 


Chicken breasts-cream sauce 


and mushrooms Um! Um! 
Handy Tins-All Quality Stores 


FREE BOOKLET 
“The Daily Menu Maker” 


PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHEN 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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the few who puts over a leave of absence 
and obtains the privilege of seven days off 
duty at some leave area, generally out of 
season and often cold. Occasionally he 
remains there with the “flu.” The very 
lucky ones (they are always ofhcers) make 
off to Nice. A few extremely fortunate 
individuals get by with a week in Paris. 
Generally speaking, however, St. Nazaire 
or Brest is the largest city he sees from 
the day he arrives in Le Havre until that 
long-waited-forday he embarks for ‘“God’s 
country.” 


In ire neral, there you have the dough- 


boy and the elements that moulded hi 
character and influenced his ideas. He 
had come fast, seen little and conquered 
naturally rather than scientifically. Pic 
ture his daily life and surroundings, his 
hardships and his homesickness, and you 
will understand more readily his reactions 
to the incidents of life and custom every- 
where round him. Knowing this much, 
perhaps you can pick out his real griev- 
ances from ty imaginary ones, his lasting 
impressions from those that will fade 
away, perhaps to disappear, with the 
passage of time. 


Next month Captain Griffin tells with sympathy and humor what the doughboy 
thinks of the French people and their country. 





Lafayette, We Are Home! 


(Continued from page 28) 


on her own home grounds. I accordingly 
wandered round the sweltering streets of 
Oran looking earnestly into the one lumi- 
nous eye that the native women turned on 
me from time to time, and I must say that 
| had a very pleasant time of it. I kept 
hoping against hope, however, that the 
wind would blow back a pillow-case and 
give me just one long lingering look at 
the vision of beauty that I knew must be 
lurking just beneath. 


African Old-Home Week 


\s my luck would have it there wasn’t 
a breath of air stirring at the time. But 
good fortune came to me in another way. 
The Fourth of July arrived before the 
coating of our boat had been completed, 
and the officer in command of the troops 
on board decided that a parade and a field 
day would provide a fitting celebration 
for the He also had it in mind 
that our whole-wheat or graham troopers 
were entitled to an opportunity to look 
up such of their African ancestry as they 
could tind. I think his idea must have 
been something like an Old-Home-Week 
celebration. 

\t the given time our troops, led by a 
pick-up 
gether in Marseilles and was made up 
largely of trombones and a stepped-on 
bass drum, came marching up the hill. 
‘They were casuals and had never marched 
together before; and let it be remarked 
in passing that they marched most casu- 
ally. One battalion turned to the right 
when it ought to have turned to the left, 
thereby creating consternation on the 
reviewing stand, but on the whole the 
grand review of the American troops 
passed off very smoothly. The day was 
so hot, however, that the field-day sports 
were given up and the men turned loose 
on the community. 

First they exhausted the visible supply 
of ice cream; then they bought out all the 
post cards in town; after that they cleaned 
the market of pillow tops and_ table 
covers; and at about that time the desire 
for female companionship began to make 
itself felt. Now if a fellow could just get 
hold of a nice girl and take her for a stroll 
in the park or out to the beach or some- 
thing 

The white skinned troopers took one 
look at the hidden damsels, and, not being 


gamblers at heart, turned to the cafés and 


occasion. 


band that had been thrown to- ' 


began to make serious inroads on the v7) 
rouge. But not so with the whole-wheat 
or graham battalions from Alabam’ and 
kindred states. They did not look upon 
the vim when it was rouge. ‘They stood 
and gazed after each passing damsel, es- 
pecially if there were tattooed clocks to 
be seen, as if they wished one of their 
ancestors were there to tell them the 
Ethiopian equivalent of “Oh, you kid!” 

I stood round and watched them in 
the hope that something interesting would 
turn up, but nothing did until I had de- 
spaired and seated myself at a little table 
in front of the Hotel Continental. <A 
glass of something had just been set in 
front of me when I chanced to observe 
two of our whole-wheat huzzars in deep 
conversation in the scanty shade of a 
telegraph pole a few feet away. As | 
looked I saw one of them roll his eyes 
significantly toward the other side of the 
street. His companion followed his glance 
and replied loud enough for me to hear: 

“Ah'll ZO you!” 

And forthwith the two started across 
the street with a very business-like air. 
I followed them with my eyes to see what 
they were up to, but I could see nothing 
that might have attracted their attention 
except a shrouded damsel who was coming 
with leisurely steps along the sidewalk. 
But the two troopers appeared to be 
taking no notice of her. In fact, they 
seemed to be so oblivious of her approach 
that | thought they were going to collide 
with her. 


No Gentlemen! 


They missed her, however, one passing 
on each side of her. And as they passed, 
those two ungallant troopers snatched 
open her flowing robes and unveiled to 
the profane gaze of myself and a numbet 
of other gawping infidels an almost com- 
plete statue of a life-sized Algerian beauty 
taken unawares. 

She did not remain unawares for long. 
In less time than is required for the 
twinkling of an eye, she had become ver 
much aware, and rehabilitated herself, 
and was striking out at her assailants 
with the ferocity of a she-lion. With 
loud cuffaws they took to flizht, while 
she continued on her leisurely way to the 
sheet-and-pillow-case party—or wherevet 
she was going—with her flowing robes 
and her blushes clasped tightly round her 
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A Wonderful Family Gift—Overland 4 


S a family gift, this new Overland 4, the Four Door 
Sedan, will contribute smoothness of riding, use- 
fulness and enjoyment every day in the year. 
Three-Point Suspension Springs give it an entirely 
new kind of riding comfort. The spring attachment at the 
ends of a 130-inch Springbase makes this 100-inch wheel 
base car easy-to-drive, and gives the riding-ease and the 
road-steadiness of a large, heavy car of long wheelbase. 


The light weight of the Overland 4 makes for excep- 
tional economy. Its life is prolonged because the springs 
protect the car from the racking damage of road blows. 

Its equipment is complete, from Auto-Lite Starting and 
Lighting to U. S. L. Batteries. 

Have the Overland Dealer show you this car. Overland 
4, Four-Door Sedan, $1375; Coupe, $1325; Touring, 
$845; Roadster, $845. Prices f. o b. Toledo 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sedans, Coupes, Touring Cars and Roadsters 


Willys-Overland, Limited 


Toronto, Canada 





Be SSE. 
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And then came the suggestion—right there in friend 
wife's favorite magazine were the very things to make her 
most happy at Christmas time. So George jots down— 


— Edison Iron (A), handsome and practical, with attached stand and thumb 
rest. Mary will surely like that — 

— boils, broils, fries, toasts (he reads) two operations at once in dishes that are 
furnished. That's some idea. I surely must get an Edison 3-Heat Grill. (C) 
And the Ovenette (B) which goes over it and roasts a chicken or bakes a 
pan of biscuits — 

— now that’s a real idea — a portable electric heater. An Edison Golden 
Glow (D) will be mighty handy in the bathroom, and next spring I can cut 
the furnace off at least two weeks earlier. 

— yes, I agree with what is said about the Edison Toaster (F) and the Perco- 
lator (E). Toast and the Coffee made right at the table. I like that idea 
and I am sure Mary will — 

— well, here is a real gifty looking appliance and I think an Electric Chafing 
Dish (G) will be exactly the thing—-no fuel to fuss with or make trouble— 


You will find Edison household appliances on display in leading stores all over the country, 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
CHICAGO 
New York Ontario, Calif. Atlanta 
Manufacturers of the well known lines of appliances 


Edison Hotpoint Hughes 
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“Here It Is” 


Here’s a window that answers your questions this Christmas time. 


Guu 


It tells you what to buy and where to buy. It shows you the goods. 


It saves you time and trouble. 


a ee ee 


In whatever part of the country you may be, you’ll doubtless see 
a window like this during the holiday season, for it is the sign of the 
Westinghouse dealer. 


When you see it, walk in and look over the line of Westinghouse 
Electric Ware. A few minutes thus spent will tell you far better 
than any description what handsome, useful and lasting gifts West- 
inghouse appliances make, 


You’ll find Westinghouse dealers ready to answer any question 
and to do any reasonable service. 


Some Timely Westinghouse Gift Suggestions— 


Toaster Stove—A complete table stove that will broil meat, fry 
eggs, ham or potatoes, make griddle cakes and toast—in short do 
the work of a double-burner gas stove. Can be connected to any 


lamp socket or base-plug. 


Turnover Toaster—Makes two pieces of toast at a time and turns 
it at a touch of a little knob, preventing burning of fingers. Toast is 
crisp and hot when wanted, and no more need be made than is really 
desired. 


Percolator—Not only convenient but also unusually satisfactory 
as a means of making good coffee. Begins to operate in less than 
one minute after current is turned on. Made in 5-cup and 7-cup 
sizes, 

Iron—Eliminates the changing of irons and innumerable steps. 
Makes possible ironing anywhere there’s a lamp socket. Three sizes, 
3-lb., 6-Ib. and 8-Ib. 


te: 


ities al 


re 


Curling Iron—No woman’s dressing table is completely equipped 
without an electric curling iron. Requires no flame. Clean and 
economical. 





Sew Motor—A small motor that attaches to any sewing machine 
and makes treadling unnecessary. Runs a day for a few cents worth 
of current. 


Warming Pad—A big improvement over the hot-water bottle. 
No water to leak out or get cold. Heat regulator keeps it constantly 
warm and makes it entirely safe. Flexible. Made in two sizes. 


Polishing and Sharpening motor—Cleans the silverware in a frac- 
tion of the time required by the usual method. Quickly puts a keen 
edge on the household cutlery and performs other services, 


Cozy Glow—A handy little electric heater that directs the warmth 
right to the spot where it’s wanted. Provides instant heat for chilly 
mornings and evenings. 


For those who desire to make more expensive gifts, Westinghouse 
Automatic Electric Ranges—the last word in range construction— 





offer a variety of styles. If your dealer can’t supply you, write us. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Western Offices: San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Denver 
Salt Lake City Portland Butte, Mont. Tucson, Ariz. 
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“More Yum-Yums!” 


ERE is a new Ryzon recipe — Ryzon 
Yum-Yums ! —especially good for a 
holiday sweet. 


Ryzon Yum-Yums 
Ege, 1 
Sugar, 1 level cupful 
Milk, % cupful 
Flour, 1 level cupful 
Ryzon, 2 level teaspoon fuls 
Salt, % level teaspoonful 
Dates, 1 level cupful put 
thru food chopper 
Nuts, 1 level cupful put 
thru food chopper 
Mix ingredients in order 
crven, sifting dry ingre- 
aieute together. Pour into 
greased, shallow pan and 
bake in a moderate oven 
30 minutes. While hot cut 
into shapes desired and 
ro!l in powdered sugar. 





It’s a cake- 
good that everyone likes 


easy to make and so 
it first taste! 


candy, 


Yum-Yums are so simple and wholesome 


the children can have “ 
they want. 


A box of Yum-Yums 


more” as often as 


makes an ideal 


Christmas gift. 

The Ryzon Baking Book suggests a wide 
variety of attractive and tempting candies, 
cakes, cookies and pastries for the holiday 


season. 


sure to be successful, 
directions. 


Christmas baking is a pleasure, 


if you use Ryzon 


Ryzon is 40c for a full 16 ounce pound 
—also 25c and 15c packages. 


The RY 


"ZON Baking Pook 


£50 practical home recipes, 


original price $1.00) containing 
will be mailed, postpaid, upon 


receipt of 80 cents in stumps or coin, except in Canada, 


GENERALCHEMICALCO, 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK 
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Clear Your Skin 5 
Mb Tole 


with Cuticura | l 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 50, Talcum 25. 






Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.’’ 

















~ Prof. 1. Hubert’s 


CREAM 


is a safe aid to soft, clear, 
healthy skin. Used as a 
m Inassage it overcome: 
dryness and tendenc 
to wrinkle, 


timonials. Use Malvina 

Lotion & Ichthyol Soap 

with Malvina Cream to 
improve your complexion, 
Alldruggists,or se nt postpaid 

Boe, re pois = 

. Lotion 50c, Soap 25c. 
Prof. i. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio 


Sting and soreness 


y 
Takes 


tice. Cream 














gj EVE WATER 


since :] 795. Ke ep ye our eyes well and the y 
keep you 
'35c At All Druggists or Sent by 
Mail Upon Receipt of Price 
Write for our booklet. It is FREE. 
JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & OO-7 
173 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


A Scientific 
Hair Color Restorer 


The way has been found for scientifically restoring gray 
hair to its nature al color. It is offered to women in Mar 
Goldman’s Scientific Hair Color Restorer. It ends gray = a 
in from 4 to 8 days. 


Nery [,Galdeneans 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 


FREE Send today for a free trial bottle of Mary T. 
Goldman’s and one of ourspecial combs. State 
the exact color of your hair. 

Try it on a lock of your hair. Note the results. Then you 
will know why thousands of women have already used this 
scientific hair color restorer. 

MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1488 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn, 
Accept no Imitations—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
xe 
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And let me add in passing, that the 
Algerian woman has not the thick lips 
of the Ethiopian; she has not the kinky 
hair of the Nubian; she has not the broad 
flat nose of the Senegambian; she is not 
beautiful according to my idea of beauty; 
and, but for the fact that her skin is black, 
she is not a colored woman at all. 

The next day we were still in port but 
no further shore leave was given to the 
troops. However, as it was a very hot 
day and many of the men were asking 
permission to go in swimming, the Major 
finally compromised by allowing them 
water leave. This, on the express con- 
dition that every man who went into the 
water must wear a life preserver. The 
bathers were lowered over the side of 
the ship with a rope and soon the bay 
was full of them. 

Their instructions were to return to 
the ship at the call of the bugle. But 
when the word was given out that the 
Mal de Mer was to sail within the hour 
and the bugle call was hastily sounded, 
there was little response to it. Inquiry 
on the part of the Officer of the Day de- 
veloped the fact that only about one man 
in five was able to swim, and that the rest 
were having great difficulty in getting 
themselves back to the ship. 

A boat was immediately lowered and 
a corporal’s guard or something of the 
sort sent out to pick up the floating pop- 
ulation of the bay. The guard performed 
its duty so faithfully that when the 
colored troops were checked up after 
being deposited on the deck it was found 
that the Mal de Mer had three more of 
them than it had started with. The 
colored sergeant who found himself sud- 
denly faced with such an alarming in- 
crease in his command was still scratching 
his head over his predicament when the 
three intruders made a break for the side 
of the ship, from which they dived into 
the water and swam grinning away. 

Then came a blast from the siren and 
the Mal de Mer moved slowly out into 
the channel and headed for the open sea. 
oe was soon pitching as only the Mal 

Mer can pitch. And w hile her slab- 
6 is confined strictly to boating and 
has nothing to do with the Great National 
Game, I will say that she has a spitball 
that any of the big league players might 
well envy. Her control, however, is not 
as good as it might be. 


A New Remedy 


It was a distinct surprise to me to see 
how boisterous the Mediterranean could 
be. Up to this time she had been as prim 
and as unperturbed as a little Quaker girl. 
I was shocked at the way she kicked up 
her heels and showed her whitecaps. And 
every little while she would slap the poor 
old Mal de Mer across the face with 

enough force to jar her from stem to stern. 

We had not gone far on our way when 
the army surgeon in charge of the troops 
confided to me that if this pitching con- 
tinued we were going to have a great deal 
of seasickness on board, and that if there 
was one thing in the world that he knew 
less about than any thing else it was sea- 
sickness. And right there I came to his 
rescue. 

“Captain,” I said, “I am glad you spoke 
about that, for I happen to know of a 
new treatment for seasickness that is said 
to be as efficacious as it is simple—and it 
is very simple.” 
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€} The Positive Power Stream 


Bosch Performance in the steady, hard grind against continuous, maxi- 
mum resistance developed in the Farm Tractor is one of the examples of 
Bosch Ignition Supremacy. The quality of the Bosch reputation is built on 
fundamentally correct design, scientific, painstaking workmanship and the 
highest standards of material. Make Bosch Magneto Ignition responsible 
for the dependability of the power stream in your Automobile, Truck, 
Tractor or Motor Boat. The nearest dealer can fit a Bosch Magnete 
Ignition on your engine in a few hours. Be sure —Specify Bosch. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass. Branches: New York, Chicago, Detroit, Sarf Francisco 
MORE ‘THAN 200 SERVICE STATIONS IN OVER 200 CITIES 


AMLE:RLe AcS]S UPBREME ILGONIEELON SYSTEM 


MOTOR TRUCKS: TRACTORS - AIRPLANES: MOTOR CARS: MOTOR BOATS: MOTORCYCLES: GAS ENGINES 
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“But do you suppose I’ve got the in- 
gredients among my stores?” 

“Of course you have; it’s nothing but 
cotton!” 

“Cotton!” he exclaimed. ‘‘How do you 
take it?” 

“You don’t take it at all,” I explained. 
“You simply pack it in the ears of the 
person affected.” 

“What’s the idea? So they won’t hear 
anybody else that’s—?” 

“Not at all. The idea is that if the 
outer ear is properly packed, the equilib- 
rating apparatus in the inner ear 1s put 
entirely out of business, and although the 
patient may rock from side to side he will 
not know it; he will think that he 1s going 
along on the level. And _ likewise his 
stomach will think that it is going along 
on the level—and all will be well.” 

“That sounds reasonable,” said the 
surgeon. “I'll take a shot at it.” And 
he went below. 

A little later the lieutenants strolled 
past my steamer chair and I shouted a 
greeting to them—but they walked away 
without a word in reply as if they didn’t 
know that I was on earth. I was a little 
bit hurt but I determined not to let them 
know it, so I got up and walked over 
toward the front of the boat where I 
could see Charley Jones standing and 
looking over the rail. 


The Cut Direct 


I felt that I could always count on 
Charley for a jolly passage at words and 
I approached him with some such pleas- 
antry as, ““Well, you old son of a gun, how 
do you like it now?” 

But he made no response. He did not 
even turn round. And with half a dozen 
people sitting there within easy hearing, 
1 confess that I felt very uncomfortable. 
I did not know exactly what to do but I 
did have the sense not to repeat my greet- 
ing. After standing there for a moment, 
hurt and covered with confusion, I turned 
and walked away. 

I couldn’t understand what I had done 
to merit such treatment, for I had num- 
bered Jonesand the two lieutenants among 
the very pleasantest acquaintances I had 
made on the boat. While I was thinking 
it over I walked across to the other side 
of the deck and there I caught sight of 
the Chaplain lolling comfortably back in 
his steamer chair. 

Assuredly here was somebody that I 
could count on. I eased myself down 
into a chair beside him and passed some 
comment on the roughness of the sea— 
but he made no reply. Then it occurred 
to me that he might be asleep, but a 
glance at him from the corner of my eye 
proved that such was not the case. His 
eyes were wide open; he was looking out 
over the waves. I couldn’t bear to think 
that the Chaplain would deliberately 
refuse to speak to me. I was willing to 
give him the benefit of the doubt; perhaps 
he had been so engrossed in his thoughts 
that he had not heard me. For that 
reason | tried him again. 

“Chaplain,” I said slowly and dis- 
tinctly, “there don’t seem to be any flying 
fish out tonight. I haven’t seen any at 
all—have you?” 

I waited anxiously for his response— 
but no response was forthcoming. Again 
I glanced at him out of the corner of my 
eye and I could see that he was still 
awake and still looking out over the 
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waves. So, feeling very small, and very 
much despised, I disengaged myself from 
the steamer chair as inconspicuously as 
possible and sneaked off by myself. 

‘The lifeboat deck was deserted. There 
I could be by myself. And at that par- 
ticular moment I hadn’t the slightest 
desire to be with anybody else on earth. 
I would not have been at all surprised 
as I walked out there to have the life- 
boats turn their backs on me and walk 
away. But they didn’t; they remained 
where they were. And, standing among 
them, I asked myself what I could pos- 
sibly have done to forfeit the friendship 
of practically everybody on the boat. 

But the question was too much for me. 
I simply could not think of any answer. 
Then I began to review my past life with 
an idea of fixing the exact moment when 
I had become an outcast of society and 
I was not long in recalling that the last 
person I had talked to was the army 
surgeon. And forthwith I started for 
his office on the main deck. 

I found the door open and walked in. 
The doctor was seated at his table with 
his back turned. I was glad that he was 
not facing me, for I don’t believe I would 
have had the courage to speak to him if 
he had been. I had trouble enough in 
getting my nerve up to the speaking 
point as it was but finally I managed 
to say: 

“Captain, do you know—would you 
mind telling me—what is there I have 
done that could possibly have offended 
any of the people on this boat. But per- 
haps I had better ask to begin with, 
whether I have done anything that you 
personally could take exception to?” 

The captain did not move. 


The Reason Why 


I stood there in silence as long as my 
pride would let me. Then I turned and 
started to walk out of the room. I had 
reached the door and was glancing back 
at him over my shoulder as I went out, 
when he turned round and saw me. 

“Hey there, Correspondent!” he 
shouted so unexpectedly that I could 
feel myself jump. “Don’t go away mad!” 

“T wasn’t exactly mad,” I explained, 
“but I—” 

“What's that?” he shouted. “You'll 
have to speak louder!” 

“Why, I was saying that I wasn’t 
exactly—” 

“Can’t hear you!” 

“Why, I was—” 

He shook his head violently. “Can’t 
hear a dam’ thing!” he cried. “Got my 
ears packed full of your seasick remedy. 
You'll have to speak louder if you want 
me to hear you.” 

Then something dawned on me. I 
raised my voice. “Doc,” I bawled loudly, 
“did you by any chance put any cotton 
in the Chaplain’s ears, or in Charley 
Jones’s?” 

“Uh-huh!” he replied, nodding his head 
largely the way one does when speaking 
to a deaf person. “Put it in everybody’s 
ears but yours, I guess. Want some?” 

And I then and there suffered myself 
to become a member of the Ancient and 
Honorable Order of Deaf Mutes. 

The next morning the surgeon did not 
appear at breakfast. Nor did the Chap- 
lain. Nor did Charley Jones or the two 
gallant lieutenants. Nor did fully nine- 
tenths of the passengers—most of whom 


had tried my ear-packing treatment 
And after I had finished eating | stopped 
in to see how the surgeon was. I found 
him flat on his back in bed. 

“Say, Correspondent,” he shouted as | 
came in, “that cotton’s great stuff! It 
has kept me from being the least bit 
seasick—that is, if I lie right here in bed 
and don’t move. You ought to get a 

a ” 
patent on the idea! 

By noon the decks were covered with 
people who were all loud in their praises 
of the ear-packing treatment. I had a 
suspicion that the reason why they were 
feeling so good was that the sea was be- 
coming more calm with every mile we 
went—or to be more nautically accurate, 
with every knot the ship tied. 

Late in the afternoon we passed the 
Rock of Gibraltar, which to my surprise 
has two points on the top instead of one. 
And I was not the only one who was 
treated to a surprise, for one doughboy 
from Alabam’ was inclined to be a little 
indignant at the unexpected appearance 
of the famous stronghold. 


Crooked Advertising 


“?Tain’t right!” I heard him complain- 
ing to a group of his fellows on the deck 
below. ‘“That there’s what Ah call crooked 
adv’tisin’! That there ’surance company 
ain’t got no bus’ness lettin’ on all ovah 
America that it’s got a sign painted on 
the front o’ that there Rock of Ages— 
when it hain’t got nuthin’ the sort!” 

Straining our eyes first at the villages 
on the Spanish coast only three miles 
away, and then at the villages on the 
African coast only four miles away, we 
passed through the celebrated straits and 
plunged into the celebrated Altantic 
ocean. I have wondered since whether 
our conversation was not plainly heard 
by the villagers on both sides, as we were 
all sticking closely to my _ ear-packing 
theory—and we were glad that we were 
when we felt the first racking heave that 
the ocean gave to the rheumatic joints 
of the poor old Mal de Mer. 

Some of the theorists started for bed 
when they felt that heave, but a few of 
the most hardened sinners stayed out on 
deck, and, as the evening wore on, one 
ar two of them were intrepid enough to 
bet drinks and cigars and things on which 
of the two continental lighthouses would 
be visible the longer. It turned out that 
the man who was betting on Darkest 
Africa was the winner. 

It has been my observation that Dark- 
est Africa is one of the leading continents 
of the world in the matter of discovery. 
A number of years ago a gentleman named 
Stanley put on his cork helmet and went 
over there and discovered thousands and 
thousands of square miles of virgin ter- 
ritory. But Darkest Africa was elusive; 
it wouldn’t stay discovered. And some 
years later it became necessary for a 
gentleman named Roosevelt to go over 
there and discover it again. He also wore 
a cork helmet. But from the number of 
cork helmets that made their appearance 
on board the Mal de Mer after she had 
touched at the port of Oran I am con- 
vinced that Darkest Africa will never 
again find it necessary to be discovered. 
Why, even some of the women passengers 
were wearing them. And there was a 
report that Birdseed, an army dog travel- 
ing in the steerage, had been seen to come 
on board with a cork helmet in his mouth; 
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“Hanes —the greatest underwear 
value ever sold at the price! 


ET the big, extra-long-service features 

of Hanes winter men’s Union Suits 
and Shirts and Drawers fixed in your mind! 
Go over the extra-wear-points brought out 
in the diagram circles shown in the Union 
Suit above—guaranteed unbreakable 
seams; guaranteed tailored collarette that 
cannot gap; guaranteed elastic knit wrists 
and ankles; guaranteed closed crotch; 
guaranteed pearl buttons sewed on to Stay; 
guaranteed buttonholes that last as long as 
the garment! 


Such a wealth of underwear value to 
spread before any man at the price! If com- 
fort, warmth, wear and economy mean 
much to you in winter underwear, then buy 
“Hanes”! Every thread, stitch and button 


is guaranteed! You should immediately 
check up your dealer and get a supply. 


Hanes winter weight Union Suits are 
standard throughout America—standard 
because of extra wear and standard because 
their extra comfort, fit and perfect work- 
manship make them exceed in real worth 
any underwear you ever bought at the price! 


Your confidence in Hanes Underwear 
should be based on the fact that every proc- 
ess of manufacture from raw long-staple 
cotton to the perfected garment is under 
direct Hanes supervision in Hanes 
factories! 


Your choice of Union Suits or Shirts and 
Drawers is a matter of personal preference. 














ELASTIC AN/T 


UNDERWEAR 


GUARANTEE—We guarantee Hanes 
Underwear absolutely— every thread, 
stitch and button. We guarantee to 
return your money or give you a new 
garment if any seam breaks, 








“Hanes” Union Suits 
for Boys 


Allthe quality, extra features and 
perfect workmanship that make 
Hanes men’s Union Suits so univer- 
sally popular go right into Hanes 
Union Suits for Boys! We have 
never laid hands on such value in 
boys’ underwear. Fleeciness and 
warmth,in particular, meet parents’ 
most exacting wishes, plus rein- 
forced buttonholes that will not 
stretch. 


These staunch Union Suits stand 
up against the stiffest wear-service 
and wash service. The elastic knit- 
ting and reinforced strain points al- 
low all sorts of work and play free- 
dom. Made in sizes to meet ages 
between two and sixteen years. 
Two-to-four-year sizes have the 
drop seat. 








If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us immediately 
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New York Office 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 366 Broadway 


WARNING TO THE TRADE—Any 
garment offered as ‘‘Hanes’’ is a sub- 
stitute unless it bears the Hanes label. 
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“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS 
$592 $600 $700 5800 $9.00 & $4900 
You can save money by wear- a 
ing W.L. Douglas shoes,the best 
known shoes inthe world. Sold 
by 106W.L.Douglasownstores 
and over 9000 shoe dealers. 
W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price stamped on the bot- 
tom guarantees the best shoes 
instyle,comfort and service that 
can be produced for the price. 
The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal 
guarantee that the shoes are always worth the 


price paid forthem. The prices are the same /: 
everywhere — they cost no more in San Fran- |\, 


cisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through our own ; 


stores direct to the wearer at one profit. Al . 
middlemen’s and manufacturing profits are eliminated. By 
this method of marketing our shoes, W. L. Douglas gives the 
wearer shoes at the lowest possible cost, 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are absolutely the best 
shoe values for the money in this country. Theyaretheleaders 
everywhere. W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
made throughout of the finest leather the market affords, 
with a style endorsed by the leaders of America’s fashion 
centers; they combine quality, style and comfort equal to 
other makes selling at higher prices. 
W.L.Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experienced 
men, all working with an honest determination to make the 
best shoes for the price that money can buy. 

CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. Douglas shoes 

with his name and price stamped on the bottom, 


If W. lL. Douglas shoes cannot be obtained in 


your vicinity, order direct from factory by mail, 
Parcel Post charges prepaid. Write for Illus- 


trated Catalog showing how to order 








President 
W.L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
118 spark Street, 
by mail BROCKTON, MASS. 
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COST HALF 
AS MUCH 
AS NEW 
CASINGS 


erwise injured by 


25 Second Street 


We Guarantee 20,000 miles from 
standard tires. We Guarantee that 
tires will not overheat nor be oth- 


they are the most perfect non-skid 
on the market for sand, mud, slip- 
pery roads; that ordinay punc- 
tures are impossible; that tire-rot 
which causes blow-outs, is elim- 
inated Make this test yourself. 
We ship Protectors on ten days 
trial. Ifthey fail in any one of 
these claims you get your money x t 
back. Write for particulars. free witheach pair 


Here's real tire insurance 

for you. A perfect tire On Yo 
protectin device, that Boes 

on without deflating, tires. No more pu 
blowouts; No more fear of jajed stones, broken glass, heavy 
sand, deep mud, Go and come back on schedule time by 
equipping, your tires with 


IGHWA\ 


I 
PROTECTORS 


Protectors; that 


BUKOLT MFG. C 


All necessary tools 
and extra sections 


20,000 files Guaranteed 


11’ Tires 


netures, cuts, bruises, 






Save Tires 
. Save Money 


O. 


STEVENS POINT, WIS 






| but I was never able to verify this report. 

The only thing I ever saw in Birdseed’s 
mouth was an old shoe. 

I do not like to dwell on that part of 
the journey between Gibraltar and the 
Azores Islands. It was not a pleasant 
journey. ‘There was a great deal of sea- 
sickness on board and every individual 
victim of the malady felt it to be his or 
her solemn duty to come round and give 
me a full and complete history of his or 
her case, ending usually with a sarcastic 
denunciation of the ear-packing theory 
as a theory, and of myself as an exponent 
of it. One rough fellow was unkind 
enough to call me a quack and dropped 
hints about the probability of my being 
prosecuted for practising medicine with- 
out a license. But he was feeling very 
much upset at the time and as no charges 
have yet been preferred against me I am 
beginning to believe that he did not meanit. 

When we reached the Azores we slowed 
up to look at the place where the intrepid 
Captain Read had landed with his famous 
NC4, but we did not stop. And after the 
last Azore had dropped out of sight we 
made a bee-line for New York. This run 
bade fair to be a very pleasant journey. 
The sea was calm, the air was mild and 
balmy, the skies were soft, the barometer 
was motionless, the food was good—and 
once the captain of the boat smiled right 
out in public where several people could 
see him. Everything pointed to a good 
time, though a rather long one. And then 
the inevitable happened. 

The Silent Countersign 

It first made its appearance in the form 
of a small red spot on my leg. I noticed 
| this spot one morning when I was getting 
| out of bed—or rather out of sofa—but 
thought nothing of it. I laid it to the 
misplaced energy of a vagrant insect, and 
although I scratched it from time to time 
during the ensuing day I did not give it 
any serious consideration. However, the 
next morning when I was getting dressed 
I observed that the little red spot had com- 
pany, that something like a dozen other 
little red spots had come during the night. 

An awful suspicion crossed my mind 
and I forthwith took that sofa all to pieces 
and examined it with minute care but 
without material results. I found no 
evidence that any living creature but 
myself had been occupying it. 

That day I was a very busy man. 
When I was not digging surreptitiously 
at one of those red spots | was at another. 
But the following day I was busier still, 
fo: the red spots had spread all over my 
body. There was more work than I could 
attend to myself. I ought really to have 
had about two able-bodied helpers, but 
I struggled along as best I could. 

I hesitated about consulting the doctor. 
I was afraid that he would discover that 
I had some comriunicable disease and 
somehow I shrank from spending my 
first days on the home shores at the Quar- 
antine Station. But that day a grain of 
comfort came into my itching life—I de- 
tected a lady passenger in the act of 
scratching herself. For a time I watched 
her secretly and after I was thoroughly 
convinced that she itched at one time or 
another in several different parts of her 
anatomy, I went boldly up to her and 
gave the countersign. I took hold of my 
sleeve and scratched my arm in the most 








conspicuous way possible. 








At first she pretended to take no notice 
of me but after I had repeated the sal- 
utation several times, she asked in a con- 
fidential whisper: 

“Do you itch?” 

“Terribly,” I replied. “Do you?” 

“Why—yes,” she admitted with some 
hesitation, “a little. What do you sup- 
pose it is! 

3 | haven’ t the slightest idea.” 

“Haven’t you been to see the doctor?” 

lL shook my head. ‘‘No, I haven’t. 
Have you?” 

“Heavens, no!” 

“What are you using for it?” 

“T haven’t anything to use but powder. 
What are you using?” 

“Salve.” 

New Members Enrolled 

We arranged to exchange remedies and 
thereby formed the basis for a very con- 
tagious friendship. ‘The next morning 
when I| came out on deck she was already 
there and she told me in a cautious 
whisper that she had seen Mr. Jones 
scratching himself. I went over and gave 
Jones the countersign—and soon he had 
made a full confession. Before the day 
was over we had enrolled as members, 
a lieutenant from Jackson, Michigan, a 
Red Cross captain from Philadelphia, two 
Y. M. C. A. men, and several civilians, 
among whom was my American room- 
mate. My other roommate was easily 
eligible but as he was a Frenchman we 
were afraid he might not understand, 
he was not admitted to asaennia, 

Early the next morning two other lieu- 
tenants joined and towards noon the 
Chaplain came in. It was not until the 
middle of the afternoon that the big event 
of the day came off—and then our lady 
member caught the army _ ‘surgeon 
scratching himself. When she had com- 
municated this fact to me I took him 
under my personal surveillance, and not 
until I had distinctly seen him scratch 
himself three times did I confront him 
with the fact. 

He did not deny it but said that it 
could not be helped. 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“Because I happen to be out of the 
simple remedies that are most efhicacious 
for the itch,” he replied. 

“For the what?” I demanded. 

“For the itch,” he repeated, “the 
French itch.’ 

He then outlined the treatment to me. 
It consisted largely of frequent baths in a 
strong and very smelly germicide—of 
which there was none on board—followed 
by a free application of an entirely dif- 
ferent but equally smelly ointment—of 
which there was likewise none on board. 

I made a full report to the members of 
the secret society and from that time on 
we itched in unison until the sides of the 
Mal de Mer grated against her docks. 
And I do not hesitate to say that of all 
the persons who ever returned to the 
hospitable shores of this land of the free, 
military or civilian, heathen or Christian, 
black or white or yellow, none was as glad 
to get back as the members of that same 
little secret society. | 

I bade my fellow members good-by 
at the dock just as soon as my baggage 

had been passed and hurried to a drug 
store where I invested in a goodly supply 
of the simple but soulful remedies men- 
tioned by the army surgeon. From the | 
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(The Shirt You'll Be 
Glad Fou. Bough 


A practical gift to self 
or friend —that will merit 
hearty appreciation For 








work: sport or dress 












The same splendid quality 
and individuality in 
each model 


ncdltcns or out in all 
seasons *— the Racine ranks 
first with over a million 
friends q Sold by dealers 
who place their customers’ 


interest first. 


The Chas AlshulerM{g Co. 
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‘Children Round the World” Next Month | 


The next number of SUNSET will contain several pages of pictures of 
quaint youngsters of a dozen nationalities at play and at work. The photo- 
graphs were taken by Alexander Stewart, who has sought out and caught 
with his camera the picturesque people of almost every land on our globe. 
Look for this pictorial feature in the January SUNSE’ T. 
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When Joinn 
has the Croup! 


That’s a cough with a 
croupy rattle, so hurry for 
the Musterole and rub it in 
right over the chest and 
neck. How it will tingle 
at first and then grow ever 
so cool. And how it will 
reach in and penetrate right 
to the spot! It will dis- 
sipate all the stuffy con- 
“a which causes that 

acking cough. 


Why shouldn’t grand- 
mother swear by Musterole 
for colds and coughs? It is 
betterthan amustard plaster 

—good as that was in the 
ol days. And the explana- 
tion is this: 

Musterole is made of oil of 
mustard and other home simples. 
It penetrates under theskin, down 
tothe part. Here it generates its 
own heat, and this heat disperses 
the congestion. Yet Musterole 
will not blister. Musterole, on 
the contrary, feels delightfully 
cool a few seconds after you 
apply it. 

Try Musterole for Bobby and 
Helen and Dorothy’s croup—and 
for your own cough, too. Try it 
for rheumatism—it’s a regular 
router out of all congestions. 
Always keep a jar handy. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend 

Musterole, 

30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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The Gosden Motor Crib 
anew comfort for mother and baby 
This Baby Crib for your auto is being used by thousands of 


families An ingenious spring arrangement enables the baby 
to sleep over the roughest roads and mother can drive No 
jars or shocks It can be compactly folded or quickly 
removed when not in use, Cover protects child from 
Occupies no useful space in car. 
Send for descriptive booklet and name of 
dealer 1m your locality, 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
26 W. South Water St., Chicago 


weather 
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drug store I went directly to a hotel and 
engaged a room with bath, whereupon 
my real work began. 

For twenty-four hours I bathed and 
salved almost without ceasing. And then 
I went out to get the air. When I re- 
turned I found the maid putting my room 
in order. She had the windows open wide 
and her nose carried high. For a moment 
I hesitated. I had a mental picture of my- 
self being ejected from the hotel as an 
undesirable guest. But at last I got up 
my nerve and entered the open door. 

At the sight of my uniform her nose 
relaxed. “It’s just back from the war 
ye are, eh?” she asked with an accent 
that had been born and brought up in 
Dublin. ‘And was ye bad hur-r-t?” 

“Hurt?” I asked in surprise. “What 
makes you think I was hurt at all?” 

“The schmell, me bye!” she replied 
with a significant wave of the hand. “I 
know that schmell by heart.” 

Then I saw a way out; | began to feel 
of my left arm with a very gingerly touch. 
“Just a bit of shrapnel,” I said with an 
air of bravado. “It’s almost well—ex- 


cept that I have to use a pretty strong 
germicide on it all the time.” 

“Sur-r-e you do,” she agreed; 
me bye.” 

Then I caught sight of a letter on the 
desk and hastened to pick it up and bury 
myself in the contents. It was from a 
correspondent of one of the largest of 
America’s monthly magazines who had 
stayed on at Paris to see the treaty signed. 

“Wise guy!’ it began. ‘Wish I had 
gone with you. There wasn’t room for all 
the correspondents to witness the signa- 
ture of the treaty, so they ruled out the 
monthly magazines—and now I cari’t get 
home until the middle of September. .. .” 


And, the maid having gone out, I 
locked the door, prepared a death-dealing 
bath and clambered into it. Yes, I was 
mighty glad to be back. But do not get 
the idea that I am writing this from the 
depths of the bath-tub Such is not the 
case. The little red spots are gone, and 
1 am back in San Francisco, where, if I lis- 
ten carefully, 1 can hear the gentle squeak- 
ing of the hinges of the Golden Gate. 

Lafayette, we are home! 


“sur-r-e, 





Understanding Mexicans 


(Continued from page 33) 


noting the curiously amused and con- 
temptuous expressions of Mexicans who 
were watching a party of tourists who had 
just issued from a Chinese restaurant near 
Mexico City, eating pies balanced on their 
fingers. 

Englishmen may appear cold and for- 
mal, but whatever their social status at 
home they seldom forget the dignity of 
their country abroad. Germans on their 
arrival in Mexico set themselves imme- 
diately to acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of language and customs. French and 
Italians drop easily into Mexican life. 
Americans, unlike the Germans, seldom 
learn more than a mongrel or pidgin 
Spanish or adapt themselves to Mexican 
standards. And, unlike the British, they 
incline by training and temperament to 
practise social equality among a people 
who instinctively respect aristocracy, 
although Americans are unable to rid 
themselves of a color prejudice against 
Mexicans of Indian blood. 

It is curious that men to whom tactful- 
ness means money are often worse than 
imprudent in their talk in public places. 
I refer to the salesmen and Americans 
with a stake in the country who air their 
grievances in hotel lobbies and trains, 
forgetting that English is understood by 
a large number of Mexicans. Loud- 
mouthed criticism of this sort was far 
more common in the Diaz period, which 
these same men now speak of as the 
golden age of Mexico, because political 
conditions were then less touchy. 

Americans whose prosperity depends 
on Mexican good will naturally feel bitter 
toward those who purposely or recklessly 
irritate the Mexican people. When they 
live in isolated parts, on mines or ranches, 
they are sometimes placed in a dangerous 
position through the wanton acts of 
others. 

No foreigner is better liked than the 
American who knows how to get along. 
The manager of a mine or a ranch is more 


than a mere “boss’”—he is adviser and 
judge. He has to look at tongues and 
prescribe from his three or four standard 
remedies, to settle disputes between 

neighbors and advise in a_ hundred 
matters. When Mexicans are dependents, 
they are dependent in a literal sense. 

Mexican points of view conflict with 
ours in several important respects. There 
is the questions of the place that formal 
courtesies play in social and even business 
intercourse. Americans tend to regard 
these old Spanish conventions as super- 
fluities; but to Mexicans they are more 
than mere bowings and scrapings. Mexi- 
cans not only regard courtesy as the basis 
of civilized conduct but hold it above 
more substantial virtues. They consider 
it so important that they make false 
promises and invent fictions rather than 
appear rude, much as an American lady 
who is not prepared to receive company 
instructs her maid to tell callers that she 
is “not at home.” Mexicans understand 
this, and make allowances; but Ameri- 
cans, accustomed to blunt speech and to 
trust a man’s word, see it only as lying 
and insincerity. 

Mexican pride is another thing we have 
little patience with. We have too little of 
Don Quixote in us to admire a man who, 
with empty paunch, comes out of his 
house wagging a toothpick. Our State 
Department has had this to deal with 
constantly, as for over a half-century our 

unitive expeditions after bandits or wild 
ae whom the Mexican government 
was unable to control have been regarded 
as “invasions,” leading to threats of war. 
A salesman who has grinned at a detach- 
ment of ragged troops passing through 
the streets need not be surprised to find 
an order of goods canceled. We have to 
remember our own sensitiveness at for- 
eign criticisms, our indignation at Kip- 
ling’s American Notes and the like. 

“You are not indispensable,” an Ameri- 
can mine manager said to a disgruntled 
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erate awkward 


angles out of the 
early Christmas morn- 
ing atmosphere! 


OW that low-on-luck feeling 

will peel off Ais mind when 

the happy-handout-happens 
Christmas morning; and, his keen 
eye sights the stage all set with the 
pound crystal glass humidor of Prince 
Albert tobacco gowned in the glories 
of a radiant holiday rainbow! Turkey 
takes to the tall timbers compared 
with the all-star-feast you spread so 
temptingly before his smokeappetite! 


YW RINCE ALBERT, for Christ- 
/ mas, lands on a man’s tank-of- 
thanks like a spill-of-snow when the 
sleigh-bells are rusty from lack of 
jingles! P. A. as a man gift is the 
high-sign, the last word, the directest 
route to his comfort, his contentment, 
his smoke-happiness! It’s the touch- 
that-lifts-the-lid; that takes the awk- 
ward angles out of the evergreen-and- 





holly atmosphere and makes the 


- whole family on both sides think and 


talk in one language! 


SS enjoy seeing him fuss 
his old jimmy pipe, all-brimful 
with Prince Albert! Or, getting his 
“rolling his own!” Never was such a 
delightful makin’s cigarette as P. A. 
supplies. He can smoke the limit 
with Prince Albert for it can’t bite his 
tongue or parch his throat! Our ex- 
clusive patented process fixes that! 
He’ll just want toget thirty-six-smoke- 
hours out of the legal twenty-four, 
that’s all! 


ILL his smokecup to overfdow- 
ing! Prince Albert is the glad- 
gift, the holiday-hunch that will hum 
him a smoke te-de, te-dum long, long 
after Christmasis but amerry memory! 





also sold in hand- 
some pound and half 
pound tin humidors, in 
tidy red tins and in toppy 
red bags—wherever you 
buy tobacco. 

R. J. REYNOLDS 

TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Copyright 1919 by 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
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1 ‘But your nerves simply 
cant stand the strain! 


HE knows that something must be done to repair 
what long hours of work and worry have torn down. 
From her Physician she knows that Sanatogen, the food-tonic, 
supplies what nerves need most—concentrated nourishment, in 
the shape of pure protein and organic phosphorus, to provide a 
fresh and abundant store of energy for the work-weary nerves. 
And when Sanatogen actually brings to him a new joy in 
working and achieving, he, too, feels that in Sanatogen he has 
found indeed a true friend to lean on in times of physical stress. 
He will say with David Belasco: “I heartily recommend San- 
atogen to all those who, like myself, are obliged to overwork. 
After my personal experience I can readily vouch for its recupera- 
tive qualities.” 
You, too, will find Sanatogen the aid you need. 
Sold by Drug Stores everywhere in three sizes 
—$1.00, $1.90, $3.60. No advance in prices. 
Write for interesting booklet to 
THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., Inc., 115 W. 18th St., N. Y. City 


Sanatogen 


Endorsed by Physician the World Over 
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and expenses; Travel if desired; Unlimited advance- 
ment. No age limit. Three months home study. 
Situation arranged. Prepare for permanent posi- 
tion. Write for booklet C M 69. Standard Busi- 
er : : se = ness Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Patents. Write for Free Illustrated Guide | — 

Book, How To Obtain A Patent. Send model or | 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. Prompt Atten- 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 
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it. Formulas for 200 beverages to be made at 
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Songs, Stortes, Etc. Miscellaneous 
Detectives Earn Big Money. Excellent 


Write a Song—Love, Mother, Home, Child- 
hood, patriotic or any subject. I compose music 
and guarantee publication. Send words today. 
Thomas Merlin, 241 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


opportunity to Travel. Great demand. Experience 
unnecessary We train you. Particulars free. 
Write American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, 
New York. 








Coins and Stamps. Old Coins. Large Fall 
Coin Catalogue of coins for sale free. Catalogue 
quoting prices paid for coins, ten cents. William 
Hesslein, Dept. 8S, 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Write the Words fora Song. We write music - 
and guarantee publisher's acceptance. Submit 
poems on war, love or any subject. Chester Music 
Co., Room 212, 920 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 








You Write Words for a Song— We Write the 
music, publish, and secure a copyright. Submit 
poems on any subject. The Metropolitan Studios, 
914 8. Michigan Ave., Room 126, Chicago, Illinois, 


Complete course on compiling and selling 
names by mail to advertisers. Description free. 
Globe Publishing Co., 137, Syracuse, N. 








Stories, Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau, 
163, Hannibal, Mo, 








Be a Detective—Excellent opportunity; good 
yay; travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 574 Westover 
Blde., Kansas City, Mo. 








section boss who had resigned. The man- 
ager was summoned before the labor 
board by the boss, who claimed three 
months’ pay under the new labor laws, 
which provide this penality for employers 
who force men to quit through insults or 
mistreatment. The board, however, de- 
cided it was not an insult to tell a man 
he was “not indispensable.” 

Mexican love of pleasure, or rather of 
putting the business of life above the 
business of money making, is another 
puzzling characteristic that our hustling 
salesmen too often fail to make allowances 
for. A merchant must be allowed to 
select his own time for talking business. 
‘The siesta, the stroll in the plaza and the 
family gathering are institutions that 
must be respected. 


The Labor Situation 


In general one must never try to hurry 
a Mexican. He is used to taking his time 
and dislikes being hurried. “Too much 
pressure defeats its own end. It is gen- 
erally when he loses patience over the 
leisurely and dilatory habits of the Mexi- 
can that the American explodes in public. 

The Bolshevik peril has lately aroused 
an intelligent interest in the treatment of 
ignorant foreign laborers in the United 
States. Wops, dagoes and greases have 
passions ‘ike the rest of us, and ‘f they 
can not look to us for protection and en- 
lightenment, they are sure to fall under 
the influence of anarchists, syndicalists or 
others preaching class warfare. Our 
sweatshops and factories furnished Russia 
some of her Bolshevik leaders. A few 
years previously the I. W. W. sent its 
emissaries into revolutionary Mexico and 
certain I. W. W. doctrines have already 
been given legal form. 

Mexican laborers have come into the 
States in such large numbers in recent 
years that there is an actual shortage of 
hands in the northern part of Mexico. 
Bad industrial conditions at home and 
stories of high wages here have been the 
allurement. A good part of these Mexi- 
cans have established homes and intend to 
remain, as in Los Angeles. They have 
increased the Mexican element in all 
border towns and cities and established 
themselves in certain parts of the north, 
notably at Kansas City. But a larger 
part return to Mexico, and return with 
stories of America and Americans. These 
stories are colored by the treatment 
received. I have seen train-loads of peons 
dumped into a certain border city where, 
on issuing from the immigration station, 
they ran the gauntlet of employment 
agents who at times engaged in actual fist 
fights among each other over the spoils. 
These poor Indians, ignorant of destina- 
tion and even of pay, were then herded 
into trains and distributed at mines and 
other points where unskilled labor was 
needed. 

The foreman who maintains discipline 
with a pick handle is by no means obsolete 
in our laboring camps. But pick-handle 
methods do not pass in Mexico. The mar 
who tries it is not a good insurance risk, 
as Mexicans do not fight with fists, and 
Mexican law does not care whether blood 
is drawn by a fist or a knife, so long as it 
is drawn. The foreman who gets work 
out of his men and lives is the one who is 
good at a joke ora song and takes a 
personal interest in his men. It is 
when a peon harbors a grudge that he is 
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The Piano Magnificent 
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qualities, magnificent 
Vose Grand Piano 
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perfect in tone 
in its beauty, the 
at its moderate price 
appeal strongly to those who will in- 
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vestigate carefully before buying 


We challenge comparisons 


Write for our beaut trated cat 
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and easy payment plan 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
168 Boylston Street, - Boston, Mass. 


Babies deserve the happiness 
and health which Rock-a-Bye 
Baby specialties give ee 
this in eresting line of swings 
and things for the tiny folks. 
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Write for Free Catalog— 
shows complete line. 
Address Perfection 
Mfg. Co.,2701 N. Lef- 
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Remover 
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\Mig.Co 
The “Womanly’”’ Way 


to Remove Hair 


El-Rado is a sanitary lotion that simply washes the hair off 
by dissolving it leaving the underarms soft, smooth and 
dainty. You can wear chiffon sleeves without any dress shields 
and enjoy a delightful sensation of comfort and cleanliness 
after removing the hair with El-Rado. Entirely harmless. 
Users of powdered hair removers and blades will find an 
occasional use of El-Rado liquid is good for the skin. Ask 
for “El-Rado” hair remover at any toilet goods counter. Two 
sizes, 60c and $1.00. Money-back guarantee. 





Orders filled direct on receipt of 
stamps if dealer cannot supply you. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. A, 112 E. 19th St., New York 
Canadian address, The Arthur Sales Co., Dept. A, 
61 Adelaide Street East, Toronto. 
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dangerous, and his grudge is seldom 
baseless. 

“The only way to handle a Mexican is 
to maul him over the head with a club, 
like a mule,” an American rancher on the 
Mexican side of the borderonce said to me. 

I understood his irony, for I knew him 
to be a fair man and a kindly man, and | 
knew that he knew mauling over the head 
is no way to handle mules. So I later 
asked him how hemanaged to holdasteady 
supply of labor while other ranchers were 
troubled with men leaving suddenly. 

“Well,” he replied, “I give every man 
an absolutely square deal and they know 
it; that’s the only way to keep Mexicans.” 

I have seen mine managers and ranchers 
buy trunks full of cheap presents at border 
towns to give to their employees- -a nick- 
eled watch for Juan, a bottle of Florida 
water for Concha, a cake of pink soap for 
Linda, a silk handkerchief for Jesus and 
soon. A remembrance of this kind counts 
more, to put a mercenary value on it, 
than an increase of wage. A gift that will 
keep is put on exhibition in the home, 
where it remains for years. 


Bluffing Bandits 


During the period of revolution and 
anarchy in northern Mexico, an American 
in trying to reach a mine ran into four 
bz undits. No one knows how bandits may 
act in such cases. They may drag off 
their prisoner for ransom, or, if in a blood- 





thirsty mood, they may add murder to 
robbery. Again, they may be ignorant 


Indians, who do not distinguish between 
revolution and brigandage. At any rate 
there was no escape, so the American rode 
boldly up to the group, asked them ques- 
tions about the road, then, spying a bottle 
with a curucob stopper projecting from a 
saddle-bag, he called for a drink. After 

long pull at the fiery stuff, he said in 
Spanish: “Don’t you men ever come 
within ten miles of me without bringing 
me a bottle of mezcal.” 

This appealed to the bandits’ sense of 
humor, who declared he was “‘pure Mexi- 
can,” and rode away laughing. 

The gringo’s little joke pulled him out 
of a dangerous situation. 

This shows how easily the childishness 
of the peon may be appealed to. He is 
normally of a happy kind of nature, con- 


tent with little and easily pleased or 
amused. ‘There is in him none of the 
taciturnity or surliness that distinguish 
our North American redskin, such as the 
Apache. 

“Peace is respect for the rights of 


others,” said Benito Juarez, the great 
liberal of unmixed Oaxaca Indian blood, 
who drove out the Emperor Maximilian 
and restored the republic. 

To respect the rights of others is an 
ideal not easily att: tined. But it is a good 
maxim to bear in mind. 

The same thought was put in another 
form by an old Texan, who said that if the 
people on both sides behaved as they 
should, there would be no border problem. 

Misconduct is not as one-sided as our 
press would indicate. When an American 
is killed in Mexico, even if he is a drifter 
no one knows anything about, he is worth 
an “extra” in our border cities. Back of 
this is the question, What will Wash- 
ington do? The murder of a Mexican 
north of the line is not likely to affect 
international relations, so is rated as 
relativel f unimportant. 


But if casualties among Mexicans ob- 
tain little space in our papers, they win 
notice enough in the papers of Mexico 
and the Spanish language press of the 
American frontier. ‘lhe lynching of two 
Mexicans in Colorado recently created 
considerable feeling. Here is a heading 
from La Prensa of San Antonio, Texas: 
“Mexican Workman Treacherously Slain 

-American Youth Shot Him with Auto- 
matic Rifle, Piercing Face and Breast 
Slayer Declared to be a Minor and Set Free 
under Bond.” The dispatch, dated from a 
‘Texas town, gives full details of the crime, 
dilates upon its treache ry and the good 
character of the victim, the excitement 
caused in the Mexican colony and the 
report of the Mexican consul on the affair. 

When our newspapers and senators and 
governors so often fail to discriminate be- 
tween bandit Indians and educated Mexi- 


cans, ignoring Mexico’s beautiful cities 
with modern conveniences and_ highly 


cultured society, we need not be shocked 
to find ourselves referred to as barbarians 
by Mexico. A Mexico City newspaper 
gives this account of an address by a 
Chilean diplomat before students of 
Princeton University, which well illus- 
trates the attitude of all Latin-Americans 
toward North Americans: 

“He spoke on the necessity of bringing 
about a change of opinion in his own 
country regarding North Americans as 
persons of little culture and entirely mate- 
rialistic. This notion resulted from deal- 
ings with rough sailors and miners, who 
are the Americans most frequently en- 
countered in Chile.” 


Movie “Society” 


In Mexico the moving pictures have in 
late years hurt our reputation as a people 
more than our “rough sailors and miners. 
Films depicting Mexicans as sneaks and 
cut-throats or in other w = untrue to 
life, breed racial hatred. But plays deal- 
ing wholly with American life, especially 
the comics, may harm us just as much in 
another way. Mexicans, to whom cour- 
tesy means so much, stare in wonder at 
“society” men who wear hats into 
drawing rooms and shake hands with 
ladies without removing their cigars. All 
too ready to believe our national life lacks 
decorum, they do not retire with a better 
opinion after seeing the treatment of 
policemen, judges and elderly persons in 
our pie-hurling comedies. 

We are foolish to talk of building up 
trade with Latin America when we make 
no effort to build up a sympathetic under- 
standing with our nearest Latin neighbors. 

I can not do better than to quote an 
analysis of border troubles made by Mr. 
E. C. Forto, an American residing in 
Brownsville, who speaks from long and 
intimate knowledge. He _ bases racial 
conflict on these four points as regards 
our responsibility: 

Lack of sympathy and abundance of 
misunderstanding between the two races. 

The American’s inability to adapt him- 
self to the habits and customs of the 
Mexicans. 

The adoption by the American govern- 
ment of rules and regulations that are 
beyond the grasp of the ignorant peon 
immigrant. 


And, lastly, the power enjoyed on the 
American side by undisciplined “pistol 
toters”’ and local officers of the law to act 


as judge, jury and executioners. 
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The Rape of the Key 


“He’s your poor tired little baby,” I 
said to Molly and went downstairs. [| 
drove the car from the door to the garage 
and after moving a wheelbarrow, a wagon 
and innumerable bean poles from the 
right of way I drove it into the garage. 
Subconsciously I looked about to see that 
all bicycles were housed for the night and 
hardly had I noticed the absence of Bill’s 
than his nibs, in underclothes and bare 
feet, came dashing across the soft lawn, 
pushing his. I saved him the journey over 
the sharp stones of the drive and carried 
him back to the house. 

“Pretty naughty, eh Bill?” I said. 

Bill contented himself with a nod. 

“Disobeyed and fibbed both. Pretty 
bad. You were hiding that key to tease 
Dick, weren’t you?” 

“You goin’ to spank me, Dad?” 

I’ve spanked that youth just three 
times in his life and the first time he was 
too young to understand that it was pun- 
ishment and not just routine, and | swear 
I don’t deserve to be spoken to as he spoke 
to me then. I saw Molly at her window 
upstairs. 

“You go see mother,” I said. 
friend of yours.” 

I put him down on the stairs and he 
went upward slowly. I went to my table 
and placed a pad and pencil before me 
and listened. I heard nothing and 1 


“She’s a 


(Continued from page 35) 


moment | had started writing this tale. 
I hadn’t gotten very far when | heard the 
pat-pat of feet coming downward and 
Bill came and stood beside me. 

“IT was naughty,” he whispered. cs | 
told a lie and I’m sorry.”” Then he gained 
courage and his voice rose high. “I won’t 
e-e-e-ver do’t agin.” 

“No,” I said, “I suppose you won’t. 
Did anything happen?” 

Bill nodded gravely 

“What?” I demanded. 

“Muv spanked me.” 

“So, she did, did she? Did it hurt?” 

Bill shook his head gravely. 

“Not a bit? Not any more than a play 
spank?” 

“Not a bit. You won’t tell Muv it 
didn’t hurt, will you, Dad?” 

“T will not,” I said. ‘‘We men have got 
to stick together. Good night.” 

Bill reached up and kissed me and was 
about to depart but I held him. ‘Thank 
your lucky stars, young man,” I said, 
“that your mother has a soft heart, for a 
soft heart maketh a soft hand. Scoot!” 

3111 scooted. 

An hour later I went upstairs to get 
something for Molly and on the way I 
looked in on Bill. He was sleeping peace- 
fully. I put a sheet over him and mar- 


veled that in sleep such a child could so 
perfectly assume the guise of an angel 
among angels. I went to Molly’s room, 
lighted a lamp, found that for which I had 
been sent and saw the clock which needs 
winding each Sabbath eve. As I wound it 
someone entered the room, dazed and 
staggering. 

“What are you doing here?’ 
claimed. 

“T came to—love you,” Bill said. 

I picked him up, his head sank on my 
shoulder, where somehow it just fits, and 
I carried him back to bed. He didn’t say 
another word. 

I went downstairs. 
ing her speech “ Tuesday night. 
does this sound, Sam?” she asked. 

I told her and when I had done so I pic- 
tured in my mind the scene of Tuesday 
night—three hundred of the world’s wisest 
women gathered together, Molly sitting 
at the head of the head table, flanked by 
college presidents and men who travel 
with bodyguards; I saw Molly rise and 
smile and | heard her lay down the law to 
the assembly and I knew exactly how the 
assembly felt. 

I knew, too, that at just about the time 
the applause rang out | would be going to 
bed, stopping on my way to see that Mol- 
ly’s babies were properly stowed for the 
night 


’ 


I ex- 


Molly was still writ- 
“How 





Monsieur Plays 


Ah—when that time should come for her 
where would she be? What would life 


have given her? Would the fire have 
lasted that she might warm her aging 


heart thereby, or would it have burned 
itself out, as such hot fires sometimes do, 
to be lighted at some newer shrine? 

She sat up very straight in the soft 
darkness and the black pupils of her eyes 
had spread, almost covering the blue of 
the iris. 

The moon was down behind the low 
hills and the motor swept smoothly in 
under the overhanging trees beside the 
hedge and stopped. 

Monsieur in his thicket came abruptly 
down from the far past to the present and 
took from it something sweet and new and 
vital. Into the night there swept a pop- 
ular air that was on everybody’s lips— 
poignant, aching, lovely thing that caught 
at the heart, brought the smart of tears 
under the lids. 

The old accordion spoke of leaving, of 
tears: 

Smile the while you kiss me sad adieu— 

Smile! At loss—and shame—and the 
deep heartache that knows no assuaging! 
Could one do that? Would it be possible? 

Yes—strong hearts could. The man 
over there in the deep chair with the gold 
bars on the blue—the quiet, kindly, de- 
pendable man—he could smile under such 
And go on about his duty, covering 
She caught 


loss. 
the pain that gnawed him— 


(Continued from page 18) 


her breath and the knuckles of her smooth 
hands gleamed white in the starlight. 
2 For mercy’s sake she wished the 
tramp in the thicket would stop that 
aching melody! 

But Monsieur was in full sweep. The 
ancient box between his blue-veined hands 
throbbed and trembled, giving out to the 
tranced night the golden soul that lived 
within it. Swaying on his blanket-roll in 
time to the music’s beat, there were tears 
in his own blue eyes, tears for the lost 
glories of his own life, for the blundering, 
piteous mass of souls that calls itself hu- 
manity at large. 

And the deep throb went on: 


Ev'ry tear will be a memory— 


A memory! Yes. That was one thing 
she could not leave behind nor take from 
the man over there. Memories—of the 
pleasant, happy years together, of the one 
bitter grief they had known together, of 
the small mound in an Oakland cemetary. 
God! No. 

She could not get away from memory. 

Neither could the quiet man, not 
though he sailed a thousand ships on all 
the waters of the world! 

He loved her, that she knew, in his 
undemonstrative way, a way that went 
deep to the roots of his being. 

Her throat was tight as a drum, filled 
with a fog of tears—the tears the old 


accordion told about. She felt that she 
could bear no more, that she must get 
away— She rose unsteadily and stood a 
moment. 

But Monsieur in his thicket was rising 
to the climax of his production: 


Till we meet again— 


Till we meet again! There would be 
no meeting—never again! 

This would be the end—now—within 
the hour, for deep in the big house a tall 
clock, on a stair landing, struck mid- 
night. 

The woman stumbled across the dark 
space and dropped on her knees beside 
the man. 

“John,” she sobbed, “kiss me! Quick! 
And take me in—in the bend of your arm! 
Walk close to me, John, every step of the 
way! Come!” 

The man threw away his smoke and 
rose, lifting her with him, gently. 

“That damned tramp has gotten on 
your nerves, dear,” he said, as he stooped 
and kissed her; “I’ll have Judson see that 
they do not camp there after this.’ 

But the woman gripped his’ he ind hard. 

“That’s a blessed tramp,” she said 
hysterically; “I—I’m glad he—camped 
there this—night!” 

And the tall man walking close beside 
her toward the dark house, holding her 
obediently in the bend of his arm, as if 
to protect her from all the world, thought 
that women were strange creatures— 
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strange, adorable, faithful creatures, and 
of them all this priceless one was the least 
understandable. 

At one o’clock the soft-purring motor 
drew from under the fringe of trees and 
slid away up the boulevard the way it had 
come. 


HE golden sun was well up the next 
morning before Monsieur Bon Coeur 
was on his way—to nowhere in particular. 
It was a shamelessly late start, but 
Monsieur needed more sleep than for- 
merly, he had found of late years, and 
when he lost that refreshing boon he 
must make up for it. 

As he passed the great gate in the hedge 
he stopped suddenly, for the blond woman 
stood there, as if she had waited for that 
particular moment. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said gravely, 
and Monsieur noted that she was more 
lovely even than he had thought, “but 
was it you who played in the thicket last 
night?” 

Instantly the battered hat on Mon- 
sieur’s head—he was ashamed of that hat, 
it was not the proper style—was off and 
sweeping the earth in a bow than which 
there was none better to be seen on the 
boulevards of Paris. 

“Oui, Madame,” he said, ‘‘I have zat 
pleasure. Ze music, she give me great 
joy an’ peace.’ 

For a long moment the woman looked 
at him, at the fluttering rags, at the 
eucalyptus stick in his hand, the neat 
blanket-roll, but she looked longest at 
the little clumsy box with its shabby 
outside and its empty space that held 
a wizard’s soul. 

“Yes,” she said at last, “you are 
right. It gives—great joy and peace! | 
wish to thank you for the melodies you 
played last night—and if—there 1 is any- 
thing—that one might do for you? 

But a wondrous light had broken on 
Monsieur’s face. 

“Oh, non non!” he said, ‘‘ze music now, 
she is free, like ze fine winds an’ ze sun- 
shine. If she bring ze peace, ze joy, I am 
greatly pleas’, Madame.” 

And once more the courtly bow, the 
sweep of the right arm in the magnificent 
gesture. 

Monsieur could never forget his man- 
ners. 

“Then,” said the woman, “if there ever 
comes a time when you wish a place to 
rest, to work at something light, you will 
not forget the big house here behind the 
hedge?” 

“T will not forget,” promised Monsieur. 

And, the interview over, he stepped 
away down the boulevard like a prince, 
his tattered coat fluttering, the old hat 
set correctly on his iron-gray head, his 
blanket-roll and accordion slung just 
right for comfort, and the eucalyptus 
stick gayly swinging in time to his stride. 

The gold had come magically back to 
the sunlight, the blue depths to the skies, 
the tang of glorious adventure to the 
little winds, for Monsieur Bon Coeur— 
Mister Good Heart—had left one more 
kindly deed behind him on his life’s long 
scroll. 


There will be other vivid stories by 
Vingie E. Roe in coming issues—among 
them further adventures of Mister Good 
Heart along life’s highway. 
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The T-Bone of Tomorrow 


(Continued from puge 42) 


from the coast inland. So tremendous 1s 
the press of these animals on the move 
that there are instances where river 
steamers have been forced to stop while 
the caribou were swimming the rivers, 
just as of old the prairie trains of the 
Union Pacific had to stop to let the buffalo 
pass. 

With countless reindeer already roam- 
ing wild over the northern regions of 
Canada, it would seem advisable before 
starting upon any great enterprise of 
domesticating further reindeer and musk- 
ox—or at least coincidentally with such 
effort—to establish means of transpor- 
tation by which the present wild herds 
could be got at. It is possible to shoot 
caribou as fast asamancan fre a gun, while 
the migrations are on. With transporta- 
tion, great numbers could be killed an- 
nually and sold outside. Of course such 
killing would have to be done under rigid 
Government supervision and with a care- 


ful eye to the conservation of the herds. 
So far the very inaccessibility of the Bar- 
ren Land caribou’s range has saved it from 
the fate of the buffalo. ‘There is a railway 
already built to the town of Fort McMur- 
ray, at parallel 56.5. The land farther 
north can be tapped without prohibitive 
expense because of the wonderful system 
of connected inland waterways formed by 
the Peace, Slave, and Mackenzie rivers, 
Lake Athabasca and lesser waterways. 

There are millions of acres of northland 
which will never be developed by agricul- 
turists but whose wild herbage can, and 
does, support untold numbers of beef- 
producing animals. There may be said to 
be millions of people, as yet unborn, with 
whom the problem of food supply during 
the next century will be paramount. 
Apparently, Providence is on the job. It 
only rests with the enterprise and inge- 
nuity and far-sightedness of men to follow 
the lead. 





In the House of Another 


(Continued from page 45) 


She did not hurry at all in her walk. In 
fact, she almost dawdled. But still it 
seemed to her that she was there in no 
Addie herself opened the door. 


time. 
“Oh—you walked,” she commented. 
“Yes. One of the lost arts,’’ smiled 
Elsie. 


She entered and a man arose from one 
of the largest of Addie’s many lounge 
chairs. His attitude in the chair was so 
easy that Elsie was somehow surprised to 
see a big man come toward her.  For- 
getting how it might seem, she gazed al- 
most breathlessly at him. She saw an in- 
disputably handsome man—a study in 
black and white, at first glance; very dark 
hair and eyes, and brows with a faint 
whimsical upcurve. His skin was of sal- 
low but perfectly healthy pallor. He had 
the air of a man who all his life had had— 
and immediately—anything and every- 
thing he wanted, including the deference 
and obedience of others. But this air, far 
from being assumed, seemed to exist in 
spite of him, and in spite of an easy, un- 
obtrusive manner. 

““Give me your coat,” exclaimed Addie, 
breaking in on her fascinated gaze. “You 
two are going to quarrel most frightfully. 
I can see it coming. And I’m going to 
skip upstairs until the storm is over.” 


“No—we’re not,” cried Elsie, clutching 
at the retreating woman. “Don’t go, 
Addie.” 

But Addie was already scampering 


with many gleeful chuckles up the stair- 
case. 

Elsie gave a little helpless sigh and 
stood without making any move to enter 
the room. And Renshaw stood and 
looked down at her, his eyes, curious and 
searching, traveling over every line of her 
face. And though she never suspected it, 
Elsie’s face pleaded for her, showing forth 
an explanation of anything strange she 
had done or said. For though, to the man 


who knew her, not a line of the full oval 
face had shrunk, not a tint of the delicate, 
glowing skin had dimmed, yet in some 
purely spiritual way she looked worn and 


fretted, and her eyes, dilating with an 
almost extraordinary livingness, de- 


manded and questioned as they looked 
into his. 

Renshaw looked thoughtfully, intently, 
at her—puzzled by something he could 
not locate nor define. This woman was 
the same, and yet not the same, that he 
had left on the afternoon of the collision. 
That woman had been nearly won; this 
woman was retreating from him. This 
woman was physically within his grasp 
but spiritually already unapproachable. 
This latter Renshaw sensed rather than 
understood. But he did understand that 
this half wistful, half defiant being was 
more desirable than she had even been 
before. He smiled, and putting his hand 
gently under her chin, lifted her face. 
Then he bent and kissed her. 

“Sweetheart!” he said very softly. 
Whatever prediction those who knew him 
might make as to the possible future out- 
come of this infatuation, there was no 
doubting its present completeness. 

He put his arm round her shoulder and 
led her into the room. Elsie was too 
dazed to demur. There seemed nothing 
to do at present but follow his lead. 


S they reached the middle of the 
room, in a matter-of-fact way, very 
much as if she were some little girl whowas 
to be soothed and comforted, Renshaw 
picked Elsie up, sat down in one of the 
big chairs, placed her gently on his knees, 
and then drew her down into his arms 
until her head rested against him. 
Swept off her feet figuratively as com- 
pletely as she was literally, E Isie made a 
queer little gasping remonstrance which 
passed entirely unheard. And then it 
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seemed to her that for the moment she 
lost herself entirely, was conscious only 
of the physical contact, the strong pres- 
sure of his arms, of an utter cessation of 
all resistance—to fate, to anything. She 
drew closely to him and pressed her face 
hard against his coat. Feeling this move- 
ment, he held her still more closely and 
laid his face against her hair. And so they 
remained for a few minutes. Then Elsie 
goaded herself out of the strange physical 
weakness that had overcome her and 
made a movement to free herself from the 
encircling arms. He allowed her to sit 
upright, though his arms were still about 
her, and as she did so he kissed her gravely 
on lips and cheek. Elsie felt the color 
mount in a hot wave over face and neck. 

“And now, sweetheart,” he drew her 
back to him and laid his face against hers 
caressingly, “tell me all about it. What 
is the matter?” 


naam did not reply. She hardly knew 
what to say and knew not at all how 
to say it. She knew what she wanted to 
convey, but now that she saw the man 
he himself was one of the biggest hin- 
drances in the way of conveying it. He 
had already given her more sympathy, 
more real understanding, more tenderness, 
than she than she 
had ever known as far as she could re- 
member. And whatever his motive, 
which she did not altogether know, or 
whatever his reputation, which again she 
did not specifically know, she could not 
despise him as she had thought to, could 
not even contemplate very seriously 
offending or hurting him. As in Addie’s 
case, there was something too big and 
pleasant about him to be despised. Why 
should the personality of the sinner be 
always so much more pleasant than that 
of a saint? She .knew now, of course, 
what she had to do but she could not 
tell how to do it. So she was silent. 

“I’m waiting, love,” he reminded her 
with a slight movement of his cheek as it 
lay against hers. “Be frank with me 
now. It’s just between you and me. 
What has happened ?” 

“Why—nothing,” replied 
easily. “That is, nothing 

“Well—what intangible?’ 

“Oh,” impatiently. “It'll all sound silly 
to you.” 

“Never mind,” calmly. ‘What is it?” 

“Oh—only that—’’ still more impa- 
tiently “—that I’ve seen suddenly where 
I was going—and know that I must stop.” 

“Oh, is that all?” From his tone Elsie 
knew that he had expected something 
entirely different—and, somehow she 
gathered, something more weighty. 

“All?” she echoed. ‘What did you 
expect, then? What did you mean when 
you said you thought | you knew what— 
what I had in mind?’ 

“Oh, something of this kind.” He 
stroked her hair soothingly. “But to re- 
turn to your statement. Where were you 
going when you came to this sudden 
stop?” 

“Where call women go who do as I do, 
I suppose.’ 

He laughed and brushed her cheek in- 
dulgently with his lips. “I’m afraid | 
don’t know the whereabouts of that uni- 
versal bourne.” ‘Then with the faintest 
touch of impatience, born of a man’s love 


of blunt logic, “Come now, dear. You 
How 





Elsie un- 
bd ” 
tangible. 


were never one to hedge like this. 
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can one deal with an enemy that isn’t 
even outlined? What has happened to 
frighten you so? What has changed my 
gay little lady-love into a distrait and 
worried woman? ‘Tell me the whole 
truth.” 

“T want to,” said Elsie desperately; 
“but I could never make you under- 
stand—entirely.” 

“Well, try. I’m not usually so dense. 
Do the best you can.” 

“Well, for one thing, I’m afraid of the 
divorce that is imminent unless I mend 
my ways. I’m afraid of being thrown on 
the world. I’m afraid of being thrown 
on the mercy of men,” doggedly. 

Renshaw did not reply for a moment. 
Elsie felt that she had confused impres- 
sions—said something that the other 
woman could not have been expected to 
say. 

“You speak as if divorce meant just 
one thing and that one thing ruin,” he 
observed then 

“Well, it does—doesn’t it?” 

“Not necessarily. It means as many 
things as there are people who take that 
way out of a muddle,” calmly. “Some 
divorcees end badly and so do some of 
every class.” 

“You talk like Addie,” 
Elsie with a dry little smile. 

“Very likely. Addie has a good deal 
of common sense hidden behind that airy 
manner of hers.” 

“It is possible to reason from any 
premise,” said Elsie half wearily; “and 
not at all necessary even that the premise 
be correct.” 

“And what is this premise?” 

“That a wrong life can end well,” 
gently. ‘Really well.” 

“Oh, I don’t think a wrong life can. 
But what is a wrong life? That is a defi- 
nition open to as many variations as there 
are viewpoints.” 


commented 


— is quite true,” agreed Elsie. “But 


what can anyone, whatever his view- 
point, think of a woman who shares a 
man’s home and money and name and 
then makes a mock of him?” 

“Not much—to be candid,” agreed 
Willett in his turn. “But why do it, then? 
Why share those things?” 

“Well, but that brings me to my 
dread—to the divorce.” 

“You never used to have such a dread 
of it. In fact, you never gave it a thought 
at all, that I’m aware of,” said Renshaw 
in a puzzled way. “Who has been fright- 

ening you? Who has been painting 

things so black? And even supposing for 
the sake of argument that you did get 
a divorce. Why, I can think of half a 
dozen women, divorced and married 
again, and leading successful lives.” 

“Hum.” Elsie was dubious. “When 
they were plainly blameless in the case. 
Or else they were wealthy women who 
could defy public opinion.” 

“Not in every case. And if it’s the 
money question that’s bothering you—” 

“Tt isn’t.” Elsie drew away from him 
as far as she could. “Don’t think that. 
Don’t misunderstand me.” She smiled 
bitterly, realizing that she could never 
convince him, because, in the first place, 
he did not intend to be convinced. He 
was not listening to her in order to enter 
into her feelings, her motives, in the case. 
Not at all, Only listening to gr ‘asp her 
present viewpoint in order to be in a po- 








sition to argue it away. She sighed. 
ae 

You won’t believe it. Of course not. 
But I really do want to be a good woman 
as far as it’s in me to be. I’m afraid that 
isn’t very far, but—” 


ENSHAW laid his head back in the 
chair and gazed at her long and 
steadily. “And does your idea of being 
good constitute living with a man you 
don’t care for and who no longer cares for 
you?” 
“Yes—broadly speaking. 
man gives me an honorable standing. 

“And is he the only one who could?” 

“He is the only one who would.” 

“T see. You haven’ "ta very high opin- 
ion of me, have you?” 

“Oh—don’t let’s discuss it that way,” 
said Elsie deprecatingly. “There has 
never been any talk of—of marriage, or— 
or anything like that,” she ventured. 

“Not in so many words perhaps. But 
we had come to know and realize that 
there was nothing possible for us but to 
be together.” 

“Oh, well, we may have thought that 
way for the time being,” hazarded Elsie; 
“but we knew it wouldn’t last. You and 
I wouldn’t be at all happy married,” 
with a smile that apologized for the 
harshness of the words. 

“Why?” Renshaw looked genuinely 
surprised. “Do you know of any two 
people more thoroughly comrades than 
we have been? I’m not going to pretend 
that I admire every bit of your makeup. 
I don’t. Any more than you do all of 
mine. But I do say that no woman ever 
drew me to her as hard as you have.” 
He put his arms closely round her again. 
“You can’t have forgotten the times we 
have had together. It made no differ- 
encehow much we might quarrel—the pull 
we had on one another was too much. 
It drew us back every time. Why, dar- 
ling, remember that glorious time in the 
Silver Mountain camp. Remember those 
moonlight nights on the Blue Bird. Oh, 
you can’t forget!” 

“No. I forget nothing.” 
true enough. 

“Well, then. 


That same 


” 


Which was 


I can’t conceive what has 
been done to you,” he went on feelingly; 
“it’s incredible—the change. I never 
knew a woman so reckless, so fearless in 
her splendid vitality, as you. I never 
knew a woman who faced the devil and 
the north wind, the dawn and the night, 
as you did. And now you re a timid, 
broken-spirited woman.’ 

“No—not_ broken iid: ” objected 
Elsie with sharp conviction. “I need 
more spirit—more real spirit—in what I 
am trying to do now than I ever needed 
in my life before.” She looked at him, 
bravely, but with a little involuntary 





sigh, pathetic in its weariness. “I know 
you’re disappointed, disgusted. I expect 
you have a right to be, ina way. I started 
out to be—something different. But it 


can’t be helped. The woman you know 
has gone. Forget her. Please, please, 
believe me. I am not she.” 

“Well!’ The whimsical upcurve of 
Renshaw’s brows straightened out. “Per- 
haps not. But you’re still near enough 
like her to be dearer to me than any 
other woman. I’li forget the other 
woman, as you say. But that doesn’t 
release you.’ 

“Not when I tell you that I want you 
to—that you must?” 
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GMC Brakes are positive in 
action and great in strength; 
they hold the truck under most 
difficult. conditions. Adjust- 
ments are made by turning 
large, simple, self-locking wing 
nuts on Brake rods, an opera- 
tion which can be done without 
tools in a few seconds’ time. 
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Sixteen GMC Trucks, most of them 34 to 1 ton capacity, are deliver- 
° . ° ° e + a 
ing milk daily in Seattle and suburbs, for Kristoferson’s Dairy. 
August Kristoferson, owner, says:— 

“We have used GMC Trucks for the past five years, and have put them 

through the hardest kind of service. In the meantime we have tried two 

other makes of trucks, the use of which has proved that GMC’s are the 

best trucks we can get for our business. We might add that our first 


GMC is still on the job, and never misses a day. We are now standard- 
izing on GMC trucks with a fleet of sixteen operating in the city of Seattle.” 


GMC Model 16, 34 to 1 ton, was the model selected as standard 
in its class by the War Department. GMC Trucks are backed by 
the General Motors Corporation, the strongest organization in the 
automotive industry. 


GENERAL MoTorRS TRUCK COMPANY 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 343 
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Emergencies 


wh en 


fy ake 


the accident occurs. 


e precautions 


The germ is mightier than 
the sword. 


UO MMMM 


Keep New-Skin on hand 
and use it promptly as 
directed. 





Break in the Skin” 


It’s that 
“extra blanket’’ 
at night 


Piso’s brings 

midnight 
those an- 
coughs and 
throats or 





Because 
comiort in 
hours to 
noyed by 
distressed by inflamed 
hoarse ness, 
A standby for 55 years. Have it 
handy in the medicine cabinet for 
use at the very first indication of 
throat troubles. 


30c atyour druggist’ 's. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 


for Cou chs & Colds 
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“No.” The voice was heavy and al- 
most harsh with determination. “A 
thousand times no. How can you tell 


me that you want me to, when a few 
minutes your body lay yielding 
against mine and your lips returned my 


kiss!” 


ago 


“T was tired,” said Elsie falteringly. 
“Perhaps so,” coolly. “But that didn’t 
give me the kiss.” 


Elsie drew her hand wearily across her 
brows. ‘This was harder than anything 
she had yet had to do. Because, for one 
thing, she could not quite comprehend 
her difficulty. Desiring the love of one 
man, she had deliberately given herself 
over to the caresses of another. For 
Willett Renshaw’s love, as his love, she 
cared not at all; and yet the pressure of 
his arms satished some longing, the touch 
of his lips, his face against hers, minis- 
tered to some ache. And the worst of it 
all was that she did not seem to have been 
allowed to decide for herself. Her body 
had literally stampeded her mind. And 
so what assurance had she that it would 
not happen again: She must get away 
by herself and try to think. She did not 
want to offend this man seriously Now 
that she knew him, she could not dislike 
him. Besides, she did not know what hold 
he might have on her, which would appear 
if she defied him openly. Alone, after a 
while she could think it all out. Just now 
she could not. 


EANWHILE Renshaw watched her 
closely, in his eyes a strange blending 

of expressions. For one thing, he mentally 
pacha that fool accident, and his own 
folly and carelessness that had at least 
contributed to it. It was evidently going 
to take lin 2 long time to undo the effects 
upon this girl. And that afternoon she 
had been more nearly his than ever before; 
her spirit, reckless and vital, had flamed 
to meet his. If only he had not al- 
lowed her to persuade him to turn back 
was regretful; but his moment- 


up 
i 


home. I Te 


ary anger had already died out. When 
he spoke again it was quite gently. 

“And _ th abx , Elsie? 

And then, what about me, [lsie! 


Have I no - in this love that you pro- 
to cast aside as no longer expedient?” 

Elsie took ake shielding hand down from 
her eyes “a very wise, tired 
little smile. Which, 


1 
you know, 


pose 


and smiled 
““Yes—a man’s part. 
is always transferable.” 


“Indeed Renshaw smiled too. 
“When did you take to sarcasm? And 
besides, I haven’t shown any signs of 


transferring, have I 

“No.” Elsie’s smile deepened into real 
amusement. “Isn’t that all that is really 
troubling you? That has always been 
your prerogative, you know.” 

zl ‘Always’ ?”’ with a slight uplifting of 
the brows. “TIow many are required to 
constitute that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” thoughtfully. 
From what Alan had said she inferred a 
good many. “I’m notupin history. But 
I suppose—a few.” 

“Yes,” imperturbably. “Always will be 
in the case of a man with a disposition to 
enjoy life, and time and money at his dis- 
posal. It’s merely an exchange of con- 
veniences. ‘he man barters his time and 
money for companionship in those pleas- 
ures which the women usually could not 
obtain for themselves. It’s understood 
on both sides and no wrong done to 
either.” 








“Yes. Of course. That’s the under- 
standing we began with,” said Elsie slyly. 

“Yes—began. But in our case an un- 
considered factor entered.” Elsie looked 
questioning. “The law of attraction.’ 

Elsie nodded. ‘Then she sat quiet for 
a few minutes from sheer inability to de- 
cide what was the next best thing to do 
or say. All that she said failed of its 
point, it seemed. ‘The striking of the 
sad clock furnished an inspiration. It 
struck four. 

“Oh, I must be going,” 
ing. ‘“‘Let’s call Addie.” 

He too had been thoughtful, his eyes 
resting on her face. Apparently he saw 
no use in prolonging further the argument 
they had been pursuing. Having his 
mind made up, further discussion was 
more likely to be detrimental than useful. 
So he withdrew his arm from about her 
and allowed her to rise. 

“[’m going to run upstairs to Addic 
for a minute or two. Will you wait?” 

He nodded. ‘Yes, I suppose so.” 

She looked at the man still watching 
her and smiled—trying hard to make it 
a casual little smile. 

“Well, do we understand one another? 
Have I made you understand?” 

He rose, laid a hand lightly on her 
shoulder, and ‘placing two fingers of his 
other hand under her chin, gently raised 
her face. 

“Never mind what I enews and. The 
question is, Do you understand me?” 

Elsie looked at him with embarrassed 
eyes. “I hope so. I hope you’re going 
to respect my wishes and act the part 
of a man.” 

“Ch.” He 
can promise you. 
a man!” 


she said, start- 


laughed. ‘That much I 
I shall act the part of 


HE days following her afternoon with 

Renshaw, Elsie was more miserable 
than at almost any time since her changed 
life beran. Resentful and impatient as 
she had been at the errors and entangle- 
ments that she had been forced to assume, 
heretofore throurh it all she had been up- 
held by the consctousness of actual right- 
eousness and the instinctive assurance 
that because of it she would be led safely 
to a just and satisfactory outcome. So 
far nothing had been of her own doing; 
she had a right to demand that much. 
Now she had lost that consolation, that 
assurance, because of wrong-doing on her 
own part, actually of her own volition. 
And not only that. One lapse from the 
plain and appointed path could be for- 
given to anyone, if it were repented and 
the mind firmly set against a repetition. 
But Elsie could not be at all sure of that. 
At present she felt her only safety to be 
in hiding and seclusion, an unbroken 
maintenance of neither of which was prac- 
tical or to be depended upon. And evi- 
dently so far she could not depend upon 
herself. She was a city divided against 
itself. In this particular connection she 
could not even make a resolution and 
keep it. When Renshaw called her up, 
as he did each day, and she heard the pe- 
culiarly rich voice speaking so gently to 
her, she could not snub and rebuff him 
as she had been able to do before knowing 
him. What she supposed she should have 
done by the actual rights of the case, was 
to forbid him to use her telephone or to 
communicate with her with such regu- 
larity. But that seemed physically and 
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Turning 


Ever since the discovery of the in- 
bulb, 
struggled to create an artificial day- 
light. Perfeclite, the wonderful new 
electric lighting fixture, comes nearer 


candescent scientists have 


to doing this than any other fixture 
made. By an ingenious arrange- 
ment of mirrors, Perfeclite showers 
a wide area with a brilliant white 
light almost akin to sunshine. So 
powerful yet restful is this light 
that delicate colors can be readily 
matched—a thing possible with no 
Those who read, 


work, figure or sew under this amaz- 


other fixture. 


ing light do so without the fatigue 
or weariness generally felt under 
other lighting arrangements—a real 
boon to those who have weak eyes 
and who wish to avoid glasses— 
needed in every home, office and 


shop. The portable types shown 





Style C7 Perfeclite. Fits any standard 24” shade 
holder. Contains battery of mirrors as shown to the 
right. Sent prepaid for $5.00. 





here fit any standard socket or 214 
inch holder and required no extra 
wiring. 









Electric Lighting Fixtures 


night 





into day 


Nothing else like it 


No other fixture compares with 
Perfeclite—constructed on a new 
principle that is entirely unlike any- 
More 
economical to use because it utilizes 
all rays of light and thereby saves 
from 25 to 35 per cent of lighting 
bills. 
cause it is the scientific answer to 
the old style fixture with its harsh 
rays and wasteful indirect lighting. 


thing else on the market. 


Superior to other lights be- 


Saves eyesight because it evenly 
distributes the light over a wide 
area and has no harsh, irritative 
glare. 
Why it is superior 

In ordinary lights half the rays go 
up and half down. In Perfeclite a 
battery of scientifically adjusted 
mirrors (see phantom view at right) 
catch and intensify these upward 
rays and mingle them with the 
downward ones. These are mellowed 
by filtration through the thin white 
bowl and showered over a wide area 
in practically the same manner that 
sunshine is distributed. By using 
your regular bulbs or else the new 
60, 75 or 100 watt nitrogen lamps, 
Perfeclite becomes a miniature sun 
without increasing lighting bills one 


penny. 





To Dealers 


Every bulb-buyer is a prospect for Per- 
feclites in the small sizes—they cell over 
the counter like bulbs. Never before 
has there been a fixture to equal them 
as a merchandizing proposition. They 
are sold by mail only where we have no 
dealer. Wire or write. In some terri- 
tories, the exclusive territory rights on 
the larger Perfeclite units have been 
awarded. If your territory is not yet 
closed, and you an up-and-going dealer, 
address us at once. 














Special trial offer 


Perfeclites sell readily upon their 
own merits. Thousands are now 
using them in homes, offices, stores, 
and shops. They are ideal wherever 
a brilliant, soft light is required. So 


confident are we that Perfeclite will 





Style A.P. Perfeclite. Phantom cut out shows 
patented mirror reflectors. Fits any standard socket. 
Sent prepaid for $7.00. 





please you, that we will gladly send 
you one or more on a money-back 
Styles C.7 and A.P. sell for 


five and seven dollars each. Either 


basis. 


attaches to any standard socket, 
drop cord or chandelier without 
Choose the 
style you prefer—fill out the coupon 


change of equipment. 


below—pin your remittance to it 
and mail at once. The style you 
prefer will be sent postpaid at once. 
If you do not like it or if it is not up 
to our claims, your money will be 


returned at once. 





Perfeclite Mfg. Co., 119 Main St., 
Seattle, U.S. A. 


Send me prepaid by parcel post: 


Style Perfeclites. 


Name _ 








Address __ 
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Your Mouth 


with its innumerable crevices 
between the teeth, makes an 
ideal breeding place for germs. 
Here in these protected places 
they can lurk by the million, 
| safely out of reach of any tooth 
| brush ever made. 


AbsorbineJ® 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRACE MAMA GEOu 8 MRL OPE 








|| used morning and night in diluted form | 
as a mouth wash kills germs and 
makes the mouth aseptic. 
It is as pleasant as it is 
effective—so clean and re- 
freshing in smell and taste. 
In this diluted form it makes 
a dependable gargle for sore 
throat, preventing infection 
and allaying inflammation 
and soreness. It is healing, 
soothing and cooling. 
Absorbine, Jr. $1.25 a bottle 
at most druggists or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle will be sent 
postpaid upon receipt of 10c, 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
243 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 





























A Delightful 
Christmas 


ag 





Taeue pencils, your name, Holly or Floral Box, 30 cts. 
Reindeer boxes will please the kiddies. Stamps accepted. 
The Imprint Pencil Co., 530 Broadway, New York City 





Hose Supports 


“Sew-Ons” 


can be quickly 
and casily 
attached to 
any style o! 
corset. 


The unique 
VELVET 
GRIP fea- 
ture of the 
“Sew-On” — 
an_all-rubber 
oblong but- 
ton —is proof 
against “slips” 
and the ruth- 
less ripping 
silken 
threads 


The fabric employed 

in Ld making of the 

is a you would expect of a hose supporter 

of such unusual attainments—the very best. 
LOOK FOR THE OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON — 


“THE BUTTON THAT TALKS FOR ITSELF 


George Frost Company, Boston 


Makers of the famous 
BOSTON GARTER for Men, 














morally impossible. For one thing, she 
was afraid of him, realizing full well now 
that she came to know him that he was 
not a man to take trifling treatment com- 
plaisantly. Sometimes, as it was, she felt 
that the unvarying refusals with which 
she met his invitations were taken with 
ominous good nature. However, she 
trusted to a gradual wearing out of his 


patience. It was the best she could do 
with herself—and him. 
She worked almost furiously at her 


music, singing and playing—not desul- 
tory performance of either, but actual 
drill—for hours a day, and kept her 
housekeeping tabulated down to an ex- 
ceedingly fine point. Still, she could 
not refuse, nor wear away, that restless, 
longing energy, that eager yearning— 
for something—that was almost a phys- 
ical ache. 

“Beginning to be about ready to give 
up?” inquired Addie one morning. She 
was on her favorite divan, nestled up into 
a delightful little bundle of silks and curls, 
and she looked across at her friend with 
roguish, yet withal speculative, eyes. 

“T don’t know. What do you do when 
you want to give up and there’s nothing 
to give up to?” inquired Elsie. 

“Dear me!” Addie apparently wrestled 
with the problem. ‘“That’s like the man 
who couldn’t stand up and couldn’t sit 
down. And history doesn’t record what 
compromise he finally hit upon. Which 
is a pity. It might have helped us.” 
Addie chatted blithely on; but her mind 
was by no means as vacant as her chatter. 
“TI suppose before we can squarely and 
scientifically discuss the question we 
must ascertain what it is you want to 
give up.” 

“Oh— What does anyone mean when 
they say they want to give up? The 
whole problem of living, I suppose.” 

“That has a sort of suicidal sound,” 
said Addie speculatively. “Not contem- 
plating suicide are you!” 

Elsie laughed—a laugh whose ill nature 
was all for herself. ‘I don’t know. Some- 
times I think I would like to take this dis- 
contented old carcass down to the river 
and dump it in.” 

Addie elevated her eyebrows in mock 
surprise. ‘Well, now, I always thought 
that was a pretty nice carcass of yours.” 

“Humph,” said Elsie by way of com- 


ment. 
_ kept her bright eyes, with their 

mingled amusement and discernment, 
onthe face before her. Shesaw, as Renshaw 
had done, that singular, worn look which 
was so certain and yet whose outline or 
abiding place could not be traced; and 
which was in such contradiction to the 
glowing vitality and  superabundant 
health of the girl. But Addie was high 
bred. She would not even look very long 
at a trouble that insisted on discovering 
itself without the owner’s consent. 

“How is the world—meaning you— 
using the redoubtable Annie nowadays?” 
she asked presently. 

Elsie’s face relaxed into an almost 
roguish smile. “Very badly—to judge by 
the expression of her face.’ 

“You know, you must use a little 
judgment in mz inipulating matters and 
not overcrowd,” advised Addie. “Or 
else temper will get the better of Annie’s 
discretion and one of these fine mornings 
she will take up her trunk and walk.” 


“Well—she can,” declared Elsie, en- 
tirely unimpressed with the possible 
catastrophe. 

“Have you anyone else in view?” 
inquired Addie. 

“No. But I know that Annie is not 
the only maid in the city. Of course she’s 
a good cook a good worker, too. 
But there are compensations. And be- 
sides, she’s odious to me now. 

Again Addie speculated somewhat. 
“Well, if she should depart suddenly, call 
me up at once. I’ll get Lottie to run’over 
and tide you over the worst.” Then, be- 
fore Elsie could make any attempts at 
explanations or thanks, “And now go and 
sing me that gypsy song. I just love it.” 

Elsie obeyed, tacitly accepting the 
ending for the time being of troublesome 
subjects. 





NE little reward came to Flsie as a 

result of her strenuous reformatory 
measures in the housekeeping line. That 
was at the beginning of the month, when 
the bills came in again. She took care to 
be present each morning until they had 
all arrived and watched Alan intently as 
he opened each one. In almost every 
instance he was plainly surprised and 
finally made frank comment on the im- 
provement in the totals shown 

“You certainly managed to make your 
hints to Annie effective,” he observed. 
“Already there’s a marked difference be- 
tween this month and last.” 

“Yes.” Elsie smiled covertly as she 
reflected on the nature and constancy of 
the hints. 

“Was it much trouble?” he inquired, 
turning his head and catching the fleeting 
smile. 

“No more than I cared to take.” 

And Alan questioned no further. Elsie 
showed signs of becoming that rare 
thing—a laconic woman. 

It was not very much trouble. Or, as 
she had said, no more than she cared to 
take. It was ultimately productive of 
more trouble; but even so again no more 
than Elsie was willing, even glad, to take. 
For, being informed one morning that a 
pound of butter on two successive days 
was not to be henceforth any part of the 
‘Leland housekeeping plan, Annie’s temper 
suddenly got the better of her judgment, 
as predicted, and she departed with much 
haste and more disdain—amazed even to 
the last at the inexplicable and horrible 
change that had come over her one-time 
complacent and highly desirable mistress, 
who now, by the way, received the an- 
nouncement of her instant departure with 
astonishing equanimity, even to the ex- 
tent of telephoning an express company 
to call for the trunk. 

When Annie, having expressed her 
sinister intentions, had gathered up her 
aprons and such belongings as were about 
the kitchen and had gone upstairs to 
perform the supposedly ominous feat of 
packing her trunk, Elsie remained in the 
kitchen and took possession of this final 
and hitherto unattainable portion of her 
kingdom. Far from being overwhelmed 
with a sense of catastrophe or loss, of 
being afraid of what was ahead of her, 
she was secretly delighted. And when 
the door of the house closed finally on 
Annie and her trunk, Elsie was conscious 
of a strong feeling of relief. She rum- 
maged and investigated in every cup- 


board, corner and drawer of the kitchen 
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LLUSTRATIONS No. 1 and No. # show 
tn an enlarged way the difference in 
globules before (1) and after (2) being 
“cracked up” by the Chalmers Hot Spot. 





Why All the Great Engines Must 
Pattern After the Hot Spot Chalmers 


F [overs of you who would like, every 
now and then, to break into a dozen 
pieces the engine of your car with a 

sledge hammer—or give the car away—or 

those of you who send it too often to the repair 
shop—stop a moment and ponder over this: 

Maybe it isn’t the engine’s fault, nor yours 
for that matter. Nine chances in ten it’s the 
kind of gas you’re using. 

For gas has gone down and down in grade. 
Chalmers engineers were quick to note the 
change coming, and they worked night and 
day and were first to furnish the 
remedy—a redesigned engine. 

The inferior gas ‘of the day is heavy. 
It’s so heavy that even after leaving 
the carbureter it still is in more or 
less a raw condition. 

So the Chalmers engineers figured 
they must “crack up” the gas finer, 





which they haveaccomplished by that wonder- 
ful device known as Hot Spot. 

This process done, the task then was to pass 
the gas into the cylinders with lightning-like 
rapidity so that the gas couldn’t condense. 

To accomplish this the Ram’s-horn Mani- 
fold was designed. It takes its name from its 
shape. It has no sharp corners to block the 
rush of gas, but instead “easy air bends.” 

Hence no “pools” collect and the gas is 
passed to each cylinder in the same quantity 
of mixture at the same time. 

Sooner or later other cars will 
come to these Chalmers principles. 
It is as certain as the sun will rise 
tomorrow. 

In the meantime Chalmers sales 
are climbing to rare new heights. 
Price, five-passenger, $1685 f. o. b. 


Quality First Detroit. 


CHALMERS MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


CHALMERS MOTOR CO: OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 








































































If you travel 


—once in a while or frequently 
—on short trips or long tours 
—for business or pleasure 


you cannot afford not to insure 


Baggage and personal effects 


Just figure out the value of your belongings, 


clothing, etc. Think of its chances of loss from 
fire, theft, pilferage, etc., while it is in transit, 
in hotels, club houses, and everywhere outside 
of yourhome! A NORTH AMERICA policy 
gives liberal protection and 
costs but a few dollars a year 
You insure your effects while in your home 
where they are under your watchful care—why 
not when you travel and they are subject to 
hazards beyond your control? 
Write today for specimen policy or 
consult any North America agent. 
Special policy issued covering Salesmen’s 
samples. 


Insurance Company of 


NORTH AMERICA 


223-231 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 





Agents Everywhere Assets over $30.000.000 











"OK: Rr Rctalielder beeen Steen, 
KR iS irm and Keen-edged. 
se z et Works Better - Lasts Longer 


er i\\ Two Rubbers, the iength of the 
Hoider, are made, one for Ink. one 
for Penc:! By siight pressure, 
clean Rubberis fed duwnas used 
Price 15¢ each; Filiers 5c each 50c 
per doz K ."’ Booklets FREE 
Adjustable Brush to fit Holder 10c 
The O K Mfg. Company « 
»US 


Syracuse, N 
They Erase Makers of Washburne's 'O.K."” 


— -/ Your Stationer Paper Fasteners & Letter Openers 


How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 
Moles (and other growths) Dry Up. 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


WM. DAVIS, M.D. 
4151 State Street, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


























The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 
beauty. It will show how 
without cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, ‘‘beauty’’ treatments 
orotherartificial means,she canremove the traces 
of age from her countenance. Every woman, 
young or middle aged, who has a single facial 
defect should know about the remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “‘crow's feet’ and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 
Murray’ssimple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what 
to do to bring back the firmness to the facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
totheskin. Write today 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 1296 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 
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and basement, fami!iarizing herself thor- 
oughly with all resources and equipment. 
So much did she enjoy the new and total 
possession of her home that she could not 
bring herself to go down to the city and 
seek another maid. She gave herself one 
whole day of complete possession. 

The feeling of insecurity and unreality, 
of temporary residence only, that had 
been with Elsie during the first few weeks 
of her new life, had faded to an almost 
unbelievable extent. And now that 
Annie, the tangible and sinister reminder 
of those unknown former days and things, 
was gone, Elsie felt the love that had been 
growing up in her for her beautiful home— 
full of trial and anxiety as the terms of 
her possession were—take on a new qual- 
ity. Now, but for that warning, haunting 
thought of Una Hamby forever in the 
background of her consciousness, it would 
really seem her home. 

Far from calling up Addie in conster- 
nation, as she was supposed to do, Elsie 
set about her plans for dinner with almost 
girlish glee. There was the best part of 
a roast of beef and mayonnaise in the 
safe, and lettuce and asparagus were 
ordered. So Elsie took down one of three 
cook books that stood on the kitchen 
shelf and cheerfully bestowed about an 
hour’s study upon the subject of salads 
and desserts. She decided upon cup 
custards as being about the simplest 
dessert for a novice to experiment upon. 
She decided, too, to have baked potatoes 
with the cold roast beef and reflected 
economically that one oven would cook 
both potatoes and custard. 


HEN the gas oven was lighted that 
afternoon and the _ potatoes 

brushed clean, according to instructions in 
the book—were placed therein, and the 
custards mixed and hopefully deposited on 
a lower plane, with the gas turned down 
for their benefit, also according to the 
book, Elsie discovered that time was 
fleeting. She set her table and then ran 
upstairs to dress. She put on the blue 
crépe de chine as being probably less 
susceptible to kitchen influences than 
most of her other gowns. Going back 
into the kitchen, she needed an apron, 
but had never seen anything of the kind 
among her belongings. So, after the 
fashion of all women when confronted 
with that emergency, she selected the 
largest tea towel and pinned it about her. 

No young hostess, giving her first 
dinner of importance, ever viewed her 
table with more pride than did Elsie as 
she struck the gong for dinner that night. 
Alan looked faintly surprised on entering 
the room to see her already there and 
moving the salad dishes into more impos- 
ing positions. But it was not until she 
rose to fetch the forgotten butter that 
he made any comment. 

“Ts Annie out, then?” 

“Yes,” calmly. “For good.” 

Alan looked up in surprise. Oh.” 
And then “‘Very sudden, isn’t it?” 

“Yes—and no.” 

“Meaning?” 

“Why, the actual departure was 
sudden—yes,” explained Elsie. “But, 
like everything else, a train led up to it.’ 

ee | see. The economy business, I sup- 
pose.” Alan looked amused. “I thought 
the effect was too good for so short a time. 
I’m afraid you crowded the reform oper- 
ations a little, didn’t you?” 





“I didn’t try to reform her. I merely 
decided that certain abuses should cease, 
once for all,’”’ said Elsie coolly. ‘I sus- 
pected from the first that she would go, 
once she realized that—” 

“That you meant business,”’ 
Alan. 


“Yes. 


suggested 


And that I shouldn’t relax vigi- 
lance. I didn’t show any signs of im- 
provement. In fact, I got worse. And 
so— I’m glad she’s gone.” 

“When did she go?” 

“This morning.” 

“Oh.” Alan glanced round the table 
with renewed interest. “And so you got 
this meal yourself?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Well, I don’t mind if I never have a 
worse,” he commented. 


HEN Elsie rose to bring on the 

dessert, Alan got up too and car- 
ried out the beef and some of the dishes; 
and when the meal was over he helped 
busily with the clearing of the table, ap- 
parently faintly amused at the whole 
proceeding. 

Then he went to his books but Elsie 
stayed in the kitchen. She washed the 
silver and piled the dinner dishes. And 
then, deciding that as the early mornings 
were still chilly she would get breakfast 
on the range, she examined the contents 
of the wood lift. Following the examina- 
tion she went down into the basement 
and loaded the lift with kindling and fine 
wood, superimposed upon the _ heavier 
wood already contained. She was still 
busy and greatly interested in her new 
role, when Alan came down and found her. 

“What are you doing!” 

“Oh, just getting my wood ready for 
the morning.” 

“Well, leave it alone,” looking at her 
in mingled surprised and amusement. 
“T’ll see that the wood lift is filled before 
I go in the morning.” 

“Before you go?” echoed Elsie. “But 
how about breakfast?” 

“Well, you can get up and get yours 
at your leisure. I'll get mine in town. 

“Why?” demanded Elsie almost  re- 
sentfully. 

“Why—for convenience, of course. 
Don’t you think I can accommodate 
myself to an emergency when necessary 

“No doubt. But this isn’t an emer- 
gency, that I can see,” promptly. “Tf you 
can be content with coffee and toast and 
that sort of thing, it will be there to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Oh, all right.” Alan’s amusement 
seemed to increase. But he wound up 
the wood lift without any further com- 
ment. 

Not trusting herself to awake in time 
in the morning, Elsie took up to her room 
the kitchen alarm clock and set it for 
half-past six, And what is more, when 
it rang she jumped out without a mo- 
ment’s compromise. 

When shortly after seven Alan came 
into the kitchen, the range was roaring 
merrily, the kettle boiling, and Elsie was 
standing regarding with puzzled eyes 
the coffee percolator. 

“What did you get up so ea arly for?’ 
inquired Alan. “I should have had . 
fire lighted in time.’ 

“I wanted to have the fun of doing it 
myself,” explained she. “Do you know 
how this thing works? It’s beyond me 
at present.” 
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BRANCHES: 


San Francisco 
Sheldon Building 


Los Angeles 
Central Building 


Portland 
Board of Trade Building 


Salt Lake City 
Newhouse Building 


Spokane 
Old National Bank Building 


Vancouver, B. C. 
Vancouver Building 


you were a stockholder in a factory on the Pacific Coast 
so carefully and economically managed that it was pro- 





{| ducing a superior product at sixty per cent of the cost 
SS! furnished by a New York factory, would you buy of the 
New York factory at an excessive price or would you buy of your 
own factory that furnished goods to you at cost? 

The Northwestern Mutual Fire Association is a Pacific Coast 
“factory” whose product is fire insurance. It is owned entirely by 
its sixty thousand policy-holders. When you take out a policy in 
the Northwestern Mutual you become a part owner and receive your 
share of the profits. 

The careful and economical methods of this organization enable 
it to earn its policy holders an annual profit averaging about forty 
per cent of the insurance premiums paid. 

The policy-holders of this company have already profited to the 
extent of $3,183,496 in cash dividends and savings. 

Northwestern Mutual policy-holders find they have only about 
half as many fires as the average in stock companies. They codperate 
with each other and with the association to eliminate fire danger. If 
their property is in such state to invite fire—and fire is like disease, 
it comes only where it is invited—they “clean-up,” eliminate the 
unnecessary risks, and with the aid of the experts in this, their own 
company, put their property in shape to collect dividends. 

You are in one of two classes. Either you are in the list of careful 
owners who keep their property in sufficiently safe condition to be 
insured in this company, or you are in the other class. 

Why buy insurance with your eyes shut when by making the North- 
western Mutual “your own company” you not only put your insurance 


on a safer business basis, but share in the splendid profits as well? 


Our nearest office has some surprising figures to send you. 


Northwestern Mutual 


FIRE ASSOCIATION 


Main Offices: 





Central Building Seattle, U.S. A. 
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Style 260 
Heavy Tan Veal 
For Civilians 















Send for 
Catilogue 


HIS is the day of sensi- 

bly-shaped shoes for 

Men. The steadily- 
growing demand for comfort, 
fine appearance and long, 
economical wear has at last ff 
won a victory. 
The War itself showed the £ 
incomparable value of the 
true foot-form type of shoe. 






















Herman’s Shoes, made on 
the famous Munson U. S. 
Army Last—also in shapely 
civilianized modifications of 
it—are recognized every- 
where for their preeminent 
fitting qualities and top-grade 
construction. 

For business wear, for out- 
door enjoyment and for every 
other use in which foot-happi- 
ness is a prime consideration, 
Herman’s Shoes are unex- 
celled. 


Sold in 8000 retail stores. If you 
are not near one, we will fit you 
correctly and quickly through our 
MAIL ORDER DEP'’T at Boston 


JOS. M. HERMAN SHOECO. 
800 Albany Bldg 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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IRIS SEEDS 1 


choice collection of California native varie- 
ties and their hybrids—in cream, blue, 
purple, pink, etc. $1.00 per packet. Cata- 
log of our choice collection of Irises mailed 
upon request. 

THE DEAN IRIS GARDENS, Moneta, Cal. 


























Oh, so good! 


NUTTING’S (home-made) 


ENGLISH TOFFEE 


Like “‘butterscotch’’"—only better; pure and 
delicious. 
Send 60c for 13 five-cent tablets (over | Ib.) 
postpaid. 
Send your order NOW—in time for the 
holidays. 


J. M. NUTTING, Y¥.M.C.A. Bidg., STOCKTON, CAL. 






















the percolator and 
hile Elsie put the 
and got out the egg 


Alan smiled, too 
made the coffee, 
toaster on the stov: 
poacher. 

“Let’s have breakfast in the kitchen,” 
said Alan, with a glance at the wall table 
near the window. 

“Oh, yes,” Elsie hailed the idea with 
enthusiasm. ‘“That’!l be nice.” 

She brought in eggs, cut slices of bread 
for the toast and then discovered the 
folding supports of the wall table, got 
it into position and set it with china and 
silver. 

The two ate a very comfortable break- 
fast together, and Elsie noted with 
strictly secret satisfaction that Alan did 
not hurry over it. hen he went to town, 
with a faint suspicion of amusement still 
in his eyes and lurking about the corners 
of his lips. 

Like Annie, he attributed the great 
change in Elsie mostly to the accident. 
He divined that her somewhat perilous 
position had been shown her as in a flash. 
Time would dim the effect of the reve- 
lation and bring things back to some- 
thing like the previous level, he supposed. 
Still, in the meantime he had never 
dreamed that Elsie had it in her to show, 
even for a time, such capability and back- 
bone as she had. 


LSIE visited the best agency in the 
city in search of a maid, and as the 
conditions of the position she had to offer 
were all eminently satisfactory, she ob- 
tained easily a young and pleasant look- 
ing Danish woman. Having no other 
precedent, this woman—Ada by name— 
accepted Elsie’s frequent presence in the 
kitchen as a matter of course; and from 
the first Elsie took into her own hands 
entirely all ordering of supplies and all 
dealings with tradespeople. Ada was not 
so good a cook as Annie but Elsie was not 
only willing but glad to help with the 
cooking and menu problem. Each day 
she helped more or less with the cooking 
of the dinner; and as Ada was not so 
swift and powerful a worker as Annie, 
she also took upon herself most of the 
dusting of the rooms. 
And in connection with this new order 


of things Elsie discovered, too, a new’ 


weekly duty which Annie, doubtless from 
diplomatic reasons, had incorporated into 
her own routine. She opened and dis- 
tributed the laundry and was reminded 
by that of the necessary overseeing of 
Alan’s clothing. And one thing leading 


to another, she got the idea of going up 
to his room and ascertaining the exact 
state of his wardrobe. What she found 
made her ashamed and intensely dis- 
gusted with herself that she had not be- 
thought herself of this duty before. 
Annie’s work, while perhaps answering 
the purpose for which it was executed, 
was extremely inartistic, from ill-matched 
buttons to coarse stitching and cobbled 
socks. 

To her chagrin, on Ig out of a 
sock one of Annie’s cobbly darns, Elsie 
found that her own, in spite of her best 
endeavors, was not such a very great 
iaprovement. However, she could soon 
learn to make a nice flat darn; she knew 
that. And in the meantime she labored 
and prepar:d to the best of her ability 
two pairs; the rest she took to her room 
for further efforts. 

Elsie spent the best part of the day 
at this new work and did not realize how 
much she really enjoyed it, did not stop 
to note that this was the first day her 
mind had been busy in a contented way. 
She did admit to herself, though, that 
she liked to be in Alan’s room; that to 
her it seemed to be full of the cowl, mag- 
netic personality of the man. She knew 
she liked touching the different articles 
because they were his and had come in 
close personal contact with him. Once 
she found herself laying her cheek against 
the wonderful glowing fabric of the Indian 
bathrobe. She smiled—half in pity for 
herself. She relined the drawers of the 
room and closet and took the hair brushes 
out and washed them. And all this she 
did with the quiet satisfaction and in- 
ward tenderness of a woman ministering 
to the one she loves. 

As the days went by, one thing became 
clear to Elsie and she did not attempt 
to deceive herself on the point. The 
greatest hurt Una Hamby could do to 
her would be through Alan, because there 
she cared most. And the more she thought 
of it the more probable it seemed that 
here was just where Una could acccom- 
plish most—in fact, about the one and 
only field of operation in which she could 
work safely. Having a knowledge of 
that other woman’s past, of which Elsie 
herself knew nothing, she doubtless had 
at her disposal many things which, if 
brought to Alan’s knowledge, would be 
disastrous. If she had—and this seemed 
a certainty—she would most assuredly 
not fail to use her knowledge to the utmost 
of its vengeful possibility. 





(TO BE CONTINUED) 





Readers, Gentle and Otherwise 


Breaking Faith 
San Francisco, Cal. 

I think you make a great mistake in 
publishing the article ‘Hocus-Pocus.” 
There are a great many people who have 
faith in fortune tellers and who will be 
disturbed by these explanations. For in- 
stance, I have a very dear sister who 
would be quite lost if she couldn’t trust in 
the revelations by these people. Why 


destroy faith when you ioe nothing in its 
place? 


. S. STOEFFENS. 


Accomplishing Good 
Seattle, Wash. 

I am more than pleased that I became a 
SunsET subscriber. It seems to become 
greater and better with each issue. The 
article ‘““Hocus-Pocus” (Confessions of a 
Faker) I think not only the best of the 
kind I ever read, but an article that for 
the information it gives and the good it 
may accomplish, is worth alone to the 
world more than many subscriptions. 

Wm. H. WasuHINcTON. 
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| Lae sihe catback 
| | Renews Old aTops “ 
| 


The NewWayToTi a 


TOPTITE, the newdressing for automo- 
bile tops, does more than just brighten 
the top temporarily. It makes the top 
waterproof, it renews old tops and | 
makes them fit snug and tight over the 
frames, it brings faded tops back to 
their original condition. 























Prevent the leaks that are sure to come 
with rainy weather by giving vour top 
a coat of TOPTITE. You can do it 
yourself at home in 30 minutes and in- 
| side of an hour you can take your car 
out, for the top will be dry. 


TOPTITE is made for Mohair, Panta- 
Ul sote, Leather and leather substitutes. 
It is inexpensive and guaranteed to do 
the work. Automobile tops require a 
dressing occasionally and no other dress- 
ing will do the work as well as TOP- 
TITE. 


Ask your dealer to supply you. Try 
this new way. You will be more than 
pleased. 
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Manufactured and Guaranteed by the 


WOODTITE LABORATORIES 


¢«/Manufacturers of “Spcktite” | 
MODESTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Why the 


steel spring 
gas-tight and oil-tight. 


walls. 


interfere with the combustion. 


the ring 


acific Monthly 


Demonstrating how the 
spiral cut puts tension 
into the Inland Piston Ring 


cals 





Spiral Cut Makes 
Inlands Tight-fitting 


Built on the principle of the spiral cut— 
with all the powerful tension of a strong, 
Inland Piston Rings are both 


Because of the spiral cut, Inland Piston 
Rings have the necessary “‘spring” to insure 
a constantly tight fit against the cylinder 
And yet they provide just enough 
clearance for the perfect play of the pistons 

without allowing gasoline to leak down 
into the crankcase or oil to creep up and 


Nor can oil or gas escape at the ends of 
for the split portions fit over 


each other tightly, sealing every possible 


gap. 
The result is 
ical operation of your engine. 


-more perfect and econom- 


Oil and gas 


are kept separated, so that each can per- 


form its proper function. 


Every drop of 


fuel is converted into power, and every 
drop of oil is utilized as lubricant. 


The next time your engine is overhauled, 


Piston Rings. 


1637 Locust St. 


make sure that it is equipped with Inland 


Inland Machine Works 
St. Louis, Mo. 


INLAND 


ONE-PIECE PISTON RING 
















Dissatisfaction 


San Francisco, Cal. 
In my judgment Johnson’s speeches 
that he is making over the country and 
through the press, are doing more to 
spread the feeling of unrest and dissatis- 
faction among the people than all of the 
other I. W. W.’s put together. If you 
have no better use to put your columns to 
than to spread this sort of propaganda, | 
certainly do not wish to read your 

magazine. W. F. WI utaMs. 


The Scoop of the Year 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

To my mind, your Senator Johnson 
series is the magazine scoop of the year. 
As Hiram is likely to be a mighty strong 
candidate for President, I think it will 
place SuNsET in the center of the stage 
with the spot light and all the wriggle 
music. I admire Senatgr Johnson more 
than any other public man I ever met. 


<. 


Delightfully Frank 
Berkeley, Cal. 


A few weeks ago I saw a street-car 
notice urging readers to criticize frankly 
the Sunset Macazine. I am glad I saw 
it, since it led me to read your magazine 
for the first time. I found it was a really 
good magazine. I had never supposed it 
was before. 

Your handling of public questions in- 
spires confidence. Your editorials are not 
written to please either radicals or con- 
servatives who have hard and fast opin- 
ions in regard to all important matters 
and who read in order to find those con- 
victions confirmed. ‘They are written for 
the benefit of men who approach those 
questions with open minds, desiring in- 
formation. This is shown in your treat- 
ment of the Russian question, of the 
Seattle labor disturbances, of labor ques- 
tions generally, and of the peace confer- 
ence, and your leading articles support 
the trend of the editorials. I like as well 
as anything the fact that you print a letter 
of protest regarding an article on the 
Seattle strike. It leads me to think you 
are non-partisan and would print an 
authoritative defense of an opposite view 
if such were forthcoming. 

The best thing about your magazine is 
the content, the worst 1s the make-up. 
When I pick up an occasional magazine 
to read on the ferry or elsewhere, I elimi- 
nate all magazines that have a picture of 
a pretty girl, with or without a bathing 
suit. That disposes of most. Then I 
eliminate all magazines size 8% x 12% 
inches or more. That disposes of a few 
others, SuNseT included. My _ objec- 
tion to your size is no mere whim. I am 
justified in thinking that such magazines 
place the advertiser’s interest first and 
mine second. I have followed the course 
of several magazines for a considerable 
number of years and I| have noticed that 
those which fall to the lure of the big hy- 
brid page eventually deteriorate in qual- 
ity and become second rate. I am pleased 
to note that SuNsET has not yet reached 
that stage. Lawrence W. Price. 









: From The National 


. Geographic Magazine— 


“The tomb was intact and the 
objects it contained were as 
perfectly preserved as though 
they had been shut up a few 
weeks before—.” 


Ridguays 


ORANGE LABEL 


Tea 


eS FAMOUS BLEND OF SS 
MQSBIA-CBYLon) 





‘‘Packed only in 
TIN—to Keep the 
Flavor In’’ 
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Honey—Preserved 


for 3,300 Years 


UT of the ashes of yesterday the stepping stones of our 
civilization are founded. 





Imagine honey, still liquid and still preserving its characteris- 
tic scent after 3,300 years. 

Today, very much like the faithful Egyptions who handed down 
the sweets of the field thru centuries, Ridgways Tea is passed 
on to you, still retaining its exquisite, delectable flavor, the same 
as the day it was picked from the sun-kissed fields of India 
and Ceylon. 

For years, Ridgways Tea has been ‘Packed only in TIN—to 
Keep the Flavor In.” 

This is because the lessons of the past—as with the honey after 
3,300 years—have proven that an air-tight container retains 
the flavor. 

So, TIN enables us, as in no other way, to bring to your table 
a super TEA—a piquant, mellow beverage—worthy of the 
exclamation: “Nature has triumphed in this refreshment.” 


1 Ilb.— 4 Ilb.— 4 Ib. and 10 cent sizes 


Ridgways Tea 
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The Daredevil Roman Race 




















Speedball Gets From Under 

































“Let er Buck!” 


Echoes from the Pendleton Round-up 
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Corkscrew Pulls a New Trick 





HEY took the lid off at the Pendleton Round-up in Oregon this fall. The SuNsEt- 
3URRUD outfit was there to shoot the show and in honor of the occasion the Round-up 
directors offered a special prize of $400 to the man or woman performing the most auda- 
cious and spectacular stunt in front of the camera. A few of the thrilling results are shown 
on this page. The complete action story of the famous Round-up will be told on the 
screens of the best motion-picture theaters, whose patrons will be asked to decide who 


W. S. Bowman and Sunset-Burrud Photos. 




































Silver Treats a Lady Rough 
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Sharkey Jr. Displays Speed 





Mrs. Wiggins is Some Stepper! 
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ET the playing of the new Stradivara be the 

crowning joy of your Christmas this year; it 

will thrill your whole family with the pleasure 
of music. 

The Stradivara renders every selection in tones 
that are sweet, clear and full; tones so wonderful in 
truth as to conjure forth the very spirit of Stradivari, 
the master violin maker, to listen and lovingly ap- 
prove the instrument’s perfection. 


The Sound Board’s Witchery of TONE 
The secret of this witchery of tone is in the Stradi- 
vara Sound Board. Its use in this one instrument is 
the solution of perfect music reproduction. 
All Records Are Played 
No special attachments are required. The Stradivara 
is the one instrument of no limitations. 


Order from Your Dealer 
See your music dealer now and order the Stradivara‘for your home. If 
he cannot supply you in — time for Christmas, write to us. Prices 
from $75 to $275. 
THE PACIFIC PHONOGRAPH MEG. CO. 
Makers of the STRADIVARA 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Do you want legislation 
based on “‘facts” like these? 


The Federal Trade Commission, it 
seems, would like to show that the 
packers are getting control of the food 
supply of the nation 


If it were true, the commission ought 
to have no trouble in proving it. 
Every detail of the packing business 
has been open to them. 


But the idea is absurd—and an ab- 


surdity cannot be proved. 


The commission has published a list 
of some 640 articles said to be sold 
by the packers. 


This list is a gross exaggeration. 


90 of the items listed are not sold to 
the outside trade by Swift & Company 
but are supply and repair materials, 
such as brick, cement, etc., used in 
construction and maintenance. 


Glaring duplications appear also. 
Sausage was listed 37 times under 
different varieties. Strictly beef prod- 
ucts and by-products were classified 
as over 60 different items. 


As a matter of real fact 


Aside from meat and meat by-prod- 


ucts, Swift & Company regularly 


handles only butter, eggs, cheese, 
poultry, canned goods, lard substitutes, 
soap, and, to a very small extent, dried 
and salt fish. And it handles only a 
small percentage of the volume of these 
sold to the trade. 


It is natural and logical, of course, 
that Swift & Company should handle 
these auxiliary articles. 


Practically all of them are sold through 
retail shops. And plus this is the 
matter of plain economy. Swift & 
Company, by handling these auxiliary 
products, reduces overhead costs all 
down the line and gives cheaper meat 
and better service to the public. 


That Swift & Company can serve the 
public at a profit of only a fraction of 
acent per pound from all sources, is 
possible in large part because of these 
products. 


We do not believe that intelligent, 
fair-minded American citizens want 
legislation based on the kind of “facts” 
the Federal Trade Commission is using 
to fight the packers. 


Such “facts” are vicious and grossly 
unfair and can do nothing but harm 
to everybody concerned. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 



































